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PREFACE. 



iVl Y inducement to engage in the folloiving work, 
was merely the love of mankind and of truth ; 
from a persuasion, that to become virtuous and 
happy, we want only to know ourselves^ and en- 
tertain just ideas of morals. 

My design can scarcely be mistaken. Had I 
published this book in my life-time, I should, in 
all probability, have exposed myself to persecu* 
tion, without the prospect of any personal ad- 
vantage. 

That I have continued to maintain the same 
sentiments which I advanced in my Treatise on the 
Understanding, is the consequence of their ap- 
pearing to me the only rational principles on the 
subject, and of their being generally adopted, 
since that time, by men of the greatest learning 
and abilities. 

Those principles are farther extended, and 
more accurately examined, in the present work 
than in the former ; my reflection having sug* 
gested a number of new ideas, while I was em* 
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IV PREFACE. 

ployed in the composition. Such thoughts as are 
less intimately connected with the subject, are 
thrown into notes^ at the end of each section ; 
those only being retained in the text, which were 
of an explanatory nature, or served to remove 
objections, which could not be directly answered, 
without greatly encreasing the limits, and retard- 
ing the progress of the work. 

The second is the most encumbered with 
notes, because the principles which it contains, 
being more particularly controvertible, require 
the support of a greater accumulation of proof. 

It is not improper on this occasion to observe, 
that there are several reasons which may render 
a work contemptible in the opinion of the pub- 
lic ; such as, that the author has not taken suffi- 
cient pains to merit approbation ; that he is de- 
fective in abilities, or chargeable with disingenu- 
ousness. I can safely affirm, that I have nothing 
with which to reproach myself on the latter of 
those heads. It is only in prohibited publications 
that truth is now to be found ; for in others, false- 
hood is discernible. The greater number of au- 
thors are in their writings^ what men of the world 
are in their conversation : solicitous only to 
please, they arc wholly indifferent, provided they 
attain their purpose, whether it be by means of 
falsehood or truth. 

A writer 



PREFACE. V 

A writer who is desirous of the favour of the 
great, and the transitory applause of the present 
hour, must adopt implicitly the current principles 
of the time, without ever attempting to examine 
or question their authority ; and firom this source 
arises the want of originality, so general among 
literary productions. Books of intrinsic merit) 
and which discover real genius, are the phaeno* 
mena but of very few periods in the space of many 
ages ; and their appearance, like that of the sun 
in the forest, serves only to render the interven- 
ing darkness more conspicuous. They constitute 
an epoch in the history of the human understand- 
ing, and it is from the principles they contain, 
that future improvements in science derive their 
origin. 

It would ill become me to say any thing in praise 
of this work ; I shall, therefore, only observe, in 
respect to its principles, that I have advanced no 
sentiment which was not suggested by my own re- 
flection, nor affirmed any proposition which I 
do not believe to be tnie. 

In exposing some prejudices, I may be thought 
perhaps, to have conducted myself with too little 
reserve. I have treated them with the same in- 
genuous freedom, which a young man, is apt to 
use towards an old woman, whom he is under 
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130 inducement either to flatter or depreciate. 
Through the whole inquiry, truth has been tnj 
principal object ; and this consideration, it is to 
be hoped, will stamp some value on the work. A 
sincere love of truth is the disposition most fa* 
vourable for discovering her. 

I have all along endeavoured to express my 
ideas with perspicuity ; and have never sacrificed 
any sentiment to popular prepossession. If, there- 
fore, the book be void of merit, it ought to be im- 
puted to the fault of my judgment, and not to a 
depravity of heart. Few, I believe, can with 
justice say so much in their own favour. 

To some readers this work will appear to be 
written with great boldness. There are periods 
in every eountry when the word prudent bears 
the same signification with viU ; and when those 
productions only are esteemed for their senti- 
ments, which are written in a style of servility. 

It was once my intention to have published 
this book under a fictitious name, as the onl]i 
means of reconciling with -my own safety the de- 
sire I entertained of rendering service to my 
country. But, during the time I have been em- 
ployed in the work, a change has happened in the 
circumstances and government of my fellow-citi- 
zens. The disorder^ which I hoped in some 
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measare to remedy, is become incurable : the 
prospect of public utility is vanished, and I defer 
the publication of the work, till its author be no 
more. 

My country has at length submitted to the 
yoke of despotism. She will never again produce 
any writer of extraordinary eminence* It is the 
characteristic of despotic power to extinguish 
both genius and virtue. 

The people of this country will never more 
signalize themselves under the appellation of 
French : the nation is now so much debased as 
to become the contempt of Europe. No fortu- 
nate crisb can henceforth ever restore her liber^. 
She will expire of a consumption. Conquest 
alone can afford a remedy proportioned to the 
virulence of her disease ; and the efficacy even of 
this, chance and circumstances must determine. 

In all nations there are certain periods when 
the citizens, undetermined what measures they 
ought to take, and remaining in a state of suspense 
between a good and bad government, are ex* 
tremely desirous of instruction, and disposed to 
receive it. At such a time, if a work of great 
merit makes its appearance, the happiest effects 
may be produced : but the moment once past, 
the people, insensible to glory, are, by the form of 
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their goverament, irresistibly inclined towards 
ignorance and baseness. Their minds are then 
like parched earth : the water of truth may rain 
upon them, but without producing fertility. Such 
is the state of France. 

Henceforth, among the French, the estimation 
of learning will daily decline, with its utility ; as 
it can only serve to shew in a stronger light the 
misery of despotism, without supplying the means 
of evading it. 

Happiness, like the sciences, is said to advance 
progressively over the world. Its course Is now 
directed towards the North. There great princes 
cherish the seeds of genius, and genius is ever 
accompanied with a high degree of public felicity. 

Nothing can be more opposite than the stare 
of the south and north parts of Europe at present. 
Clouds of thicker darkness are perpetually over* 
spreading the South, produced by the mists of su^ 
perstition and of Asiatic despotism. The horizon 
of the North becomes every day more bright and 
effulgent. A Catherine II. and a Frederick, ren- 
der themselves dear to humanity. Convinced in 
their own minds of the value of truth, they en* 
courage the cultivation of it in others, and afford 
their patronage to every effort*by which it may 
be farther investigated. It is to such sovereigns 

that 
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ibit I dedicate this work : it is by the auspicioos 
influence of those that the world can be enlist* 
ened. 

The fbnner bri^tness of the South becomes 
more dim, while the dawn of the North shines 
forth with increasing radiance. It is the North 
that now emits the rays which penetrate even to 
Austria. Every thing there hastens towards an 
extraordinary change. The assiduous attention 
bestowed by the emperor to alleviate the weight 
of the imposts, and improve the discipline^of his 
army, shews plainly that he entertains a desire of 
becoming the darling of his subjects ; that he 
wishes to render them happy at home, and res- 
pectable to foreign nations. The esteem for the 
king of Prussia, professed from his eariiest years, 
afford a presage of his future virtues ! Esteem 
always indicates a similari^ of disposition to 
the object of it 
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CHAP. I. 



OF THB DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW FEOM WHICH 
WE MAT CONSIOCE MAN; OF THE INFLUENCE 
OF EDUCATION. 

X HE science of mao, taken in its utmost extent, is 
immense ; the study of it is long and painful. Man is 
a model exposed to the view of different artists ; every 
one surveys it from some point of view, no one from 
every point. 

The painter and the musician consider man ; but 
merely with regard to the effect that colours and 
sounds have on his eves and his ears. 

ComeiUe, Racine, and Voltaire have studied him^ 
but only in relation to the impressions that are ex- 
cited in him by actions of greatness, tenderness, pity^ 
rage, &:c. 

Moiiere and Fontaine have considered mankind from 
other points of riew. 

▼OL. 1. B In 
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Inflacocc of education on Maa* 



In the study ibat the philosopher makes of meOj bis 
object is their happiness. This happiness is depeodeDt 
on the laws under nhich tbej live, and the ioflnictions 
they receive. 

The perfection of these laws and instnictions sap- 
poses a preliminary knowledge of the human heart and 
mindy with their various operations ; in a word, of 
the obstacles to tlie progress of the sciences of mora- 
lity, politics, and education. 

Without this knowledge, what means are there to 
render men better and happier ? The « philosopher 
should, .therefore, trace out the simple and produc- 
tive principle of their intellectual faculties and their 
passions, the only principle that can inform him of 
the degree of perfection to which laws and instnictions 
can carry them, and shew him what is the power of 
education over them. 

I regard the understanding, the virtue, and geiuai 
of man, as the product of instruction. This idea pre- 
KDted in the Treatise on the Understanding appears to 
me invariably true ; but perhaps it b not sufficiently 
proved. It is admitted that education has more influence 
over the genius and character of men, and of natioos, 
than was imagined ; and thii is all that has been 
granted me. 

The examination of this opinion will make the first 
part of this work. To educate mankind, fomish their 
mimis, and render them happy, we must know of 
what inslnnrtions and what happiness thej are sot- 
ccpliblc* 
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PreTious to the entering on this inquiry, I shall 
say a few words. 

1. On the importance of this question, 

^. On false science, to which is also given the 
name of education. 

d. On the dryness of the subject, and the di£EicuIty 
of treating it. 



CHAP. ir. 



OF THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS QUESTION. 

If it be true that the talents and the virtues of a 
people determine their power and their happiness, 
no question can be more important thnn this : ere 
the takmis amd ririMts of each imdividual, the tfeci 
of hb orgamathmj or of the edmcatiom he receives^ 

I am of the latter opinion, and propose to prove 
here what perhaps is only advanced in the Treatise on 
the Understanding. If I can demonstrate that man is, in 
fact, nothing more than the product of his education, I 
shall doubtless reveal an important truth to mankind. 
Thev will learn, that thev have in their own hands the 
instrument of their greatness and their felicity, and 
that to be happy and powerful nothing more is requi- 
site than to perfect the science of education. 

B a But 
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- Bat by what means shall we discoTer whether man 
be in fact the produce of bis education ? By a 
thorough discussion of the question. If this exami- 
nation should not give the solution, we ought still 
to make it; for it will be useful, as it will compel ns 
to the study ofourselves. 

Mankind are, but too often, unknown to bim that 
governs them ; yet to guide the motions of the human 
puppet, it is necessary to know the wires by which he 
is moved. Without this knowledge, what wonder is 
it that his motions are frequently so contrary to those 
which the legislature requires. 

If some errors should creep into a work that treats 
on man, it may still be a valuable work. 

What a mass of light does the knowledge of man- 
kind throw upon the several parts of government ! The 
ability of the groom consists in knowing all that is 
to be done to the animal he is. to manage ; and the 
ability of a minister^ in knowing all that is to be done 
in the management of the people he is to govern. 

The science of man makes a part of the science of 
government, (i) The minister should connect it 
with that of public affairs. (2) It is then that he 
will establish just laws. 

Let philosophers therefore penetrate continually 
more and more into the abyss of the human heart, 
let tbem there search out all the principles of his ac- 
tionsj and let the minister, profiting by their discove- 
riet, make of them, according to time, place and cir- 
cvoutances^ a happy application* 

If 
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If the knowledge of mankind be regarded as abso- 
lately necessary to the legislature, nothing can be more 
important than the examination of a problem which 
implies that knowledge. 

If they who are personally indiflferent to this qneition^ 
shall judge of it oqly as relative to public interest^ 
they will perceive that of all the obstacles to the per- 
fection of education, the greatest is to regard our 
talents and virtues as the effect of organisation. No 
opinion is more favourable to the idleness and negli- 
gence of instructors, (f organisation make us almost 
entirely what we are, why do we reproach the master 
with the ignorance and stupidity of his pupils r Why^ 
he will say, do you impute to education the faults of 
nature ? What answer will you make him ? When 
you admit a principle, how can you deny its immediate 
consequence r 

On the contrary, if we prov^ that talents and virtues 
are acquisitions, we shall rouse the industry of the mas- 
ter, and prevent his negligence ; we shall render him 
more assiduous in stifling the vi<:es, and cultivating the 
rirtnes of his pupik. 

The genius most ardent in carrying the instruments 
of education to perfection, will perceive perhaps in an 
infinity of those minute articles, now regarded as in- 
significant, the hidden seeds of our vices, our virtues, 
our talents, and imbecilities; and who can say to what 
point genius may then carry its discoveries ? (5) Of 
this we are certain, that we are as yet ignorant of the 
true principles of education, and that it is at the pre* 

bS sent 
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tent day redoced almost entirely to certain fidse wcv 
eoce§, to which eren ignorance is preferable. 



CHAP. III. 



OF FALSE SCIENCE, OR ACQUIRED IGNO* 

RANCE. 

In. AH is bom ignorant; he is not bom a fool ; and 
it is not even without labour that he is made one. 
To be such, and to be able to extinguish in himself 
his natural lights, art and method must be used ; in* 
ttmction must heap on him error upon error; more he 
reads, the more numerous must be the prejudices he 
contracts. 

If silliness be the common condition of mankind 
among polished nations, it is the effect of a conta- 
gious instruction ; it is becau^^e they are educated by 
men of false science, and read silly books ; for it is 
with books as with men, there is good and bad com- 
pany. The work of merit is almost every where prohi- 
bited (1). Good Sense urges its publication ; bigo- 
try forbids it, for bigotry would command the world ; 
she is, therefore, interested in the propagation of folly. 
Her aim is to blind mankind, and bewilder them in a 
labyrinth of false science. It is not enough that men 
be ignorant ; ignorance U the middle point between 
true and false learning. (jThe ignorant man is as much 
above the falsely learned, as he is below him of real 

science^ 
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science. The desire orsuperstitioo is to render man stu- 
pid ; her fear is that he may become enlightened. Now 
to whom will she commit the care of making him a 
brure? To the scholastics, for of all the sons of Adami 
they are the most stupid and conceited (o). ** The 
''mere school divine, according to Rabelais, holds the 
'' same rank among men as that animal does among 
'' beasts, who neither labours like the ox, nor bears a 
'' burden like the mule, nor barks at a thief like a dog, 
'' but like the ape, soils all, breaks all, bites the passen* 
" ger,and is noxious to every one." 

The scholastic is powerful in words, and weak in 
argument, therefore, what sort of men does he form i 
Such as are learnedly absurd and stupidly proud (6}« 
With regard to stupidity, I have already said it is of 
two sorts, one natural, the other acquired ; the one the 
effect of ignorance, the other of instruction. Now of 
these two sorts of ignorance dr stupidity, which is the 
most incurable i The latter. [The man who knows 
nothing may learn ; it is otily requisite to excite in 
him the desire of knowledgeT] ^ut he who is falsely 
learned, and has by degrees lost his reason when he 
thought to improve it, has purchascbd his stupidity at 
too dear a rate ever to renounce ii^ His mind over- 
loaded with the weight of a learned ignorance, can 
never mount up to the truth; it has lost the spring 

* A young painter having drawn a picture in the bad manner of 
his master, shewed it to Raphael, and asked what he thought of it } 
I th'mk, says Raphael, if you knew nothing, you would soon know 
something. 

B 4 that 
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thai tboald raise it op. The knowledge be miift ac- 
quire is coDoected with that henmst forget. To place 
a certain namber of tmths in bis memory, it it fre-r 
qoentlj necessary to displace the same number of 
errors. Now this displacement reqoires time, and if it 
be at last eflfected, the man is formed too late. 

We are astonished at the age the Greeks and Ra- 
mans acquired maturity. What Tarioos talents did 
ibey display in their adolescences At twenty, Alexan^ 
der, already a man of letters and a great general, un- 
dertook the conquest of the East. At the same age 
Scipio and Hannibal formed the greatest projects, and 
execiited the most difficult enterprises. Before the 
age of maturity Pompey, the conqueror of Europe, 
Asia* and Africa, had filled the earth with bis glory. 
Now how did thebc Greeks and Romans become at 
once men of letter*, orators, generals, and ministers of 
stale r How did they qtiaJify themselves for all sortsof 
eipployments in their republics, exercise them, and 
even frequently abdicate them, at an age when no one 
inourdavf IS capable of assuming them f Were the 
mt-n ofantiquiiy different from the modems? Was 
thi'ir or|r<iii lotion more perfect ? No doubtless. For 
in tlie sciences, and the arts of navigation, physics, 
mechanics, the mat hematics, &c. we know that the mo- 
derns excel the ancients. 

The »uperiority the latter have for so long a time 
preserved in morality, politics and legislation, is there- 
lore to be regarded as the effect of their education. 
Tbe instruction of youth was not then confided to 
scholastics, bat philosophers. Tbe object of these 

philosophers 
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philosophers was to form heroes and great politicians. 
The story of the pupil was reflected on the master ; 
that was his reward. 

The object of an instructor is no longer the same. 
What interest has he in exalting the mind and soul 
of his pupils i None. What is his aim ? To weaken 
their natural abilitie^^y to make them superstitious ; to 
disjoint, if I may be allowed the expression, the wings 
of their genius ; to stifle in their minds all true Mrience, 
and in their hearts every patriotic virtue (7). 

The golden ages of these school divines were the ages 
of ignorance, whose darkness, before the time Luther and 
Calvin, covered the earth. Then, says an English 
philosopher, superstition reigned over all nations, 
*^ Men were changed, like Nebuchadnezzar, into 
** brutes* and being like mules, bridled, saddled, and 
** and loaded with heavy burdens, they groaned under 
** the weight of superstition ; but at last some of these 
" mules began to kick, and throw off at once their 
^' loads and their riders.** 

No reformati(m can be hoped in the plan of instruc* 
tion so long as it is confided to the scholastics. Under 
such tutors the science taught will never be any thing 
more than the science of errors; and the ancients will 
preserve that superiority over the moderns in morality, 
politics, and legislation, which they owe not to the su- 
periority of their organisation, but, as I have already 
said, to that of their instruction. 

1 have now shewn the futility of false learning, and 
have evinced the importance of this work. It remains 
lo speak of the dryness of the subject. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 



OF THE DRYNESS OF THE SUBJECT, AND THE 
DIFFICULTY OF TREATING IT. 

JLhe examination of the question 1 have proposed 
requires a refined and deep discussion. Every discus- 
sion of this sort is tiresome. 

That a man who is a real friend to humanity, and 
already habituated to the fatigue of attention, should 
read this book without disgust, I should not be surpri- 
sed, and his approbation would doubtless content me^ 
if from the beginning, to render this work useful, I had 
not proposed to make it entertaining. Now what flowers 
can be thrown on a question so serious and important. 
I would instruct the man of common capacity, and in 
almost every nation men of this sort are incapable of 
attention : hence proceeds disgust : and it is in 
France especially that this sort of men are the most 
common. 

I passed ten years at Paris; the spirit of bigotry 
and fanaticism was not then predominant there. If I 
may believe the public report, it is now the fashion 
with the higher classes to be more and more in- 
different to works of reflection. Nothing aflfects 
them but a ridiculous description (8), which satis- 
fies their malignity without disturbing their indolence. 
I renounce, therefore, the hope of pleasing them. 

Whatever 
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Whatever pains I might take, I should ne^er diffuse 
sufficieut entertainment over a subject so dry and 
serious. 

1 have observed^ however, that if we judge of the 
French nation by their works, either the people are 
less light and frivolous (9) than they are thought to 
be, or the spirit of the men of letters is very different 
from that of the nation. The ideas of the latter ap* 
pear to me grand and elevated ; let them, therefore^ 
write on, and rest assured, notwithstanding national 
partialities, that they will every where find just judges 
of their merit. I have only one thing to advise them, 
and thai is, sometimes to dare to despise the opinion 
of a single nation, and to remember, that a mind trulv 
great will attach itself to such subjects only as are in- 
teresting to the whole race of mankind. 

This of which 1 here treat is of that nature. I shall 
only repeat the principles advanced in the Treatise oa 
the Understanding, to examine them more thoroughly, 
to present them in a new point of view, and to draw 
new consequences from them. 

In geometry every problem not fully resolved, may 
become the object of a new demonstration. It is the 
same in morality and politics. 

Left no one therefore decline the examination of a 
question so important, and whose solution moreover 
requires the exposition of truths hitherto but little 
known. 

lithe difference in the mmds of mem, the effect of their 
different organisations or education ^ That is the object 
of my inquiry. 

. SECTION 
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SECTION I. 



TBB EDUCATION NECESSARILY DIFFERENT IN DIFFERENT MEN, 
IS FERHAFS THE CAUSE OF THAT INEQUALITY IN UNDER- 
STANDINGS RITRERTO ATTRIBUTED TO THE UNEQUAL FER« 
FECTION OF THEIR ORGANS. 



CHAP. I. 



NO TWO PERSONS RECEIVE THE SAME EDU- 
CATION. 

X STILL learn ; my instniciioii is not yet finished : 
when will it be ? When I shall be no longer sensible ; 
at my death. The course of my life is properly nothing 
more than a long course of education. 
^ What is necessary in order that two individuals 
should receive precisely the same education ? That 
they should be in precisely the same positions and the 
same circumstances. Now such an hypothesis is impos- 
sible : it is therefore evident, that no two persons can 
receive the same instructions. 

But why put off the term of our education to the ut- 
most 
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most period o( life ? Why not confine it to the time 
expressly set apart for instruction, that is^ to the period 
of infancy and adolescence i 

lam content to confine it to that period; and I will 
prove in like manner, that it is impossible for two men 
to acquire precisely the same ideas. 



CHAP. 11. 



OF THE MOMENT AT WHICH EDUCATION 

BEGINS. 

It is at the very instant a child receives motion and 
life that it receives its first instruction : it is some- 
times even in the womb where it is conceived, that it 
learns to distinguish between sickness and health. The 
mother however delivered, the child struggles and 
cries ; hunger gripes it, it feels a want, and that want 
opens its lips, makes it seize, and greedily suck the 
nourishing breast. When some months liave passed, 
its sight is distinct, its organs are fortified, it becomes 
by degrees susceptible of all impressions ; then the 
senses of seeing, hearing, tasting, touching, smelling. 
In a word, all the inlets to the mind are set open ; 
then all the objects of nature rush thither in crowds, 

and 
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and engrave an infinity of ideas in the nemofj*. Im 
these first moments what can be trae instroctori of in* 
fancy ? The Tarioos sensations it feek: these are a^ 
manyinstmctions it receives. 

If two children have the same preceptor, if they are 
taoght to dutingoish their letters, to read and repent 
their catechism, &c. ihey are sapposed to receive the 
same education. The philosopher judges otherwise : 
according to him, thetme preeeptorsof a child are the 
objects that sarroond bim ; these are the instroctoiB 
to whom he owes almost all his ideas. * 



CHAP. III. 



OF THE IV8TBUCTOR8 OF CHILDHOOD. 

A. SHORT history of the infancy of man will bring ns 
acquainted with them. He no sooner sees the Ugfat 
than a thousand sounds strike his ears ; he bears no* 
thing but a confused noise ; a thousand bodies offer 
themselves to his sight, but present nothing but ob- 
jects imperfectly defined. It is by insensible degrees 
that an infant learns to hear and see, to perceive and 
rectify the errors of one sense by another.f 



^ See Mr. Bufibii'f ckN|iieat aodadnirable difcomics on 
t Tbc lemes never deceiTe as ; objects cooftanJ j make the 
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Being constaDtly struck by the same sensations in 
the presence of the same objects^ he thereby acquires 
a more complete remembrance of them, in proportion 
as the same action of the objects is repeated on 
him ; and this action of them we should regard as 
the most considerable part of his education. 

The child in the mean time grows ; he walks and 
walks alone; numberless falls then teach him to preserve 
the equilibrium of his body^ and to stand firmly on his 
legs ; the more painful the falls, the more instructiTe 
they prove, and the more adroitly, attentively, and 
cautiously he walks. 

The child grows strong ; he runs, he is already 
able to leap the little canals that traverse and water 
the garden. It is then that by repeated trials and falls 
he leai:ns to proportion his leaps to the width of the 
canals. 

He sees a stone hJl into the water and sink to 
the bottom, while a piece of wood floats on the sur* 
lace : from this instance he acquires the first idea of 
gravity. 

If he take the stone and the wood out of the water, 
and by chance they both fall on his feet, the unequal 
degree of pain occasioned by their fall, engraves more 



on us thty ought to makr. If i square tower appears 
fooad ata ccit»n Stance, it is because at that distance the fays 
from the tower must be coofoundedy and make it 
as it does ; h b because there are certain cases in which the 
rallbfiiisoClMKfies cannot be Mcertaincd without the united tf»- 
tioMHy of acTcial senses, 

strongly 
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tf (met di4fice u> ihrom the flame stone afainstoae 
of tiM; fl//irer'-f»</ti placed oo the borden of a canal, he 
will ihttt$ braro ibat iome bodies are b -oken by a bknr 
thai otbiT» resist. 

There is therefore no man of discemmeot who must 
not see in all objects^ so many tutors charged with the 
education of oor infancy*' 

But are not these instmctors the same for all ? No 
The chance is not precisely the same for any two per« 
i^mn ; but suppose it were, and that two children owed 
their dexterity in walking, running, and leaping to 
thrir falU ; I say, that as it is impossible they should 
both have precisely the same number of falls, and equal- 
ly painful, chance cannot furnish them both with the 
same instructions. 

I'liicr two children on a plain, in a wood, a theatre* 
mi assembly, or a »hop. They will not, by their natural 
ponition, be struck precisely in the same manner, nor 
roniir<|ucntly affected with the same sensations. VHiat 
diffcfent subjects moreover are by daily occurrences 
incessantly ofiercd to the view of these two children. 



• U 1 bavr hcrr described thr «e%'cnl staHes of iobncy in a 
Cun^M> nuaiMT, it t* bccsuiic 1 mi fearful cf tiriiig the reader. 
Whit im(H^^ bUa to koom the time the child is in pswoag 
IhivMith the «rrml pcnodii ' It ik «u£cicDt thM thty are pinnj 
tlatntf^. It ift by ao meam aecettar>- thA my anratioo should be 
m Isaf » ibr itdamicy c( nun. 

Two 
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Difference of the impressionfr produced by different objects. 

Two brothers travel with their parents, and to arrive 
at their native place they must traverse long chains 
of mountains. The eldest Follows his father by the 
short and rugged road. What does he see ? Nature 
in all the forms of horror ; mountains of ice that hide 
their heads among the clouds, massy rocks that hang 
over the traveller's head, fathomless caverns, and 
ridges of arid hills, from which torrents rush with 
a tremendous roar. The younger follows his mother 
through the most frequented roads, where nature 
appears in all her pleasing forms. What objects 
does he behold ? Every where hills planted with vines 
and fruitful trees, and vallies where the wandering 
streams divide the meadows, peopled by the browzing 
herds. 

These two brothers have, in the same journey, seen 
very different prospects, and received very different 
impressions. Now a thousand incidents of the same 
nature may produce the same effects. Our life is 
nothing more, so to say, than a long chain of similaf 
incidents ; let men never flatter themielves, there- 
fore, with being able to give two children precisely 
the same education. 

What influence moreover may a difference of in- 
struction, occasioned by a trifling difference in sur- 
rounding objects, have on the mind ? Who does noi 
know that a small number of dissimilar ideas, combined 
with those which two men already have in common, 
can produce a total difference in their manner of seeing 
and judging i 

VOL. !• c Supposing 
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Supposing, however^ that cbaoce should coostandy 
offer the same objects to two persoDS, does it present 
them when their minds are precisely in the same situa- 
tion, and when consequently those objects will make 
the same impressions on them ? 



CHAP. IV, 



OF THE DIFFERENT IMPRESSIONS WHICff 
ORJECTS MAKE ON US. 

JLhat different objects produce different sensations 
is self-CTident. Experience, moreoTcr, teaches ns that 
the same objects excite different impressions, ac* 
cording to the moment at which they present them- 
selves ; and it is, perhaps, to these different impressions, 
that we are principally to attribute the diversity and 
great inequality that is to be found in men educated 
in the same country, in the same habits and manners, 
and who have moreover the same objects before their 
eyes. 

There are in the mind certain moments of perfect 
repose, when its surface is not agitated by the least 
breath of passion. The objects that then present them* 
selves sometimes engage our whole attention ; we ex- 
amine more at leisure their different appearances, and 

the 
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the impressioDs tbey make on our memory are much 
more complete and durable. 

Occurrences of this sort are very common, especi* 
ally in early youth. A child commits a fault, and 
for punishment is shut up bj himself in a chamber. 
What does he do ? He sees in the window some pots 
with flowers, he plucks some of them, he considers 
their colours, and remarks their shades ; his idle si- 
tuation seems to give an additional discernment to 
his sight. It is then with the child as with the blind ; 
if the latter have commonly the senses of bearing and 
feeling more keen than other men, it is because he 
is not like them disturbed by the action of the light 
upon his eyes, because he is the more attentive, and 
more concentered within himself ; and, lastly, to sup- 
ply the sense he wants, he is, as M. Diderot remarks^ 
more interested to improve those senses that remain. 

The impressions that objects make on us depend 
principally on the moment at which those objects 
strike us. In the example just mentioned, it is the at- 
tention that the child is, as it were, forced to give to 
the only objects that are exposed to his sight, which 
makes him discover in the colours and form of tbe 
flowers, those nice differences that a distracted view^ 
or a superficial glance would not have permitted bim 
to observe. It is thus that a punishment, or some si- 
milar incident, frequently determines the taste of a 
young man, and makes him a painter of flowers ; by 
first giving him some knowledge of their beauty, and 
then a love for those pictures that represent them. 

• c « Now 
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Now to how many similar incidents is the edacation of 
youth liable ? and how can we imagine tbeifi to be the 
same in any two individoals ? How many other caases, 
moreover, prevent two children, v^bether at home or at 
college, from receiving the same education ? 



CHAP. V. 
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OF A COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 

C/HILDREN that have been brought up in the same 
college, are suppot^ed to have received the same educa- 
tion. But at what age do they enter the college \ At 
seven or eight years. Now. at that age they have al' 
ready charged their memories with ideas, which 
being partly owing to chance, and partly acquired 
in the parental abode, arise from the state, the 
character, the fortune, and wealth of their pa- 
rents. Can we then be surprised that children en- 
tering a college with ideas frequently so different, 
should discover more or less ardour for study, more or 
less taste for certain branches of science ; and that 
the ideas they have already acquired being united with 
those thev receive in common in the schools, should 
produce in them a considerable alteration ? From 
ideas thus altered, and combining again among them- 
•elves, must frequently arise unexpected productions. 

Ueoce 
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Of domestic education. 



Hence that inequality in minds, and tbat diversity 
of tastes observed in the pupils of the saine college*. 
In it the same with domestic education ? 



CHAP. VI. 



OF DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 

JLius sort of education is doubtless more uniform; 
it is more the same. Two children are brought op 
under their parents, have the same preceptor, nearly 
the same objects before their eyes ; and read the 
same books. The inequality of age is the only diffe* 
rence that appears to have any influence on their in- 
struction ; would you render that ineffectual ? Sup- 
pose then these two brothers to be twins f But have 
they had the same nurse ? What does that signify i 
It signifies a great deal. How can we doubt the in- 
fluence of the disposition of the nurse on the childT? 
At least they made no doubt of it in Greece, as is evi- 



* I have elsewhere deserved, that it is to chance, that is to savt 
to what IS not taught by a master, «-e owe the greatest part of our 
instnictioD. He whose knowledge should be confined to the 
truths he learns from his preceptor, or his tutor, and to the facti 
contained in the small number of books that are read in the classes 
fToald doubtless be the most ignorant child in the worid. 

G 3 dent 
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dent by the cooseqaence in which the Lacecbemoaian 
norses were held. 

In fact, fayt Platarch, if the Spartan does not cry 
even at the breast ; if he be insensible to fear, and al- 
ready patient under safTerings, he owes it to his nnrse. 
In France^ where I live, as in Greece, the choice of a 
nnrse therefore cannot be matter of indifference. 

Bat suppose the same nnrse to have suckled these 
twins^ and to have brought them up with the same 
care. Is it to be imagined, when returned to their pa- 
rents, the father and mother will have precisely the 
same degree of affection for these two children ? and 
that the preference imperceptibly given to one of the 
two, will have no influence on his education ? 

Suppose, moreover, that the father and mother should 
regard them equally, will it be the same with the do« 
rocstics ? Will not the tutor have a favourite ? and 
will the fondness that he shews for one of the two chil- 
dren be long unnoticed by the other ? The different 
passions, or patience of the master, and the softness or 
severity of his lectures, will they have no effect on the 
children ? In the last place, will these two twins enjoy 
the same state of health ? 

/in the career of the arts and the sciences, suppose 
rhcm both to set off with an equal pace, if the first 
be stopped by i»ome disorder, and suffer the other to 
advance too far before him, his studies will become 
disgusting to him. If a child lose the hope of pre- 
eminence, if he be obliged in a certain sense, to ac- 
knowledge a nupiber of superiors, he becomes thereby 

incapable 
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To excite cMabtiaa tk« priacipd iMaat ia edacatioa. 

incapable of a Tigorous application : even the fear of 
punishment is then ineffectual. This fear causes a 
child to contract a habit of attention, makes him 
learn to read, and perform all that he is enjoined ; but 
it will not inspire him with that ardour for study which 
is the only pledge of great acquirements. It is emu* 
lation that produces genius, and a desire of becoming 
illustrious that creates talents. > It is from the moment 
when the love of glory fires the breast, and takes pos- 
session of the man, that we are to date the progress of 
his intellectual faculties. I have always thought that 
the science of education is, perhaps, nothing more 
than a knowledge of the means of exciting emulation^ 
which may be lighted up or extinguishied by a single 
wordcj ^ commendation bestowed on the care with 
which a child examines an object, and the exact des- 
criptionhe gives of it, has sometimes been sufficient 
to excite in him that sort of attention to which he has 
afterwards owed the superiority of his understanding. 
A collegiate, or domestic education is therefore never 
the same for anv two individuals. 

From the education of childhood we will proceed to 
that of youth. Let not this examination be regarded 
as superfluous. This second education is the most 
important : mankind have then other instructors, with 
whom it is proper to be acquainted. 

It is in youth, moreover, that our tastes and our ta- 
lents are formed. This second education, the least 
uniform, and the most abandoned to change, is, as 



tbt 
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Of the edocaUon of yoath* 



the same time, the most proper to confirm the truth of 
my epinion. 



CHAP. VII. 



OF THE. EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 

Xt is at leaving the college and entering the world 
that the education of youth begins. It is less uniform 
than that of childhood^ but more dependent on chance, 
and doubtless more important. The youth is then at- 
tacked by a greater number of sensations : all that 
surrounds him strikes him, and strikes him forcibly. 

It is at the age when certain passions spring up, 
that all the objects of nature agitate and impel him the 
most strongly. It is then that he receives the most 
efficacious instruction ; it is then that his tastes and his 
character are determined ; and^ lastly, that being 
more free, and more himself, the passions excited in 
his heart determine his habits, and frequently all the 
future conduct of his life. 

In children the difference of understanding and 
character is not always very obvious. Engaged in the 
same sort of studies, subject to the same discipline, and 
moreover without passions, their exterior is sufficiently 
similar. 

The 
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0^)«cts which instract yoalh <wi cntehac the worid. 

The seed, that by springing up, shall one day make 
so much difierence in their tastes, is either not yet 
formed, or at least is yet imperceptible. I compare two 
children to two men silting on a bank, bat with their 
backs to each other. If they rise up and walk in tlie 
direction they sat, they will insensibly become further 
distant, and soon lose sight of each other, unless by 
again changing their direction, some accident make 
them again approach. 

The resemblance of children in schools or colleges 
is theeflFect of constraint. When they leave the col- 
lege the constraint ceases. Then begins, as I have 
already said, the second education of man ; an educa- 
cation the more directed by chance, as youth on en* 
tering the world find themselves in the midst of a 
greater number of objects. Now the more the sur- 
rounding objects are multiplied and diversified, the 
less can the father or the master depend on the 
result of their impression, and the less part the 
one and the other have in the education of a young 
man. • 

The new and principal instructors of youth are the 
form of government under which they live, and the 
manners that form of government gives to a nation. 

Masters and pupils are all subject to these instruc- 
tors ; these are the principal, but, however, not the 
only instructors of youih ; among these I also reckon 
the rank a young man holds in the world, his wealth 
or indigence, the societies with which he is connect* 

^ ed; 
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ImAmence of ehaafcc uptm the haaaa character. 



ted^ ; and, lastly, bis friends, his books, and his mis- 
tresses. Now it is on chance that depend his opnlenoe, 
or poverty, and the choice of his society (10), his 
friends, his books,Mind his mistresses. It is on chance^ 
therefore, that depends the choice ofthe principal part 
of his instructors. It is chance, moreover, that places 
him in this or that position, excites, extingaishes or 
modifies bis tastes and passions ; and that has, conse- 
qaently, the greatest part in forming his character. 
[The character of a man is the immediate effect of his 
passions, and his passions are often the immediate ef- 
fects of his sitaatioQsTj 

' Tlie most striking characters are sometimes the pro- 
duce of an infinity of little accidents. It is from an 
infinity of threads of hemp that the largest cables are 
formed (II). There is no change that chance cannot 
produce in the character of a man. Bat why do these 
changes almost always operate in a manner anperceived 
by himself r Because to perceive them, he must have 
a most severe and penetrating eye on himself. Now 
pleasure, idleness, ambition, poverty, 8cc. equally di- 
vert him from this observation. Every thing turns 
him away from himself. A man has, moreover, so 
much respect for himself, so much veneration for his 

* Doe» a man ietk the compoDT of the learned r Does be 
lire habitually whh those of superior abiLties ? He becomes en- 
lightened. It » to a desire I alvays had to converse vith ludi 
men, s^ a celebrated author to me one day, that 1 owe my 
feeble talenti. 

own 
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Inllaence of chftnc« npoo the liuman chantcter. 
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own condacty as being the consequence of such saga- 
cious and profound reflection, that he can rarely per- 
mit himself to examine it : pride forbids^ and pride is 
readily obeyed. 

Chance has, therefore, a necessary and considerable 
influence on our education. The events of life are 
frequently the produce of the most trifling incidents. 
I know this assertion disgusts our vanity, which con- 
stantly assigns great causes to effects that appear to it 
of great consequence. To destroy the illusions of 
pride, I shall prove, by the aid of facts, that it is to the 
most trifling incidents the most illustrious citizens 
have sometimes owed their talents. Hence I con« 
elude, that chance acts in a like manner on all man- 
kind, and if its effects on ordinary minds are less re- 
marked, it is merely because minds of this sort are 
themselves less remarkable. 



CHAP. VIII. 



OF THE CHANCES TO WHICH WE OFTEN OWE 
ILLUSTRIOUS CHARACTERS. 

I^OR my first example, I shall cite M. Vaucanson : 
his pious mother had a spiritual director, who lived in 
a cell, to which the hall where the clock was placed 
served as an antichamber. The mother paid frequent 

visits 
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"mrntB to this director. Her son waited for her in die 
aadchamber: there alone, and haTing nothing to do^ 
be wept with weariness, while hia modier wept with re- 
pentance. Howefer, as we common] j weep and weaij 
onrsei^res as little as possible, and as in a state of 
tion there are no sensations indifierent, joang Y 
son was soon struck with the uniform motion of die 
pendolom, and desiroos of discoTering its caose. Hia 
eoriositj was ronsed ; he approached the ck>cfc case, 
and saw, throogfa die crevices^ the wheels that tnm 
each other ; discovered a part of the mechanism, and 
gnessed at the rest. He projected a similar machine* 
which he execnted in wood with a knife, and at last 
was aUe to make a clock more or less perfect. En- 
conraged b j this first success his taste for mechanics 
was determined' His talents displayed tbemselYCs* 
$nA rhe ^ame genios that enabled him to make a dock 
m wfffMi, %h/>wed him the possibility of forming a flut- 
ing aati>mat/>n« 

A chance of the same sort kindled the genius of 
MiltAn* Cromwell died, bis son succeeded him,and was 
driven out of England. Milton participated his iO- 
foffnn^ ; \t^. U/kt the place of secretary to the protector, 
9ra« impriv>ned, released, and driven into exile. At 
i4iif h/r f^*! fimed, retired to the country, and there, in 
i't^ i0ri*nr^ f9f retreat and disgrace, he executed the 
y0*tn which \if'. had projected in his youths and which 
Uax yU§tM him in the rank of the greatest of men. 

tf HhMkn[f^»rr had been, like bis father, always a 
4M»i>f 10 <ro#/l ^ ifbis imprudence bad not obliged him 

to 
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SkakspMLTe-MoUeie-ConieUle. 
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toquithiscommercey and bis native place ; if he had not 
associated with libertines^ and stolen deer from the park 
of a nobleman ; had not been pursued for the theft^ 
and obliged to take refuge in London ; engage in a 
company of actors ; and, at last, disgusted with being 
an indifferent performer (12), he had not tamed au- 
thor; the prudent Shakspeare had never been the 
celebrated Shakespeare ; and whatever ability he 
might have acquired in the wool trade* his name 
would never have reflected lustre on England. 

It was a chance nearly similar that determined the 
taste of Moliere for the stage. His grandfather loved 
the theatre, and frequently carried him thither. The 
young man lived in dissipation ; the father observing 
it, asked in anger, if his son was to be made an actor. 
Would to God, replied the grandfather, be was as 
good an actor as Montrose. Those words struck 
young MoUere ; he took a disgust to his trade, and 
France owes its greatest comic writer to that acciden- 
tal reply. Moliere, a skilful tapestry-maker, had 
never else been cited among the great men of his 
nation. 

Comeille loved; be made verses for bis mistress, 
became a poet, composed Melite (IS), then Cinna, 
Rodogune, 8cc. is the honour of his country, and an 
object of emulation for posterity. The discreet Cor^ 
neille had remained a lawyer, and composed briefs 
tbat would have been forgotten with the causes he de- 
fended. Thus it is, thai the devotion of a mother, the 
death of Cromwell, decrnitealingy the exclamation of 

an 
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Geauu thm cfiect ot chance, 

ao old man, and the beauty of a woman, hare giren 
five illastrious characters to Europe*. 

I should never have done if I would enumerate aD 
the writers celebrated for their talents, and who owed 
those talents to similar incidentsf. Many philoso- 
phers adopt mj opinion on this particular. M. Bon* 
net^ compares with me, genius to a lens, that bums in 
one point only. Genius, according to us, is but the 
produce of a strong and concentered attention to aoj 
art or science ; but whence does this attention pro- 
ceed i From a lively taste we feel for that art or 
science. Now this taste is not the mere gift of na- 
ture §. Is a man bom without ideas r He is bora also 



* It will doubtless be said, that similar incidents would not 
produce similar effects, except on men org^ised ui a certain man- 
ner ; I shall answer this objection in the next section. 

f It will not be improper, however, to add here one more in- 
stance ; Newton, in his younger days, was a student at Can* 
bridge, but during the time of the plague retired into the country. 
As he was reading under an apple-tree, one of the fruit fell aad 
struck him a smart blow on the head. When he obserred the 
smallness of the apple he was surprised at the force of the stroke. 
This led htm to consider the accelerating motion of falling t>odies» 
m hence he duduced the principles of gravity, and laid the foiiii* 
dation of that philosophy which will reflect honour on the Engliih 
nation, when, perhaps the names of Cressy, Agincourt, and 
Blenheim will be utterly forgotten. T. 

X See his Analytical Essay on the Faculties of the Mind. 

§ If children have seldom the taste we would gire them, it is 
the CauU of their instructors, and not that ^ their organisation. 

without 
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The pow«rof chaace exemplified in Roasteaa. 

without tastes. We may, therefore regard them as 
acquisitions arising from the situations in which we 
are placed*. Genius then^ is the remote produce of 
incidents or chances nearly similar to those I have 
cited (14). 

M. Rousseau is not of this opinion : he is, however, 
himself an instance of the power of chance. 

On entering the world fortune placed him in the 
train of an ambassador. A bickering with that minister 
made him quit the political career (15), and follow 
that of the arts and sciences. His choice lay between 
eloquence and music; equally adapted to succeed in 
both those arts, his taste remained for some time unde- 
termined ; a particular series of circumstances made 
him at last prefer eloquence ; a series of another kind 
would have made him a musician. Who knows if the 
favours of a fair singer would not have produced 
that effect (16). No one at least can affirm, that love 
could not have made an Orpheus of the French Plato. 
But what particular incident made M. Rousseau enter 
the career of eloquence ? I do not know ; that is his 
secret; all that I can say is, that in this pursuit his first 
success was sufficient to determine his choice. 



* The only disposition to science a man has at his birth, is the 
£Kulty of comparing and combining. In fact, all the operations 
of his mind are necessarily reduced to the observing of the rela- 
tions which objects have to him, and among tiiemselves. lu the 
next tectioQ I shall examine what this faculty is in man. 

The 
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The academy of Dijoo proposed a prize for do- 
quetice. It was a whimsical sabject* ; the qaestioo 
was ^ IVhetker the tdencet be more hurtful than U9^ml to 
mKtefyf The only striking manner of treating this ques- 
tion wa« to take part against the sciences. M. Roos- 
seau was sensible of this ; and composed on this sob* 
ject an eloquent discourse, that deserved and obtained 
great encomium«'t'. This success formed the remark* 
able epoch of his life. Hence arose his glory, hit 
misfortunes, and his paradoxes. 

Charmed with the beauty of hi» own discourse, the 
maxims of the orator (17) soon became those of the 
philosopher ; and from that moment, devoted to the 
lore of paradoxes, nothing was difficult to him. Was 
it neccfcsary to maintain, in order to defend his opinion. 



* lie that prop<)sed thb prize probably thought, that the only 
way to become equally estimable with any other, was to prove, 
that aiiy Oditr is as ignorant as himself. 

t A man who is master of a fine style, and is well versed is 
sophistry, will always shine by taking the paradoxical side of a 
question. He that should attempt to prove that we see the light 
of thr sun at mid-day, how justly soever his arguments were ranged 
and how beautiful soever his language, would have but few rea- 
ders. Whereas, he that should assert we see the sun's light at 
midnight, and support his assertion in pleasing language, by 
something like argument, would have many admirers. For the 
human mind, though not convinced, is always pleased to find the 
appeanuKC of argument where it has no right to expect any argu- 
ment at all. T. 

that 
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that the man absolutely brutal^ without art, without 
iodustry, and inferior to every known savage, is 
ootwithstandiDg more virtuous and happy than the 
polished citizen of London or Amsterdam ? he was 
ready to maintain it. 

The dupe of hi^^ wo eloquence, aud content with the 
titie of ao orator, he renounced that of a philosopher, and 
his errors became the consequence of his first success. 
The least causes have often produced the greatest ef- 
fects. CbagriAfid <^t last by contradictions, or perhaps 
too fond of singularity, M. Rousseau quitted Paris 
aod his friends : he retired to Montmorenci ()8)« 
He there composed and published his Emilius ; and 
was pursued by envy, ignorance and hypocrisy. 
Esteemed by all Europe for his eloquence, he was per- 
secuted in France. They applied to him this pas- 
sage, cmdature mbiett^ lam^tnrt ubi non est*. Obliged 
at last to retire to Swisserland, and continuallv more 
irritated against persecution, he there wrote his famous 
letter addressed to the archbishop of Paris. Thus it 
is that all the ideas of a man, all his glory, and all his 
misfortunes, are frequently formed into a series by the 
invisiblepowerof a first event. M.Rousseau, there- 
fore, as well as an infinity of illustrious men, may be 
considered as one of the chefs d'oeuvres of chance. 



* This sentence is applicable to almost every pfailoaopber whose 
wiidi^ have obtained the public esteem. 

TOL. I. D Let 
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Great effects prodaced hj 



Let me not be reproached with hariDg stopped to 
consider the caases to which great men hare so fine* 
qaently owed their taleoU ; mj subject obliged me to 
iu I shall not grow tedious by details* I know thmt 
the public is fond of great talents, and that the trifling 
causes by which they are produce^ appears of Gttfe 
consequence. I see with pleasure a river roll itswavev 
jnaje^tically through the plain, but it is with labowr 
any imagination mounts to its source, to see it assemble 
the Yolume of waters necessary to its course. Objects 
present themselves to os in masses ; it is with weariness 
we attend to their decomposition. I cannot persuade 
myself without difficulty, that the comet which tiaver* 
ses with such rapidity our mundane system, and me* 
^^aces its ruin, is nothing more than a certain composi* 
tion of invisible atoms. 

In morals, as in physics, we are strack by the great 
alone : we constantly assign great causes to great ef> 
frets ; we would make the signs in the zodiac announce 
the iaD or revolution of empires. Yet how many cni» 
•ades have been undertaken or suspended ; how many 
lerolntioiis accomplished or prevented ; how many 
wars kindkd or extinguished, by the intrigues of a 
priest, a woman, or a minister. It is for want of secret 
anecdotes, that we do not every where find the glove 
of the duchess of Marlborough*. 

* The physKBoi uy, tkat a great Mi'anmf m the wi iii iul 

Let 
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Metbod of profiting by the operatioa of chance. 



Let what 1 here say of empires be applied to indiTi- 
duals : it will appear in likemannery that their exaltation 
ordisgrace, their happiness or misery, are the produce 
of a certain series of circamstancesy of an infioity of 
chances unforeseen, and apparently insignificanL I 
compare the little incidents that produce the great 
events of our lives, to the hairy fibres of a root that 
insinuate themselves insensibly into the clefts of a rock, 
and there increase that they may one day spring up. 

Chance*^ therefore has, and always will have a part 
in our education, and especially in that of men of 
genius ; therefore, would you increase their number in 
a nation, observe the means that are used by chance 
to inspire mankind with adesireofbecomingiUustrious. 
This observation made, place them expressly and fre« 
quently in the same positions that chance places them 
but seldom: this is the only way to make them nu* 
merous. 
The moral education of mankind is now almost en- 



matter was the cause of the violeiit passion of H«iry VIII. for 
women, it IS therefore to this acnmoDv England owes the det- 
tniction of popery. History wool J perbaps degrade its dignity^ if 
it were always to search out in this manner the secret causes of 
^retft events : but it would l>e far more iastnictive. 

* I must infoiiB the reader, that by the word Chance, I meui 
the unknown concatenation of causes proper to pcodace such or 
such an effect, and that I never use die word in any other tense. 

D ^ tirel/ 
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Contrsdictioat in cdacAtkm. 



tirely abandoned to chance. To render it perfect, the 
plan must be directed by public utility , and foanded on 
simple and invariable principle!i ; this is the only me- 
thod to diminish the influence it receives from chance, 
and to obviate the contradictions that are found, and 
must necessarily be found, among all the various pre- 
cepts of modern education. 



Y 



CHAP. IX. 



OF THE PEINCIPAL CAUSES OF THE CONTEADIC- 
TIONS IN THE PRECEPTS OF EDUCATION. 

Im Europe, and especially in the catholic countries 
if all the precepts of education are contradictory, it is 
because public instruction is there confided to two 
powers, whose interests are opposite, and whose pre-, 
cepts therefore must be different and contradictory : 

The one is the spiritual power. 
The other is the temporal power. 

The strength and grandeur of the latter depends on 
die strength and grandeur ttf the empire it commands. 
The real strength of a prince consists in die strength 

of 
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PrrntciooA influence of the cler(y in Catholic coontries. 

of the nation ; when that ceases to be respected the 
prince ceases to be powerful. He desires, and ought 
to desire, that his subjects be brave, industrious, learn* 
ed,and virtuous. Is it the same with the spiritual power ? 
No ; its interest is not the same. The power of the priest 
depends on the superstition and stupid credulity of the 
people. It is of little significance to him that they be 
learned ; the less they knew the more docile they will be 
to his dictates. The interest of the spiritual power is not 
connected with that of a nation, but with that of a sect. 

Two nations are at war ; what is it to the pope 
which is the master and which the slave, if the con* 
queror and conquered are both to be subject to him ? 
If the French sink under the power of the Portuguese; 
if the house of Braganza mounts the throne of the 
Bourbons, the pope sees nothing in it but an increase 
of his authority. What does the sacerdotal power re- 
quire of a nation ? A blind submission, a credulity 
without bounds, a puerile and contagious fear. Whe- 
ther the nation renders itself renowned for its talents 
and patriotic virtues, is what the clergy concern them- 
selves little about. Great talents and great virtues 
are almost unknown in Spain, Portugal, and in all parts 
where the spiritual power is most formidable. 

Ambition, it is true, is common to both powers, but 
the means by which it is gratified are very different. 
To raise itself to the highest point of grandeur, the 
one must exalt the passions of men, and the other de* 
l>asetbem. 

dS If 
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If it be to a love of the public good, to justice, to 
riches, and glory, that the temporal power owes ila 
warriors, its magisuBtcs, its mercbaots, and meo of 
betters ; if it be by the comnierce of its towns, the ts- 
lour of its troops, the equity of its senate, and the genios 
of its literati, that the prince renders his nation ret- 
pectable among others, the strong passions directed to 
Uie general good then serve as the basis of hit 
grandeur. 

The ecclesiastical body, on the contrary, found their 
grandeur on the destruction of those very passuHis. 
The priest is ambitious, but ambition is odious to bios 
in thelairy ; it thwarts his designs. The project of the 
priest is to extinguish every desire in man, to make bins 
disgusted with wealth and power, and by that disgust to 
appropriate both of them to himself (19). Of this we 
are certain, that the system of religion has been con- 
stantly directed by this plan. 

At the time that Christianity was established, what 
did they preach r The community of propertif. Who 
offered himself as the depository of the goods that were 
to be in common r The priest. Who violated the de- 
posit, and made himself the proprietor I The priest. 
When the rumour of the end of the world was spread 
abroad, by whom was it authenticated ? The priest. 
The report was favourable to bis designs, he hoped, 
that struck with a panic, mankind would be anxious 
about one matter only (a matter in reality of impor* 
tance) that of their salvation. Life, they saidj is but 

apa9« 
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a passage : heaven is our iDheritance ; whv then 
should we give ourselves up to earthly pleasures ? If 
discourses of this kind did not entirely detach the 
laity from earthly enjoyments, it at least weaned them 
from the love of their relations, of glory, of the public 
good, and of their country. Heroes then became 
rare ; and sovereigns, struck with the hope of mighty 
possessions in Heaven, consented sometimes to com- 
mit to a priest a part of their terrestrial authority. The 
priest seized it, and to preserve it depreciated true glory 
and true virtue. It was no longer permitted to honour 
such characters as Minos, Lycurgus, Codrus, Aristides, 
Timoleon; in a word, the defenders and benefactors 
of their country. Other models were proposed, other 
names were inscribed in the calendar ; and instead of 
the ancient heroes, were seen the namesof St. Anthony, 
St, Crispin, St. Claire, St. Fiacre, St. Francis (^0) ; 
in short, the names of all those solitary wretches, who 
dangerous to society by the example of their stupid 
religion, retired to cloisters and deserts, there to vege- 
tate and end their useless davs. 

By such models the priests hoped to accustom 
mankind to regard this life as a short journey. They then 
hoped that being without desires for terrestrial goods^ 
and without friendship for tho>e they should meet on 
their journey, they would become equally indiflferent 
to their own happiness and that of their posterity. In 
fact, if life be nothing more than a baiting-place 
why should we be so interested in the affairs that con* 
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cern it ? A iraveller does not repair the walls of anina 
where he is to pass one night only. 

To secure their grandeur, and satisfy their ambition, 
the spiritual and temporal powers must, therefore, in 
every country, employ very different means. Charged 
'o common with the instruction of the public, they 
must engrave on the hearts and minds of men precepts 
that are contradictory, and relative to the interest that 
one hab in kindling, and the other in extinguishing the 
passions*. 

That these two powers, however, equally preach pro*, 
bity, I allow. But they do not attach the same mean- 
ing to the word ; and modern Rome, under the go- 
vernment of the pope, has not certainly the same idea 
of virtue that the ancient Romans had under the con- 
sulate of the elder Brutus. The dawn of reason 
begins to appear ; men now know that the same words 
do not every where convey the same ideas. What 
therefore is now required of an author ? That he an- 
nex clear ideas to the terms he uses. The reign of the 
dark scholastics^ may disappear ; the theologians will 
not perhaps always impose on the people and govern* 
ments. Of this we may rest assured, that they will not 
at least preserve their power by the means they have 
acquired it. Circumstances have changed with the 



* To attempt to draroy the passions of meo, n to attempt to 
destroy their action. Does the theologian rail at the passions ? 
be ii the pendulum that mocki» iti spring, and the effect that mis- 
takes its cause. 

times: 
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times : the necessity of the passious is now confessed ; 
it is found, that by their preservation, that of empires 
is secured. Passions are, in effect, strong desires, and 
these desires may be either conformable or contrary 
to the public welfare. If avarice and intolerance be 
hurtful and criminal passions, it is not so with the 
desire to render ourselves illustrious by talents and pa- 
triotic virtues ('i$). By annihilating the desires, you 
annihilate the mind ; every man without passions has 
within him no principle of action, no motive to act. 

You are, O catholic clergy ! rich and powerfiil 
upon the earth, but your power may be destroyed with 
that of the nations you command. By degrading them 
still more, they may be conquered by others^ and will 
cease to be under your subjection. Even your own 
interest requires that men should continue to be excited 
by passions and wants ; to stifie them in man you 
must change his nature. 

O venerable theologians! O brutes! O my bre- 
thren ! abandon the ridiculous project : study the human 
heart, examine the springs by which it is moved, and 
if you have not yet any clear idea of morality and po- 
litics (22), forbear to teach them. Pride has led yoa 
too long astray : remember the ingenious fable of the 
birth of Momus. The moment he saw the day, says a 
great poet, the infant god filled Olympus with his 
cries ; the celestial court was stunned : to quiet him, 
each one gave the child a play-thing. Jupiter, who 
had just then created man^ gave him to Momus^ and 

ever 
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ever since man bat been the pupi>et of folly. Now 
MDong the poppets of tbts sort, the most rneful, proud, 
and ridiculous, is a doctor of divinity (23). O tbeolo* 
gical puppet I do not persist in destroying tbe passions^ 
tbeyare tbe vital principles of a slate (24). Employ 
yourself in promoting tbe general good ; endeavour to 
trace out a plan of instruction, wbose clear and simple 
principles sball all center in tbe bappiness of tbe public. 
How far distant are we from such a plan of instrue* 
tion ? Parents and masters^ with little harmony among 
themselves, are equally ignorant of what cbildfeu 
ought to be taught. Their ideas or education are yei 
confused, and thence arises that glaring contradiction 
in all their precepts. 



CHAP. X. 



XXAMFLISOF CONTRADICTORY PRECEPTS IN- 
CULCATED IK EARLY YOUTH. 

it, in order to show more sensibly the contradiction 
in all the precepts of our education, I am obliged to 
descend to a more fieuniliar style, the subject will plead 
muf taccait. It is in the religious seminaries destined 

for 
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for the instraction of young ladies, that these contra- 
dictions are most glaring. Suppose therefore I enter 
a convent : it is eight in the morning, the hour of con- 
ference ; there is held a discourse on modesty ; the 
superior of the convent proves, that a boarder should 
never look at a man. The clock strikes nine ; the 
dancing-master is in the parlour. Mind your steps, be 
tays to his scholar, hold up your head, and always 
look at yonr partner. Now which of these is she to 
believe i the dancing-master or the mistress of the 
convent^ The scholar does not know ; and therefore 
acquires neither the grace the first would give her^ 
nor the reserve that is preached to her by the other. 
Now whence do 'these contraditions arise, but from 
the contradictory desires of the parents, who would 
have their daughter at once agreeable and reserved^ 
join the pnidery of the cloister to the graces of the 
theatre? That is, they would conciliate irreconcila- 
bles». 

The Turkish education is, perhaps, the only one that 
is coosistent with what is required of women in their 
own country (25). 

The principles of education will be variable and in- 



* A girl b required to be sincere and ingenuous. A husband 
ii provided for her ; she does not like him ; she declares it freely ; 
it ii taken amiss. The parents, therefore, would have her true or 
fibe, according as it is their interest that she should be the one or 
the other. 



determinate 
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determinate so loDg as they do not regard one certain 
point. What point is that? The greatest public 
utility ; that is, the greatest pleasure, and the greatest 
liappiness, of the largest number of citizens. 

Do parents lose this point of view i They wander 
here and there in the paths of instruction. Fashion is 
their only guide. They know that to make their 
daughter a musician they must pay a music-master, 
but they do not know that to give her just ideas 
of virtue they must in like manner pay a master of 
morality. 

When a mother undertakes the education of her 
daughter, she tells her in the morning, while putting 
on the rouge, that beauty is nothing; that virtue and 
talents are all *. At that moment company enters to 
the mother's toilet ; every one praises the young lady's 
beauty, but not once a twelvemonth a word is said 
about her talents and virtue f. The only recom pence 
moreover that is promised to her application and her 
virtue, is the ornaments of dress, and yet they would 



0^' 



* Do they persuade a girl that without talents she will nerer 
get a husband ? To-morrow she hears that the most stupid of her 
compsmions has made an excellent match* because she had a large 
fortune, and that without a fortune no one can be married. 

f If they commonly praise nothing but beauty b a daughter, 
it is because beauty is really the most interesting and desirable 
quality in her we visit, and to whom we are neither husband nor 
Mend ; nd with women the mca are always on a tint 

have 
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have the young girl be indifferent to her beauty. Into 
what confusion must her ideas be thrown by such 
conduct ! 

The education of a youth is not more consistent ; 
the first duty prescribed him is the observance 
of the laws ; the second^ their violation^ when he b 
oflfended : in case of an insult, he is to fight, under 
pain of being dishonoured. Do they prove to him, 
that it is by services rendered his country, be will ob- 
tfBtin the consideration of this world, and the felicity 
of the nest ; what models do they propose for his 
imitation ? A monk, a fanatical and slothful dervise^ 
whose intolerance has filled empires with trouble and 
desolation. 

A father recommends to his son fidelity to his pro- 
mise. A theologian then comes and tells the young 
man, that we are not bound to keep our promise to 
the enemies of God ; for which reason Louis XIV. 
revoked the edict of Nantz given by his ancestors ; 
that the pope has decided this question, by declaring 
every treaty made between Catholic princes and here- 
tics to be void, and by giving the former the power 
of violating those treaties whenever they have suffi- 
cient strength. 

A preacher proves in the pulpit, that the God of 
the Christians is the God of truth ; that it is by their 
hatred to falsehood his worshippers are known (26). 
He descends from the pulpit, and then owns, that it is 
quite prudent to observe certaio precantioiis(97) ; that 

he 
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he himself in praising the truth, takes great care how he 
speaks it (28). Id fact, the man who should write 
the tme history of bis times, in a Catholic cooatrjr, 
would set all these worshippers of the God of truth 
against him (29). In such a country, a man to guard 
himself from persecution, must either be dumb, a 
fool, or a liar. 

Suppose a preceptor, by force of application, shoald 
inspire his pupil with candour and humanity; hisspi* 
ritual director enters, and tells him that we may par* 
don mankind their vices, but not their errors ; that 
in the latter case indulgence is a crime, and that every 
one who does not think as he does should be burned* 

Such is the ignorance and contradiction of a theo- 
logian, that he declaims against the passions at the 
very moment he would excite emulation in his pupil. 
He tlien forgets that emulation is a passion, and a very 
strong passion too if we judge by its effects. 

In every part of education, therefore, there is con- 
tradiction. What is the cause? An ignorance of the 
true principles of this science ; they have nothing but 
confused ideas about it. Mankind should be en- 
lightened ; the priest opposes it. Does the truth dawn a 
moment upon them ? Its rays are absorbed in die 
darkness of scholastics. Error and crime both search 
for obscurity, the one in words (SO^, the other in the 
night. Let not, however, all the contradictions of 
enr edacation be charged to theology ; there are some 
aba that arise firon the vices of govemaKot. Hair 
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will you persuade a youth to be faithful to society, mad 
to keep the secret of auother, when even ia Eag* 
land, the goyernmenc, under a most frivolous pretext, 
opens the letters of private persons and betrays the 
public confidence ? How can you flatter yourself with 
an expectation of inspiring him with a horror of 
•pies and informers, when he sees them honoured, re- 
warded, and pensioned. 

When a young man comes from the college, and 
mixes with the world, he is expected to render himself 
agreeable and constantly preserve his chastity! At the 
period that the passion of love is most sensibly felt, 
must a young man be indifferent to women, and live 
in the midst of them without desire ^ i Can parental 
stupidity imagine that when government builds a 
theatre for operas, and custom sets it open to young 
men, that, fond of their virginity, they will alwayt 
behold with an eye of indi£ference, a spectacle in which 
the endearments, the transports, and magical power of 



* If they would really damp the desires of love in a young 
inan, what should they do ? Institute violent exercises^ and in- 
spire youth with a taste for them. Exercise is in this case the 
most efficacious lecture. The more we perspire, the more of the 
animal spirits we exhaust, the less vigour renudns for love. The 
coldness and indifference of the savages of Canada, proceeds firom 
the fatigue and inanition produced by their long aad wearisome 
Imntings. 

lov«v 
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love, are painted in the most brilliant colours, and en- 
ter their minds by all the organs of the senses *• 

I should never have done if I would make a cata^- 
logue of all the contradictions in the European edu« 
cation, and especially in that of the Papists. In the 
thick fog of errors, how shall we discover the path of 
virtue ? The Catholic, therefore, frequently wanders 
from it. So that without fixed principles in this mat* 
ter, it is to his situation, to books, to friends, and to 
the mistresses that chance has given him, that he 
owes his virtues or vices. But is there any method of 
rendering the education of men more independent of 
chance f and if there be, how is it to be attained i 

Teach nothing but the truth. Error is continually at 
variance with itself: the truth never. 

Do not abandon the education of the people to two 
powers, who having two opposite interests, constantly 
teach two contradictory moralities (31). 

By what fatality, it will be said, have almost all 
nations confided to the priesthood the moral instruc- 



* Let it not be imagined, from what is here said, that 1 am 
for destroying the opera, or the drama. I only mean to con- 
demn the contradiction in our customs and precepts. I am nei- 
ther an enemy to the theatre, nor in this matter of the opinioD of 
M. Rousseau. The theatres are incontestibly pleasing. Now 
there is no pleasure that in the hands of a wise government may 
not, by being made the rccompence of virtue, become its pro- 
*ductive principle. 
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lion of their youth ! What is the moral of Papists i 
A medly of superstitions. However there is nothing 
which the sacerdotal power cannot execute by the aid of 
superstition. For by that it robs the magistrates of their 
authority, and kings of their legitimate power : it is 
by that it subdues the people, and acquires a power 
over them which is frequently superior to the laws ; 
and finally, by that it corrupts the very principles of 
morality. What remedy is there for this evil ? There 
is but one. This science must be entirely reformed. 
A new spirit must preside over the formation of its 
new principles, and every part of it must be directed 
to the public welfare. 

It is time that under the title of the holy ministers 
of morality, the magistrates should found it on prin- 
ciples that are simple, clear, and consistent with the 
general prosperity, and of which all the inhabitants 
may form ideas equally just and precise. But will the 
simplicity and uniformity of these principles agree 
with the different passions of men ? 

Their desires may be different, but their manner of 
regarding objects is essentially the same. They see 
well and do ill. Every one being born with a just 
discernment discovers the truth, when it is presented 
to him in a clear light. With regard to youth, they 
have more avidity for it, as they are less accustomed 
to break it, and have less interest to see objects differ- 
ent from what they really are. The minds of young 
people cannot be drawn from the truth without force. 

VOL. I. s To 
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To produce diU effect, all the patience aod all the 
art of modem edocation are required ; and CTen thea 
thej see by fits the light of natural reason, and the 
falsity of those opinions with which their memoiies 
are charged. Why then do they not efface those^ 
and substitute in their place new i<ieas? Such a 
change of ideas requires time and pains, and is too 
difficult a task for the greatest part of mankind, who 
frequently descend to the grave before they have ac- 
quired clear and precise ideas of virtue. 

When will they have just ideas i When the religi- 
ous system shall coincide with the national prosperity : 
when religions, the habitual instruments of sacerdotal 
ambition, shall become the felicity of the public. Is 
it possible to conceive such a religion i The exami- 
nation of this question deserves the attention of the 
sagacious part of mankind. I shall therefore, by the 
way, take a view of the false religions. 



CHAP. XL 



OF FALSE RELIGIONS. 



'' XiVBRY religion,'' says Hobbes, *^ founded on the 
*' fear of an invisible power, is a tale, that, avowed 
'^ by a nation, bears the name of religion, and disa- 
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*' vowed by the same natioD, bears the name of super* 
^ sliiion.'* The nine incarnations of Vistnoo are 
feligion in the Indies, and tales at Nuremberg. 

I shall not make use of the authority of this defini*^ 
tion to deny the truth of religion. If I believe my 
nurse and my tuior^ every other religion is false, mine 
alone is the true *. But is it acknowledged fof such 
by the universe ? No : the earth still groans with the 
multitude of temples consecrated to error. There is 
no one that is not the relitrion of some country. 

The histories of Numa^ Zoroaster, Mahomet, and 
io many other founders of modern worship, teach us 
that all religions may be considered as political institu* 
tions, which have a great influence on the happiness 
of nations. 1 therefore suppose^ as the human mind 
stiU produces, fnim time to time, new religions, that 
it is a matter of importance, in order to render theia 
the least detrimental possible, to point out the plan 
diat should be followed in their formation. 

All religions are false, except the Christian : but I 
do not confound that with Popery. 



* Perhaps thb assertion will appear absurd. This absurdity, 
liowever, is commoa to all men. The ridicule in roe, as in them, 
is the effect of pride. If each one thinks his religion thebest« it is 
because each one says to himself: They wko do moi tkimk a* I do, 
vro^. I therefore express mysdf in the same manner at 
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POPEBT IS OF HUMAll IVSTITUTIOV. 

JTopBEY in the eyes of a man of sense is nodiuig 
more than mere idobuy (3£). The Romish chudi 
witboat doabt regarded it as do other thao a human 
iiistjtotioo, wheo, it made of that religion a fcanda* 
Ions use, an instniment of its avarice and ambitioiiy 
that senred to promote the criminal projects of the 
popesy and sanction their avidity and pride. B«l 
these impatationsy say the papists, are calumnies. 

To prove them to be trae, I ask if it be probable 
that the heads of the monastic orders r^arded their 
religion as divine, when to enrich themselves and 
their convents, they forbade the monks to inter anj 
one in holy groand who died without making them 
a bequest. If they were themselves the dupes of a 
doctrine publicly professed, when they made themsdvea 
proprietors (33) of goods, that in quality of stewarda 
for the poor, they ought to have divided among them ? 
If the popes thought they really practised justice and 
humility, when they declared themselves the distri« 
butors of the kingdoms of America, over which tfa^ 
had no sort of right i When by a line of demarka- 
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tion, ihey divided that part of the world (34) be-, 
tween the Spaniards and Portuguese ? Lastly, when 
they pretended to reign over princes, direct tliem in 
temporal matters, and be the arbitrary disposers of 
their crowns ? O papists ! examine what has been the 
conduct of your church in all ages. Has it sought to 
entertain a Roman garrison in every kingdom, and to 
attach a great number of men to its interest i (it is the 
practice of every ambitious sect.) It has instituted a 
great number of rdigious orders ; erected and peopled 
a great number of monasteries ; and lastly has had the 
artifice to quarter this ecclesiastical militia in the coun* 
tries where it was established. 

The same motive that made it desire the multipli* 
cation of the secular clergy, has multiplied the sacra- 
ments : and the people, in order to receive tliem, were 
obliged to augment the number of their priests. They 
toon equalled that of the grass-hoppers of Egypt* 
Like them they devoured the harvests ; these priests, 
secular and regular, being maintained at die expence 
of the catholic nations. To bind these priests more 
closely to its'interest, and to enjoy their affection with- 
out a rival, the church obliged them to Uve a life of 
celibacy, without wives and without children ; but 
otherwise in a state of ease and luxury, that made 
their condition continually more pleasing to them. 
This was not all ; the Romish church, still farther to 
increase its riches and power, endeavoured, in the 
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name of St. Peter, or some other, to raise contribu- 
tions in every kingdom. By this method, it in effect 
opened a bank between earth and heaven, and under 
the name of indulgence*, received ready money for 
bills drawn on heaven and payable to order. 

Now, as we have seen in every age the sacerdotal cha- 
racter sacrifice virtue to the lust of wealth and power: 
when we read the history of the popes, and sec their 
policy, their ambition, their manners, in a word their 
whole conduct, and find it so different from that 
prescribed by the gospel, how can we imagine that 
the chiefs of this religion have had any other design 
than to get posseiision of all the power and wealth 
of the earth (3o)? 

After examining the manners and conduct of the 
monks, the clergy, and pontiffs, a protestanl may, I 
think, show, for the justification of his belief, and the 
advantiige of nations, that Popery was never any thing 
more than a human institution. But why have religions 
been hitherto merely local ? Is it not possible to con* 
ct'ive one that may become universal? 
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CHAP. XIIL 



OF AN UNIVERSAL RfiLIGTON. 

A.N universal religion cannot be founded except on 
principles that are eternal and invariable, that are 
drawn from the nature of men and things, and that, 
like the propositions of geometry, are ca|)able of the 
most rigorous demonstration. Are there such principles, 
and can they be equally adapted to all nations ? Yes, 
doubtless: or if they vary, it will be only in some of 
their applications to those different countries where 
chance has placed the different nations. 

But among the principles or laws proper for all so* 
cieties, which is the first and most sacred ? That 
which secures to every one his property, his life, and 
his libenv. 

When a man is an uncertain proprietor of his land, 
he will not till his field, he will not cultivate his or* 
chard : the nation soon becomes ravaged and deso- 
lated by famine. Is a man the uncertain proprietor 
of his life and liberty ? He that is in continual fear, 
it without spirit and without industry : solely concerned 
for his personal preservation, and wrapt up in himself, 
he does not regard what passes without him : he does 
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not Study the science of mao, nor remark bis desires 
and his passions. It is^ however, from this prelimi* 
nary knowledge that the laws most conformable to the 
public prosperity are to be deduced. 

By what fatality have laws so necessary to society, 
remained unknown, even to the present dayf Why 
has not heaven hitherto revealed them i Heaven, I 
answer, requires that man by his reason should co-ope- 
rate in his own happiness, and that of the numerous 
societies of the earth (36) ; and that the master-piece, 
of an excellent legislation should be, like that of other 
sciences, the product of genius and experience. 

God has said to man, I have created thee, I have 
given thee sensations, memory, and consequently rea- 
son. It is my will that thy reason, sharpened at first 
by want, and afterwards enlightened by experience, 
shall provide thee sustenance, teach thee to cultivate 
the land, to improve the instruments of labour, of 
agriculture, in a word, of all the sciences of the first 
necessity. It is also my will, that by cultivating this 
same reason, thou mayst come to a knowledge of my 
moral will, that i.s, of thy duties toward society, of 
the means of maintaining order, and lastly of the 
knowledge of the best legislation possible. 

This is the only natural religion to which I would 
have mankind elevate their minds, that only which 
can become universal, that which is alone worthy of 
God, which is marked with his seal, and that of the 
truth. All others must bear the impression of man, 
5 of 
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of fraad and falsehood'*. The will of God^ just and 
good, is that the childreD of the earth should be 
happjj and enjoy every pleasure compatible with the 
public welfare. 

Such is the true worship, that which philosophy 
should reveal to the world. No other saints would 
belong to such a religion than the beneiactors of huma- 
nity; such as Lycurgus, Solon, Sidney, the inventors 
of some useful art, some pleasure that is new, but 
conformable to the general interest : none would be 
rejected as reprobate, but the enemies of society^ and 
the gloomy adversaries of pleasure. 

Will the priests f one day become the apostles of 
such a religion ? Their interest forbids it. The clouds 
that hover over the principles of morality and legisla^ 
tion (which essentially are the same science) have been, 
brought thither by their policy. It is on the ruins of 
the greatest part of religions that sound molality must 
. be founded. Would to God that the priests, suscep* 
tible of a noble ambiUon, had sought in the consti* 



* Thb is evidently to be understood of mere natural religion, 
and has nothing to do with that which is revealed ; for the ques- 
tion here is not, whether the revealed religion be true or £dse ; 
but how a natural religion, that would be universally useful, 
might be established. T. 

t Tlie author means the Romish priests, to whom it is plain he 
every where refers. T. 
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taent priociples of man, the invariable laws by which 
nature and heayen directs that the happiness of socie- 
ties be established ! Would to God that the religious 
system may become the palladium of public felicity I 
II is to the priests that these cares should be con- 
fided. They would then enjoy a grandeur and glory 
founded on public gratitude. They might then say 
to themselves each day of their lives, it is by us that 
mankind are happy. Such a grandeur, such a lasting 
happiness appeared to them mean and despicable* 
You might, O ministers of the altar! become the 
idols of intelligent and virtuous men ! you have chosea 
rather to command bigots and slaves ; you have 
rendered yourselves odious to good citizens, by becom- 
ing the plague of nations, the instruments of their un-> 
happiness^ and the destroyers of true morality. 

Morality founded on true principles is the only true 
natural religion. However, if there should be men 
whose insatiate credulity (37) cannot be satisfied with- 
out a mysterious religiou ; let the friends of the mar- 
vellous search out among the religions of that sort, one 
ikhose establishment will be least detrimental tosocietj^ 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



OF THB CONDITIONS, WITHOUT WHICH A R£L1GI01f 
IS DESTRUCTIVE TO NATIONAL FELICITY. 

^N intolerant religion, and one i^hose worship re* 
quires a great expence, is undoubtedly a prejudicial 
religion. Its intolerance must, in process of time, 
depopulate the nation, and the sumptuous worship ex- 
haust its wealih (3S). There are Roman Catholic 
countries were they reckon near fifteen thousand con- 
vents, twelve thousand priories, fifteen thousand cha- 
pels, thirteen hundred abbeys, ninety thousand priests 
employed in serving forty-five thousand parishes, and 
besides all these an infinite number of abb^, teachers, 
and ecclesiastics of every kind^ amounting in the 
whole, to at least three hundred thousand men, whose 
cost * would maintain a formidable army and marine. 



* In every country containing 300,000 monks, curates, priests, 
canons, bishops, &c. they must cost the state, in lodging, cloath- 
ing, feeding, &c. one with another, half-a-cro^ n per day. Now, 
to support this, what prodigious sums must the priesthood raise 
om the nation, in rents, tenths, pensions, imposts for masses, n> 
pairs of churches and chapels, parochial and conventual treasu- 

A re- 



A 
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A religion thas expensive to a state (39) cannot long 
be the religion of an enlightened and well goremed 



fiefy fcats in chnrchety offering^, roarruigesy baptifnuy boMh 
cliariticsy dbpeimtioiify initsions, &c. » 

^The tenths alone that the clergy draw from the cuttiTatod lands 
of a country, are nearly equal to what is receired by all its pro- 
prieton. In France the arpent * of cultiirated land, let at fire 
shOlings and six-pence, or six shillings, yields about twenty or 
twenty-two nunotsofcomofthreebusheb each. The priest for hii 
tenth takes two; the price of these two nunots, or six bosheby asf 
bc^ one year with another, dght or nine shillingi. The priest 
moreoTer takes as much straw as may amount to fiire shillingji ; 
besides his tenth of oatsand their straw amountingto twenty pence 
or two shillings : total fifteen shillings that the priest takes in the 
three years for the same land, that yields the proprietor inthe same 
time sixteen or eig!hteen shillings, out of which he is to pay the 
tenth, support hb £uin, make good the deficiencies of unlet land« 
and loss by formers, &c. 

From this calculation it is easy to judge of the inunense riches 
of the clergy ; supp(»e we reduce the number to 200,000 ? Their 
maintenance will then amount to 25,000/. sterling per day, and 
consequently to nine millions one hundred and twenty-fire thou- 
sand pounds per annum. Now what a fleet and army might be 
maintained with this sum ? A wise government, therefore, cannot 
be desirous of supporting a religion that is so expensireand bur- 
thensome to the subject. In Austria, Spain, and Bavaria, and 
perhaps, even in France, the priests, (deduction being made for 
interest paid to annuitants) are richer than the sovereign. 

* The arpent contains one hundred perches square, of eighteen 
feet each. T. 

nation 
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nation (40). The people that submit to it will labour 
only to maintain the ease and luxnry of the priesthood ; 
each of its inhabitants will be nothing more than a 
slave to the sacerdotal power. 

In order to be good, therefore, a religion should be 

What remedy is there for this abuse ? There is but one ; and 
that b to diminidi the number of the priests. But there are reli- 
l^oos (and the Roman Catholic b of this sort) whose worship re- 
quires a great number. In this case the worship should be changed, 
or Aleast the number of the sacraments diminished . The fewer 
pneaCs there are, the fewer funds will be necessary for their main* 
tcnance. But these funds are sacred. Why? Is it because they 
are in pait usurped from the poor ? The clergy are only the de- 
positaries. Therefore no taxes should be levied on these funds, 
biit'soch as are absolutely necessary for government I would ob- 
serve further, that the temporal power being expressly a|^inted to 
watch over the temporal happiness of the people, it has a right to the 
administration of such legacies as are left to the poor, and to take 
into its own hands the management of all the funds of which the 
monks have defrauded them. But what use shall be made of 
them? Apply them to the actual support of the wretched; 
«ther by charities or diminution of taxes, or by the purchase of 
small possessions, which distributed among those whom poverty 
has deprived of their property, will, by making them proprietors, 
render them citizens *• 

* These long notes will not perhaps, afford much entertainment to 

an Englishman, They should however afford him a sensible pl<^a- 

sure, when he reflects how much happier the inhabitants of this 

country now are, than their ancestors were a very few centuries 

past T. 

tolerant 
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tokrant aad little expensive (41). lu clergy dioold 
have no authority over the people. A dread of the 
priest debases the mind and the soul : makes the one 
brutish and the other servile. Must the ministers of 
the alur be always armed with the sword ? Can the 
1>arbarities committed by their intolerance ever be 
forgotten ? The earth is yet drenched with the blood 
it has spilt ! Civil toleration alope is not sufficient to 
secure the peace of nations : the ecclesiastic must con- 
cur in the same intention. Every dogma is the seed 
of discord and injustice that is sown among men. 
Which IS the truly tolerant religion ? That which like 
the pagan has no dogma, or which may be reduced, 
like that of the philosophers, to a t^ound and elevated 
oiorality ; which will^ doubtless be one day the reli- 
gion of the universe. 

It is requisite, moreover, that a religion be gentle 
and humane : 

Ttjat its ceremonies contain nothing gloomy of 
severe : 

That it constantly present spectacles that are pom- 
pous, and festivals that are pleasing (4i): 

That its worship excite the passions, but such pas* 
sioDs only as tend to the public utility ; the religion 
that stifles them produces Talapoins, Bonzes, and 
Bramins ; but never heroes, illustrious men, and nobl^ 
citizens. 

The religion that is joyful, supposes a noble con- 
fidence 
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fidence in the goodness of the Supreme Being. Whj 
would you have him resemble an Eastern tyrant? Why 
make him punish slight faults with eternal torment? 
Why thus put the name of the Divinity at the bottom 
of the portrait of the devil ? Why oppress the soul 
with a load of fear, break its springs, and transform 
the worshipper of Jesus, into a vile pusillanimous 
slave? It is the malignant who paint a milignant God. 
What is their devotion ? A veil for their crimes, 

A religion departs from its political purpose, when 
the man who is just, humane toward his brethren, and 
distinguisbed for his talents and his virtues, is not as- 
sured of the favour of heaven : when a momentary de- 
sire, a burst of passion, or omission of a mass, can de- 
prive him of it for ever. 

Let not the rewards of heaven be made the price of 
triflingreligiousoperations,which convey a diminutive 
idea of the Eternal, and false conceptions of \irtue ; 
its rewards should never be assigned to fasting, hair- 
cloth, a blind submission, and self-castigation. 

The man who places these operations among the 
virtues, might as well include in the number leaping, 
dancing, and tumbling on the ro|)e. What is it to 
the public whether a young fellow flog himself or take 
a perilous leap ? 

As the fever was formerly deified, why not deify the 
public good ? Why has not this divinity his worship, 
bis temple; and his priests ; (45) and lastly, why make 

• a vir- 
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a virtue of self-denial ? Hamanity is in man the onlj 
virtue truly sublime : it is the principal^ and perhaps 
the only one with which religion ought to inspire mao* 
kind, as it includes almost all others. 

Let humility be held in veneration by a convent : il 
favours the meanness and idleness of a monastic life 
(44). But ought this humility to be the virtne of a 
people ? No : A noble pride has ever been that of a re- 
nowned nation. It was the spirit of contempt, with 
which the Greeks and Romans regarded the slavish 
nations ; it was a just and lofty opinion of their own 
courage and force, that, concurring with their laws, 
enabled them to subdue the universe*. Pride, it will be 
said, attaches a man to the earth : so much the better ; 
pride is therefore useful. Let religion, far from oppo- 



* That theRomans owed much of their exaltation to this spirit 
is rery certain, but it is not so certain that they made a right use of 
it, or at least did not carry it to an excess ; for as Lord Bolingbrd^e 
observes, in his Letters on the Study of History, when speaking of 
the Roman nation, during the career of their conquests, when 
they had not yet learned the lesson of moderation : " An insatia- 
" ble thirst of military fame, an unconfined ambition of extending 
"their empire, an extravagant confidence in their own knowledge 
*' and force, an insolent contempt of their enemies, and an impetu- 
" ous, overbearing spirit, with which they pursued all their enter- 
" prizes, composed at that time the distinguishing character of a 
*' Roman ; and their sages had not then learned, that virtues in 
" excess degenerate into vices.'' T. 



sing 
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Miug, encrease in man an attachment lo things terres* 
trial ; let every citizen be employed in promoting the 
prosperity, the glory and power of his country ; and 
let religion be the panegyrist of every action that pro* 
motes the welfiire of the majority, sanctify all use- 
ful establishments, and never destroy them. May 
the interest of the spiritual and temporal powers be 
for ever one and the same; may these two powers be 
reunited, as at Rome, in the hands of the magis- 
trates (45) : may the voice of heaven be henceforth 
tliat of the public good : and may the oracles of God 
confirm every law that is advantageous to the people ! 



CHAP. XV. . 



▲MOKQ THB FALSE RELIGIONS, WHICH HAVE BEEN 
LEAST DETRIMENTAL TO THE HAPPINESS OF SO- 
CIETY ? 

The first I shall mention is that df the Pagans : but 
al the time of its institution, this pretended religion 
was nothing more than the allegorical system of nature. 
Satom was Tlmef Ceres, Matter ; and Jupiter the ge- 
neratiog Spirit (4G). All the fables of mythology were 
mere emblems of certain principles of nature. When 
we consider it as a religious system, was it so absurd to 
voi». I. F adort 
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.111^ iiumes, thcdiflcrent attributes of 



a virhi*. 

virtui. ... 

the f V 

1 , ..,^,.\ ;. t*r Minerva, of Venus, Mars, Apollo, 

wlioni (lid they adore? Jupiter, by 

.., liii'icii as wise, beautiful, powerful, enligh- 

..ul k-i tilising the universe. Is it more rational 

..til, under the names of St. Eustache, St. Mar- 

.... Ml Si. Koch, temples to the Supreme Being? But 

I tit Tui^ans knelt before statues of wood or stone. 

Ihi- Catholics do the same; and if we may judge by 

rxLcrnal appearances, they frequently express more 

veneration for their saints than for the Eternal. 

I am willing to allow moreover that the Pagan reli- 
gion was the most absurd. It is wrong for a religion 
to be absurd : its absurdity may have mischievous con- 
sequences. Tliis fault, however, is not of the first 
magnitude ; and if its principles be not entirely oppo- 
site to the public good, if its maxims may be made 
agreeable to the laws, and the general utility, it is even 
the least detrimental of all others. Such was the Pa- 
gan religion. It never opposed the projects of a p;i- 
triotie legislature. It was without dogmas, and con- 
sequently humane and tolerant. There could be no 
dispute, no war among its sectaries that the slightest 
attention of the magistrates would not prevent. Its 



* Wtf arv astcui'Le'l at the absurdity of the Pagan rcligicn : 
posterity will one day be &r more astoaished at the religtuii «f 
thtf Pa-jists. 

worship 
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worship moreover did not require a great number of 
priestSy and titerefore was not necessarily a charge to 
the state. 

Their Lares or domestic gods, sufficed for the daily 
worship of indtvaduals. Some t«mples erected in large 
cities, some colleges of priests, some pompous festi* 
vak, were sufficient for their rational devotion. These 
festivals, in the vacation from rural labours, gave the 
inhabitants an opportunity to visit the cities, and b^ 
came thereby a season of pleasure. Though these 
feasts were magnificent, they were rare, and conse- 
•<{uent)y but little expensive. The Pagan religion had 
not therefore any of the inconveniencies of Popery. 

This religion of the senses was moreover the moat 
proper for mankind, the best adapted to produce those 
strong impressions that it is necessary for the Iegisl*> 
lure sometimes to excite m the people. The iroagina* 
lion being thereby continually kept in action, nature 
was held in entire subjection to the empire of Poesy, 
which enlivened and invigorated every part of the 
universe. The summits of the mountains, the wide ex* 
tended plains, the impenetrable forests, the sources^ 
^ the rivers, and the depths of the seas, were peopled 
by the Oreades, the Fauns, the Nape, the Hainadry- 
ades, the Tritons, and Nereides. The gods and god- 
desses lived in society with mortals, took a part in their 
feasts, their wars, and their amours ; Neptune supped 
with the king of Ethiopia. Tlie Nymphs and Heroes 
tat down anoog the Gods. Latona had her altars. 

f9 The 
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The deified Hercules espoused Hebe. These celebrated 
heroes inhabited the fields and the groves of Elysium. 
Tliosc fields, since adorned by the ardent imagination 
of the prophet, who transported thither the Houris, 
were the abode of various and illustrious men of every 
sort. It was there that Achilles, PatrocIns> Ajajf, 
Agamemnon, and all those heroes that fought under 
the walls of Troy, were still employed in military ex- 
ercises ; it was there that Pindar and Homer still cele- 
brated the Olympic games, and the exploits of the 
Greeks. 

I'he sort of exercise and song that had been the oc^ 
cupation of the heroes and poets on the earth ; in a 
word, all the tastes they had contracted, accompanied 
them in the infernal regions. Their death was properly 
no other than a prolongation of their life. 

According to this religion, what must have been the 
most earnest desire, the most cogent interest of the 
Pagans ? That of serving their country by their talents, 
their courage, their integrity, their generosity, by all 
their virtues. It became a matter of importance to 
render themselves dear to those, with whom they were 
to continue their existence after death. Far from ex- 
tinguishing that enthusiasm which a wise legislation 
inspires for virtue and talents, it was by this religion 
more strongly excited. The ancient legislators con- 
vinced of the utility of the passions, had no desire 
to stifle them. What sort of men would you look for 
among a people without desires i Merchants, captains, 
6 soldiers^ 
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soldiers, meu of letters, able ininisters f No : uoue but 
monks. 

A people without industry, courage, riches, and 
science, are born the slaves of any neighbour that has 
boldness enough to put on their fetters. Men must 
have passions, and the Pagan religion did not exttn- 
gnisb in them the sacred and animating fire. Perhaps 
the Scandinavian, a little different from the Greek and 
Roman, led mankind to virtue by a more efficacious 
method. Reputation was the god of thii people. It was 
the only divinity from whom the inhabitants expected 
their reward. Every one aspired to be the child of 
Reputation. Every one honoured the bards, as the 
distributors of glory, and the priests of the temple of 
renown *• The silence of the bards was dreadful to 
warriors, and even to princes. Contempt was the lot 
of every one that was not the child of Reputation.- 
Flattery was then unknown to the poets. The severe 
and incorruptible inhabitants of a free country, they 
had not then debased themselves by servile eulogies. 
No one among them even dared to celebrate a name 
that the public esteem had not already consecrated. 
To obtain this esteem, a man must have rendered some 



* The advantage of this religion over sonie others is inestimahle ; 
as it fpvrajrds those talents and actions onlv that are useful to our 

m 

country ; and the heaven of other religions, is the revrartl of fasting, 
solitude, castigation, and other stupid virtues that are u$ele» to 
societv. 

F 3 service 
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tervice to his country. The rdigioas and powerful de- 
sire of immortal fame, therefore, excited men to render 
themselves illustrious by their talents, and their virtues. 
What advantage must not such a religion, that was at 
the same time more pure than the Pagan, procure to 
a nation ! 

But is a religion of this sort to be established in a 
society already formed ? The attachment of a people 
to the prevailing worship is well known, and their bor* 
ror against a new religion. What method can be taken 
to change the received opinions ? 

The method- is perhaps more easy than may be 
imagined. If in a nation reason be tolerated, it will 
substitute the religion of Renown in preference to all 
others. But if it should substitute mere Deism, what 
advantage will it not give to humanity * ! But will the 
worship rendered to the Divinity^ remain a long time 
pure f The people are groveling ; superstition is their 
religion. The temples elevated at first to the Eternal, 
will soon be consecrated to his several perfections ; ig- 
norance will make of them as many gods. Be it so : 
and so far let the magistrate permit them to go : but 
arrived ihere, let the same magibtrate, attentive to di- 
rect the progress of ignorance, and more especially of 
superstition, keep it always in view ; let him observe 



* That 15, how much better is it that man sbouki be mere 
Debts than Paphts : not know Christianity, than make it subKT- 
vieol to wicked and cooteroptiblt purpoies * T. 

what 
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wbal form it assumes, and oppose the establishmeDi of 
every dogma, eveqr principle iucoosistent with sound 
morality, that is to say, with the public utility. 

Every mao is jealous of his fame. If the magis- 
trate, as at Rome^ unites in his person the double office 
of senator and minister of the altar (47) ; the priest i[\ 
him should be constantly subordinate to the senator^ 
and ireligian coi^tantly subordinate to the public hap- 
piness. 

The abb6 de St. Pierre has ^d^ the priest cannot 
be really useful but in quality of an officer of morality. 
Now, who can better fill that noble function than the 
■lagistrat^ i Vfho better than he can show the mo- 
lives of geneiral interest^ on which are founded parti- 
ticular laiprs, and the indissolubility of the bond that 
unites the happiness of individuals with that of the 
public. 

What influence would not moral instruction, given 
by a senate, have on the minds of the people ? With 
what respect would not the latter receive the decisions 
of the former? It is from the legislative body alone 
that we can expect a beneficent religion, one more- 
over that is tolerant and not expensive, and that offers 
no ideas of the Divinity but what are grand and so- 
lemn : that excites the soul to a love of talents and 
virtue; and lastly, that has not, like the legislature, 
any other object than the felicity of the people. Let 
sagacious magistrates be clothed with temporal and 
spiritual power^ and all contradiction between religious 

F 4 and 
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and patriotic precqpU will disappear : all the people 
will adopt the same priociples of morality, and will 
form the same idea of a science in which it is so impor- 
tant for all of them to be equally instructed. 

Perhaps many ages will elapse before the alterations 
that are requisite for human happiness can be made in 
the false religions. What has happened to the pre« 
sent hour ? That men have nothing but confosed ideas 
of morality : ideas that they owe to their different si- 
tu ^tions, and to chance, which never gives to two 
men precisely the same series of circumstances, nor 
ever permits them to receive the same instructions, 
and acquire the same ideas. Hence 1 <K>nclnde, diat 
the inequality actually perceived in the understandings 
of different men, cannot be considered as a proof of 
their unequal aptitude to acquire it. 



NOTES. 



NOTES. 



1. ((age4.\XHB science of roan b the sdcnce of philosophers; 

to whom the poUticiaDs think themselves, in this respect, far su- 
perior. They in ixX know rooie of the cabals of a cabinet, and 
in consequence conceive the highest opinion of their own abilities. 
If they are curious to know their merit, let them write on nui, 
and publish their thoughts : the esteem they will be held in by 
the public will teach them what esteem they ou^t to have far 
tiiemselves. 

2. (ibid.) The minister knows the details of bunness better than 
the philosopher. His information in this line is more extensive : . 
but the latter has more leisure to study the heart of man, and 
knows it better than the minister. They are boih> by their difie- 
rent species of study, destined to elucidate each other. The mi- 
nister who would promote the public good, should be the friend 
and protector of letters. Before it was forbidden aft Futs to pfint 
any tiling but Catechisms and Almanacs, it was to the numeioot 
pamphlets of intelligent men, that France, they say, owed the ad- 
vantage of exporting com, which was demonstrated by men of 
science. The minister, who was then at the head of the finances, 
availed himself of their information. 

3. (p. 3.) To whatever degree of perfection educaftioD may be 
carried, let it not be imagined, however, that all who are aUe to 
receive it may be made men of genius. By the aid of instroctioii 
an emulation may be excited aroongthe people, they may be ht- 
bituated to attention, have their hearts opened to humanity, and 
Iheir minds to truth ; in a word, all the people may be made, if 
not men of genius, at least men of understanding and sensibility. 
But, as I shall prove in the coune of thb work, thb is all the im- 
proved 
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prored fcience of educaiioo caa perionn, ad k b cnongli. A 
uftioo coiDpoied in general of such fort of men woald be, withoot 
dbpnie, the fim in the miveffie. 

4. (p. 6.) At Vienna, Pam, Lisbon, and in all the catholic 
coaotrieiy the tale of operas, dramat, romance*, and eren iome 
food books of geome li y and medicine is pennittcd ; but of every 
other sort, the works of saperior merit, and that is rrp i nM as 
iDch by the rest of Europe, is prohibited. Soch are those of Vol- 
taire, Mannontel, Bonsseau, Mootesquien, Ac. In FtaDCtf the 
apty o ba t ioo of the censor, b almost al vap a ccitificate of the stn- 
piditj of an author. It announces a book without enemies, whidi 
at firrt win be receired with approbation, because no one t r o uM c i 
himself about it, because it does not excite enrj, nor wound any 
one's pride ; and contains nothing but what all the woild knov«. 
The gencnl eulogy of the moment of publication, almost ahrajs 
excludes that of futurity. 

5. (p. 7.) The scholastic, nys the English prorerb, b a mere 
ass, that having neither the meekness of a Christian, nor the reason 
of a philosopher, ncv the aflability of a courtier, b nothing more 
than an object of ridicule. 

0. (ibid.) What is the science of schobitics ? it b to abuse 
words, and render their signiftcatioo uncertain. It was by Ttttne 
of certain barbarous tenns that the fnagir«^p* formerly destroyed 
enchanted castles, or at leasttheir appearance. The scholastics^ 
heirs of the power of the an^^^ if magicians, have, by virtue of 
certain unintelligible words, in like manner given the appearance 
of ascicnce to the most absurd reveries. If there be a way to do- 
troy their enchantments, it must be by obliging them to gif e a 
precise definition of the terms they use. Were they forced to an- 
nex clear ideas to their terms, the magic of their science would 
vanish. We should, thereiore, mistruft every work where fre- 
quent use b made of the language d the schoob ; that in comnoa 
use b almost always sufficient for those that have clear ideas. He 
that would trust, and not deceive manVinA^ should qieak their 
language. 

^ 7. ip.9) 
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7. (p. 9.) Tbere are but few countries where the sciences of 
morality and politics are studied. Young people are sddom per- 
mitted to exercise their minds on subjects of thb sort. The 
priests are unwilling they should contract a habit of reasoning. 
The word ralianal is now synonymous with incredukms. The 
clergy probably suspect that the arguments £or fiuth, like the 
little wings of Mercury, are too weak to sijpport it. To be a phi* 
losopher, says Mallebranche^ we must see ckariy ; and to be true 
bdiereiay we must believe blindly. MaUebranche did not perceiTe 
that he made 'a fool of his firm believer. In iud, wherein does a 
silly credulity consist ? in believing without sufficient evidence. 
I shall here be told of the fidth of Charbonnier. He was in a 
particular situation. He conversed with God, who gave him an 
inward light. Every man except thb Charboimler, who boasts of 
blind £uth» and a belief on hear$iuf» is therefore a man puffed up 
with infituation. 

8. fp. 10.^ Let us sometimes amuse ourselves with the paint- 
iagji of ridicule. There b nothing better. Every excellent piece 
of thb sort supposes a large share of discernment im him that drew 
it What does society owe him ? a tribute of gratitude and i^ 
|dause proportionate to the evils hb ridicule has banished, by ex- 
posing thb or that defect. A nation that should regard thb matter 
as important, would be itself ridiculous. ** Of what consequence 

* b it, says an Englbh author, that a certain dtisen b singular in hb 
' humour: that apetit maitre b curious in hb dress, or a coquet 

* afiected in her behaviour } she may white-wash, paint, and patch 

< her fiice and lie with her gallant, without affecting my property : 

< the incessant flutter of a £m does not injure my constitution." 
A nation too much busied with the coquetry of a woman, or the 
foppery of a petit maitre, b evidentiy a frivolous nation. 

9. (p. 11.) All nations have reproached the French with their 
frivolity. "If the French, said Mr. Saville formerly, are frivo- 
'* lous, the Spaniards grave and supeistitiotts, the English serious 
*' and profound ; these properties are the effects of their forms of 
^ goveinmeut It b at Paris that the nan curious in trinketsand 

''dress 
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** dfoi ought to fix kb abode : it ii Jt Madrid aad LbImii Akj 
** ouglift to reside who knre to gire themsHTes <fiKipliiie, md tee 
'' Ihrtr bretlireii bunit alire ; and lasthr it if at Losdoa tfKj 
'* should live, who would thini, and exert that bciiltjwiiicil pnocf- 
** pallT ifirtingoiriies the man from the brute. Aoconfing totfaii 

author, there are but three suhjecti worthj of lauidiiJtiou : 

nature, reiigion, aad guvemoieot. Nov, as the Fieodi, sajshe, 
** dare not th'mk on these subfects their books, insipid tomcBy cmt 
*'aflord entertainment onlj to women. Libertjralone enobicsike 
'' spirit of a nation, and the spirit of a nation b that of its wrilcn. 
^ The mincb of the Frendi are without energy. The only a tiM^ 

ble author among them that I hare a regard for is Mcolaigpw. 

Few of hb ieOow-subjccts are worthj to admire Inm : to IdcI 
" him we must think, and to tinnk we mvA be free*." 

10. (p. 36.) The Jesuits alibrd a striking example of the power 
of education. If their order has produced few men of gensai 
in the arts or sciences ; if they hare had no Newton in physics, no 
Racine in Tragedy, no Huygens in astronomy, or Pot in chj- 
mistiy' ; no Bacon, Locke, Vohaire, Fontaine, &c. it b not thaC 
the relig;ioui of thb order never find among their scholars those 
who dbcoT«T the greater genius. The Jesuits moreorer, frooi 
the tranquillity of their colleges, have not then- studies molested 
by any avocation*, and their manner of living b the most faToma- 
ble to the acqubition of talents. Why then have they giren so 
few illustrious men to Europe } It b because surrounded by £ma- 
tics and bigots, a Jesuit dares not think but after hb superiors : it 
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* A great part of that iini%'eTsal respect which b paid to the 
writiugs of Montaigne arises, I imagine, from bb unparalleled frank* 
ne^. We see hb inmost thoughts ; and there b in the human mind 
»uch a strong relbh for the truth, when it does not oppose our in- 
trrre^, that wherever we are sure sie see it, we are sure to be 
plf'ased. Montaigne wrote whatever he thought ; most authors 
¥ rite whatever they think will plcsne their readers. T. 
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i% moreoTcr, because forced to apply themselTes for yean iop^ 
tlier to the study of the casuists and tbeolo^, that study, so lepog- 
■ut to sound reason, destroys Hs efficacy on them. How can 
tliey preserve on the benches ajusl judgment ! the habit of sophis- 
try must comipt it 

1 1. (ibkL) If aU the Savoyards have in a manner the same cha- 
ncter, it is because chance has placed them in sHuiftiotts nearly 
•imilary and thai ther almost all receive nearlv the same educa- 
tion. Why are they aU travellers ? because there is no living with- 
out money, and they have none at home. Why are they bbo- 
nous } because they are without assistance, and without protec- 
tion in the countries to which they transplant themselves ; and 
brcnd is notto be had without labour. Why are they Cuthfol and 
^figent } because tobeemployed in preference to the natives, they 
must surpass them in diligence and fidelity. Why, in the Ixt 
place ,are they.all frugal ? because having, like other men, an attach- 
ment to thnr native country, they go out beggars to return rich* 
and lire on what they have arcumufaied. Suppose, therefore, we 
had the greatest desire to inspirea youngman with the virtues of a 
Savoyard, wluch b tobe done ? pbce him ina similar situation ; and 
let a part of his education be confided to misfortune and indigence. 
Want and poverty are the only instructors whose lessons aie always 
beard, and whose counsels are ahravs efficacious. But if the na- 
tional manners will not permit him to receive such an educadon, 
what other roust be substituted for it > I do not know : no other 
can be so certain. We should not be surpiised, therefore, if he do 
not acquire any of the virtues we desire him to have. Who 
can wonder at the want of success in an educMion that b insuf- 
ficient 

\Q. (p. C9.) Shakspeare never played but one part wdl, which 
was the ghost in Hamlet. 

13. (ibid.) See the extract in the Dictionary of Moreri, and 
die extract from the Republic of Letters : Jan. 1685, <' It was to 
"alady to whom was given at Rouen the name of MeUta, that 

" France 
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Fnmce owesthe great Corneille.'' It ism like manner 
thflt &kglaiid owes the celebrated Hognth. 

14. (p. 31.) Tlie greiter part of men of genius wonldhavelt 
believed that their early youth announced vrhA theyshoold oae 
<lay be : this b their foible. Would they pretend to be of a aft- 
perior race to therest of mankind? be it so. Let us not dispute 
thispoint with dieir vanity : we shall afiront them ; but let m naC 
believe it on their mere assertion ; we should deceivie ounetves. 
Nothmg is more illusory and uncertain than these fint prognoitici. 
Newton and Fonteneile were but indifferent scholars. Thr rlMsri 
are filled with clever dnldreny and the world with foolisli men. 

15. (ibid.) The life or deaths the iavciuror disgrace of apft> 
Iron, frequently determine our future state and pfofeasioa. Hoar 
many men of geruus cb we owe to accidents of tiiis sort. FalN-> 
hood, meanness and frivolity reign in a court ? do men live there 
without regard to truth, humanity, and posterity } Who can 4ottbt 
but disgrace or oppresrioo may be sometimes olutary to a oov* 
6er ; he may recollect in exile what man owes to himsdf ; and 
removed from the dissipations of a court, a habit of study and 
meditation may chance to produce m \um the de^^dopemen t of the 
mostexalted talents. (See on tkU head Ld. BoUmgbrake^a B^/UC" 
tioiu on Etiie.) 

16. (ibid.) M. Rousseau » not insensible ; his very lailii^ 
against women is aproof of it Every one of them may ap(dy to 
him this verse. 

" Tout jusqu'4 tea mepris, m'a prouv6 ton amour." 
All, even thy disdam, declares thy love.* 

17. (p. 32.) M. Rousseau in his works has always appeared to me 
less solicitous to instruct than to seduce hb readers. Every where 
the orator, and seldom the reasoner, he forgets that though it b 

* It b proper to add here, that M. Rousseau has sbce made the 
greatest atonement a man can make /or railing at women ; that of 
marrying. T. 

sometimes 
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><UM.iimes peimitted to m^e use of eloquence in philosophic dii- 
dUBonSy it is only when the importance of an opinion already re- 
ceived is to be strongly impressed on the mind. Was it necessary, 
fo example, to rouse the Athenians firom their stupor, and arm 
them against Philip ? It was then incumbent on Demosthenes to 
exert all the pofvers of his eloquence, but when a new opinion istobe 
examined, reason alone should be employed; he that is then elo- 
quent is wrong. Does the English house of commons always pay a 
due attention to the different use that should be made ofdoquence, 
and the spirit of discussion ? 

. 18. f p. 33.) M. Rousseau became acquainted at Montmorency 
with Marshal Luxembourg ; that nobleman had an affection for 
him, and honoured his talents, protected him, and by that protec- 
tion acquired a right to the acknowledgment of all men of let- 
ters. Let not learned men blush to extol the truly great, why 
should they refuse praise where it is deserved ? if the people have 
need of instruction, the literati have need of protectors. The 
friendship of Marshal Luxembourg could not, it is true, protect 
M. Rousseau firom persecution. Perhaps the influence of that 
nobleman was not sufficiently strong ; or perhaps the protector of 
the good and great is not so powerful as the hypocrisy of the bad. 
It may be added to the prsdse of M. Luxembourg, that he never 
lavished his favours on those insects of literature who reflect dis- 
grace on their protector. 

** If great men chuse indifferently, says Lord Shaftesbury, any 
subject for their bounty, and are pleased to confer their favour 
on some one. pretender to art, or piromiscuously on such of the 
** tnbe of writers, whose chief ability has lain in making thdr court 
well, and obtaining to be introduced to their acquaintance. This 
they think sufficient to instal them patrons of wit, and masters 
** of the literate order. But this method will, of any other the 
''least serve their interest or design. The ill placing of rewards 
a double injury to mcnt ; and in every cause or interest, 
passes for worse than mere indifference or neutrality. There 
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"caobenoexciseferiiialuiigaD lldboke. MeriliDCTcrj 
^'maoQjSsco'wrwedwheawoa^ The pubiic itielf Ui wA to 
** pwe ut&cieB/t miAa^doas md pools oottboK 
"want oqIt coroitt imicc and gnco m jg i fmci i t to 
" ffaUe. An fli^tBOQS nan unci fltarrcs wnkmwm « and yfat 
"men mart wink hard, or it would be impovible Idt tbcsm to miB 
" Midi ad i auli ge owotit> oi liU BtieSy of ifaewing their yuciU Mly»and 
" jcqui r in^ die nnirefsal crteem, acknowrlcdg tminH » and ^pod 
" wiriMs of the ingeniooi and learned port of mankind." 

** Adricc to mm jimikor. Sect. L p. S29» 

ig. (p. 3S.) More than half a milliao iterling seized in Spam 
on two pTD CufJlo rs of the Jeamti at Pa rag mf , diow» that in prcadi- 
ing a contenqit for lidvs^ the iesnils hare not been thednpes of 
their own sennoniL 

30. (p. 39.) Of aD legends the mort ridkniom se thoae «hidk 
the monks write concerning the fbonden of their orderi. They 
sar, for example : " That at the si^ of a &wn pamed by the 
" woItcs, Sc Omrr commanded them to stop, and thej immedf- 
atdT obered.'* 

" That St. Floreot haring no shepherd, o t d e ied a bear he met 
" br the war to feed h» sheep, and the bear led them to die pai* 
•* ture crerr 6sr, 

" That St Fraocii grpeted the birds, talked to them, and com- 
" maoded them to h«ar the word of God, and the birds hearingthe 
" discourse of St. Fraocii, were exceetfing) j glad, stretching out 
** their oeclu, uid opening dierr beaks. 

** That the «me St. Francis passed eight days with a gnn»- 
** hopper ; funz a whole day together with a nt^riingale ; cured 
*' a mad wolf, arid aid to hiro. Brother wolf, yoa ought to 
** promse nve that yoQ will not hereafter be so raTenoos ai yon 
** hare been ; which the wolf promaed by bowing his head. St, 
" Francis then said to hzm, GWe me yoor pledge, and at the same 
** time held oU hss band to rtcexre it, and the wolf gently lifting 

•• Gp 
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««iiphBri$htiHrtr, put Hod the hand df the Slim.** They write 
alM thit many other sMts took delish^ in talkhig with bn^ 

91. (p. 41.) They certainly do not attach a clear idea to the 
word jMMf Jottt» when they regard them as detrimental. Thtska. 
mere dispute about words. The theologians themselves have 
nerer taid that the lively pasion of the love of God is a crime. 
They hare not CQDdemned Dedus for d<voting himself in the field * 
of battle to the infemal gods. They hare never reproached. 
Pelopidas with that animated love of hb country whkh armed him 
agunst thetyrants» aad engaged him in a most perilous enterprise. 
Our desires are our:motiires» and it is the force of our desires : 
whidideiaminesthat of ourTirtnetaid Ticcs. A man without de-/ 
sae;,«id ^^ilhout want, is without intendon and without reason. No 
motire can engnge him to combine or compare hb ideas with each 
other. The morea man approaches that state of apalhy» the. 
moreatupidhe becomes. If the sorerdgns of the East are in 
general so ignoruit, it is because dbcemment is the child of desire 
and want. Now the Sultans fed neither the one nor the other. 
There is no pleasure which a simple acft of their will does not pro> 
cure : invention therelbre is ahnoat always useless. The only in*, 
stence in whkh it becomes neccsvyt is, when desirous of te title of 
aconq[ueror» they would ravish the scepter firom some ndghbouring 
potentate. In every other circunutance to require sagacity in a. 
despotic prince, is to require an efiect without a came. To ceckon 
in an artiitary government on the capadty of a monarch bom to 
the throne, tsabsurd. So that without the chance of a very ex- 
traordinary education, there are few sovereigns aft once absolute 
and intelligent. Therefore Imtory commonly in the number off 
greatmonarcfas, reckons onlysiichasHcnry IV. Frederic, Catherine 
II. Jcc and thoae prinoes» whose education has been severe, and 
who have had a fortune to make, and a thousand obstadesto 
surmount. 

2i. (ibkL) A bigot may ezcd in geometry, and a certaui sort 
efpamting; but when we consider the present contradiction be* 

VOL. L c tween 
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tweealheiiitefettofUie public, and the interctt oC tbe priot, 
a man cannot, without incoosiitency, be at once reUgious and t 
ititeinian, a faint and a good citixen, that if to fay, an Miofl man. 
Thii li i truth that will be demonftmted in the 99iifK of.llMi 



93. (p. 4l2.) It waf formerly the petit maitre. who Jwrw A. 
tftiigi withontleanung any thing ; now it it the theologian* Aik 
Mm about the nature of animab : they are, he will aagr, BtettL 
nMchinef. But by what argument doef he mppoit thif ■fmtioa ? 
hii he, hi quality either of fpoitfman or philoaopher, itadied the 
the comtitntion and mannen of animab ? No. He hat broog|bt 
up nekher dog nor cat, not to much aa a fparrow : bat he k n 
doctor, and, from the moment he took hit degree, he hat thonght 
tafantelf, like the e mp e r or of China, obliged by the etiquet of hit 
rank, to antwer to all that it atked him, / ibiocp it. The tko> 
ieal f^ge wat tuppoted to be Tened in all arti and tciencw; 
be wat the untyenal tchoiar. The theologian it the tame; he 
b poet, mathematician, philotopher, watch-maker, &c. That he 
may have all these taltnts I agree : but I shall not read his Yertea 
or buy his watches. Will he permit me to give him a word of 
advice ; it is, before he talks of anhnab, to contult the workt of 
M. Buiibn, and three or four letten in the Journal Etranger, by 
an accurate obtenrer and a good writer : and to forbear to attack 
my sentiirtentt on thb point I hare given, they say, a mind and 
reason to brutes. That b a hroar I did the doctors. What waa 
your acknowledgment, O ungrateful mortab ? 

^4. (tt>id.) The property of despotic government b to wea^ 
ken the movements of the pasttons in man. A contumption b 
t heref or e the mortal malady of these empiret and govemmentt» 
and the people subject to them have not, in general, either thi& 
confidence or courage of republicans. Even the latter have not 
excited our admiration, but in those critical moments when their 
passions were in the highest effervescence. In what timet did the 
Holkinden aid the Switt pcfferm actitnt more than human f 

When 
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VFlMm aninuiied by tbe two tioIciiI panoos off TCBgemce, and it 
Imied oftjrants. Fmoiis are neccwy Id a people; Ihiilim 
truck off wbicb CTCiy body ii BOiw COOT MKed^ except tbe GitfliSaR 
off the CapncbiM. 

25. (p. 4a.J The Turk supposes wounu to be Ibfnied far tiie 
pkaaureoffnttB, and crested to initale his dcsam. Sodw hesqp'y 
is the eridcat desipi off uture. ThereCocu that in Turkey fSitf 
rikoold permit ait to add to die beauty off their voncm that 
they should eren eu|oin then to inpiove the uwthods off ; 
is quite oaturai What abuse caa be nwde off beauty that is 
fined in a seraglio? Suppoae^ iff you plesae^ a country where te 
women art in oommoo. Insuchacooatrr, thenwrenKtliodatlicy 
should invest to seduce, the more they would multiply the picn- 
aurei offasan. Whatercr degree of perfection off this kind they 
might attain, we may be sure that their coquetry would hare no- 
thing c o ntiar y to die public good. All that could bethcn re* 
quired off them» would be that they should preserr^so mudi ve- 
nendon for their beauty and their £ivouiS| as to bestow them only 
on men distinguidied by their genius* their courage, or their pro- 
bity. By this method their fiinroois would become an encourage- 
ment to talents ssid virtue. But in Turkey if the women may, 
widiout inconvenience, instruct themselves in all the arts of d(s 
light, is It the same in such a country ss Europe, (vrhere they are 
not shut up, nor common,) where, as in France, every house is 
open ; is it to be imagined, that by the women's multiplying dw 
sris to please, they would much augment the hqipiness off dieir 
hudiandi ? I doubt k : and till some reformstion b made in the 
laws off mstrimony, whst art might add to the natural beauties off 
the sex, would perhaps be inconsistent with the use thst the Euro- 
pean lavs permit them to make off it 

S6l (p. 4S.) There are men who pretend to veracity. Ivy virtue 
off their calumnies; whereas nothing ii more opposite to truth than 
dander: the one, always indulgent, b inspired by humanity; the 
other, ahrap severe^ b the dasighta' of pride, of hatred, malevo* 
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lenoe, and envy. The tone and gt'sture of detraction always dis- 
cover its parent 

27. (p. 45.) We cannot without a crupe, conceal the truth from 
the people and the sovereign ; what man has ever been -without 
reproach in this respect. • .; * 

28. (p. 46.) If on reading the ecclesiastical history, a young Ita- 
lian, shocked at the follies and villainies of the popes, should doubt 
their infidlibility : What an impious doubt ! his preceptor would 
exclaim. But, replies the pupil, I speak what I think ; and have 
you not always forbidden me to lie ? Yes, in ordkkary cases ; .but 
in fiivotir of the church falsehood is a duty. And what -interest 
have you in the pope ? A very great one, replies the preceptoi'. 

' If the pope's infollibility be ackno^\'ledged no one can resist his 
will. The people must obey him implicitly. Now what consi- 
deration does not this respect for the pope reflect on all die eccle- 
siastical body, and consetiuently on mc ? 

29. (ibid.) Whoever in writing history alteis the facts, is a 
bad citizen. He deceives the publjc, and deprives it of the ines- 
timable advantage it might receive from that hbtory. But in what 
nation can we find a just historian, and a real adorer of the'God 
of truth ? is it in France, in Portugal, or in Spam ^ No ; it is only 
in a free and reformed country. 

30. (ibid.) W*hy are the theological disputes about grace inter- 
minable ? Because, luckily for the disputuiils, neither one side 
nor the other have any clear ideas of what Ihi^y talk about. Do 
they present such as are more clear in their definitions of the Di- 
vinity ? Cardinal Perron, afler having in a set discourse proved 
the existence, of a God, to Henry III. said to him, « If your mar 
jcsty please, i will now prove his non-existence ju>l as clearly*." 

* There is scarcely any proposition that may not be prcved 
either true or false, in words ; but this sort of proof is very diffe- 
rent from that which enforces conviction on the mind. All the 
iiigumcnU which the mo^t subtle wit can imagine, will ncN cr con- 
vince 
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vincea thmking man, that there b not one eternal, infim|jr, onuii- 
potent, creating Power ; though they may so confound his ideas 
jthat he may not be able to unravel the s<^[>histr)*. 

Quibbles of this kind, especially when applied to M| ec^ ^ ^ im- 
portance, are a scandalous abuse of tlie rational .ticillfjr, and 
discover an insolent contempt of the party t* wbcflti they are 
c^Rcred. I, 

31. (p. 48.) Why do the most part'of sensible people regurd all 
religions as incompatible with sound morality ? Because the 
priests of erery religion set themselves up as the only judges of 
the goodness or badness of human actions ; it b because they 
would have the decisaoos of theology regarded as the real code 
of morality. Now the priest b a man, and in that quality judges 
in conformity to hb interest ; ind hb interest b almost always op* 
posite that of the public ; tfierefore the greatest part of hb judg* 
ments are unjust. Such, however, bthe power of the priest over 
the minds oi the people, that they have frequently more vene- 
ration for the sophistries <^ the sehQpb, than for the sound maxims 
of morality. Whfltdear Jdeas caiftbe people form about them. 
The decisions of th^c)nrch, as variable as its interests, involve 
them continually iaxonfuaon, obscurity, and contradiction. What 
does the church substitute for the true principles of justice ? Ri^ 
culous ceremonies and observances. So that Machiavel in hb 
Discourses on Livy, attributesthe excessive iniquity of the Itafians 
to the falsehood and contradictions in the moral precepts of the 
Catholat religion. 

32. (p. 52.) Man, says Fontenelle, has made God after hb own 
image, and could not make him otherwise. The moiiks in like 
manner have fashioned the celestial court after those of onCBAal m > 
narchs : the prince b there invbible to the greatest p^rtoClMsnib- 
jecti, and accessible only to hb cointien. The complaints cf the 
people do not reach him but throu^ the ors of his fcvpurites. The 
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mooki hftve» in like roaimery environed the throne of the Monarch 
ofthe untTene, hy thote whom they callnrnts, and would nolhvre 
the cdeidal fitvoun obtained but by the interecMion of theK 
lamti. But what must be done to render them ptopitioitt? The 
piieMiaaiembledfbr thk parpote dedde, that the images of the 
iaint^ln wood, sculptured or unsedpttiredy should be phced In 
the churchesy and that the people should kneel before them* as be» 
fore the Almighty; that the external signs of adoration should be 
the Same for the Eternal and forhb &Tou^tcs ; b 4ioit, that hon- 
oured by the Christians, as the Penates and the Fetkhes by the 
P^jjgnis and SaTagei^ St' Nicholas in Russta, for example, and 
St Januarius at Naples should be treated with greater respect than 
God himself. It is on these focts that are founded the accusations 
broiight agabst th6 Greek and Latin diurches. It is to die last 
epsedaOy, thatwe owe thie fe-esttf>lishnMnt ofFetichism. Thus 
Fmce has a nationid Fetiche in St Denis, and a Fetkhe of its 
cental in St Genevieve ; and there is no community, nor even in- 
habitant, that has not his pattkular Fetfclie under the name of 
Peter, daud, Martm, &c. 

23. (p. 52.) There are no frauds, fdschoods, tricks, breaches of 
confidence, hi short, no methods more base and villainous ^an 
those which the priests have employed to encrease their wealtiL 
The Capitularies collected by Baluse, voL iL inform us by what 
means the clergy of France formeriy acquired their tenth. 

'* They produced a letter, which they sakl came down from heaveor 
'* and was written by Jesus Christ; in which our Saviour threatened 
'' the Pagans, the Sorcercn, and those who did not pay the tenth. 
** to blast their fields with sterility, and to send flying serpents into 
*' their houses, to devour the breasts of their women." Thisfint 
letter not succeeding, the priests had recourse to the devil. They 
produced him (see the same Capitularies^ vol. L) in an assembly 
ofthe nation, and the devil becoming at once apostle and missi- 
onary, and zealously concerned for the welfrre of France, endea- 
▼oured to recall them to their duty by salutary castigatkms. 
5 ««Open 
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** Opai year cjct at lat, tttd tiie ckfgt» tbe derH hiiiMelf 
*«tlieanftlMroftlielait6auiie; k v»lie Um deTOuredtbecom 
••iiitliecv: dradhiifarj. He hat deducd, in die nidct of 
««tlieieldH with dmdM hovUngs, th«t he wdl mUkt the naort 
«« duel pwnfaaaent om those hardened ChiMaBa who icfoae the 
^tcndL" Soanvf napoatonoBtheiMirtoCtheclcrgjproTethat, 
m the tee of Cfaariemapie, wnk hot the pioiis loab paid the 
tcMdi. If the dcrgy were a up poagd to hsre had a 1%^ to 
levy it, they woqM not hsre had recoone to God and the 
devv. Tmb sKt hth^ji to wkj iccoUectiQii aMvdicr of the naae 
aoit; it it the acflWQB of aricv on the same sahject. **0» mj 
•'dear parii h ionq i> and he. do not Callow the exaaqile.of the 
«« wretched Cah^ hot moch nther da(t of die good Abel. Cm 
^'wooldneTcrpay the tendi, nor goto natt. Abel, on the eon- 
*'tnrf»alwayt paid it with the fihert and bcrt, and nerer once 
** foimtd a vmm.* Oroti«y on the sobject of tentha and dana 
tiani,aayt» '^ thai dwacniple of Tiberius in acceptii^ tnch giftib 
dwuld aaake the monks aaha med of tiieir nfMcily.*' 

34. (p. S3.) The popet by their li&nloni prdenioni on Ame^ 
lica, IniTe g^vcn tiie exan^ of iaiqnity, and auth oriied all tlie 
aoB Of aiipBDce watcn uie v^Bmnm nare uiere excRWCa. 

When there waa one day» an cxanuntion inthe Hooae of Coaa* 
0Mnn, ahctber a ilHtiict ntuted on the connnet ot Canada, be* 
knged to TVance, one of the m em b e ra rate and aid, " This 
** qootion, gcnttenen, isfhemoredefioate, asfheFVench,aaw^ . 
«* ai we, are fvlly pcmmded thit the land inq[ueitiondoesnotbe^ 
«* long to the ntires of the ooontry.** 

35. (p. 54.) After theae CKts, dioiigh the papim may sdn boast 
of the grot pqfc ii i u n to which their leii^on exalts the moiabof 
aaanldnd, they will make no proadytcs. To diow the pietwwi oi n of 
the papirts, let them be aaked what iitheoljectof die sdenceof mo- 
lality? it wiDifipeartfaatit cannot be anythii^ else than the pnWc 
goatf; iQrifwereqQireTtrtBCsinindrridttak,ltisbecansetlieTirtnes 
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of the memben constitute tbe felicity of tliewbole body. Now it it 
erident that the only method to render the people at once learned, 
Tiituous, and happy, b to secure the property of indiTidiialt bf 
sound laws, to excite their industry^ to permit them to tJunk andoom* . 
municate their thoughts. But is the popish rdigioD the most Csroor- 
able to such laws? are the inhabitants of Italy and Portugid more. 
secure in their lives and properties than those of E ng land ? Dothey 
enjoy a g;reater liberty of thought? Are their governments founded 
on better principles of morality, and are they kss sereie, and coose-. 
quently more respectable ? Does notexperience prove on the con- 
trary, that the Lutherans and Calvinists in Gcrmany^are belter go- 
verned and morehappy than tl|e Catholics ; and the pfoteitant 
Cantons of Switzerland are more rich and pqwerful than the Ca-- 
tholic. The reformed religion therefore tends i^ofe directly 
to the happincM of the public, than tbe Romish, and n more- 
finrourable to morality. It tberefoie inqures better morals, and- 
such as have no other tendency than to promote the felicity of 
the people. 

36. (p. 56.) There are great, and there are small societies. The 
laws of the latter are simple, because their interests are dear. 
They are conformable to the interest of the majority, because they 
are made by the consent of all ; they are, lasUy* ^cry exactly ob- 
served, because tbe happiness of each individual is connected witl^ 
their observance. It is good sense that dictates the laws of small 
societies ; it is genhis that plam those of large communities. 

But what can determine men to form such large communities? 
Chance ; an ignorance of the inconveniences attending such socie- 
ties, a desire to conquer, a fear of being subdued, &c. 

37. (p. 58.) Shafbbury in his Treatise on Enthusiasm, mentions 
a bishop, who not finding, in tbe Catholic catechism, enough to 
satiate his enormous credulity, was foroed to have recoune to the 
tales of tbe £unes, 

J8. (p. 59') It is with poetry as with de sp o ti sm, they each 
of them devour the country where they are established. The most 

ccitain 
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ceftun method of debOkadBg the power of England or Holland, 
vould be to estaMwh there the Catholic religion. 

39. (fK ^.) If our rdigioiiy say the papisti» be rery expensiTe, 
H b because its instructioos are grcaily multiplied. Be k so: but 
what b the produce of these instructions > Are mankind the bet- 
ter for them f No. What is to be done to make them so ? - Di- 
Tide the tenths of each parish among those who cuMrate their 
lands best, and perform the most Tiituoiis actions. This divinoo 
of the tenths wfll produce more labourers, and more honest men, 
than all the sermons of the curates. 

40. (p. 61.) The History of Ireland informs us, vol. i. p. 303. 
that it was, at a distant period, constantly exposed to the voracity 
of a most numerous clergy. The poets, the priests of the country, 
enjoyed all the advantages, immunities, and privileges of Catholic 
priests ; and like them, were maintained at the public expence. 
Tliese poets in consequence, multiplied to such a degree, that 
Hu^, then king of Ireland, found it necessary to discharge his 
subjects firom such a heavy burthen. That prince loved hb peo- 
ple, and was a man of courage ; he determined, therefore, to an- 
nihilate the priests, or at least greatly diminish their number, and 
succeeded in the enterprize. ' 

In Pensylvania there b norefigion established by government : 
each one adopts that wluch he likes best. The priests are no 
charge to thestate. The individuals provide them as they find it 
convenient, and tax themselves accordingly. The priest b there, 
fike the merchant, maintained a| the expence of the consumer. 
He who has no priest, and consumes no part of the commodity he 
deals in, pays no part of hb expence. Pensylvania, therefore, b a 
model from which it would be proper to copy. 

41. (p. 62,) Numa himself instituted but ftnir vestals, and a 
vefT small number of priests. 

42. (ibid.) There b the same difference between paganism and 
popery, said an Englishman, as between Albani and Cakot : the 
jonie of the former inakes me recollect a pleasii^ picture of the 

birth 
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hbtk«fV<9at; Utof the other, >yotiii|i i jiMHiisoftlK 

43u(p.63w) UBdertlKrBi9iofNoM,tlKSiiBMH 
a toipletD Fiddlty ; tiK dediatioa of tlw toiiple 1^ 




44w (p. 64.) Whoever 

evijto fcs»d Mt m ^ pflgranise, wil aew he 
aMoafc. Bor ever oraHMle the haooiBeMof 



45. (p. 65.) The HMB of the tpirilBal aed tcBiponl 
Ae hMMh of the taw aihiinrj lovcni^ wmj he 
«il he aid; I hcheve it Every aih i liJij f prioo^ ia geMnl, 
ictev to ratify hit caprice, h hot filtle coooencd Icr 
feidtjorhii«l9CCli. He wU faqMBlly anke we ofthe 
[luau tu IttftiaiilM liii |ili win iil hs crodtici: hot 
iiwUlaothe the taae if tfaii pover be coafidcd tothehodjof 



46i (iiid.) Wbj was lopita siqipoied to be the lart of the 
chOdRBof Satan? b c cauie order aad ymral' io B , tfaeiocccaois 
of chaot and itcriBtj, were, a ccoidi ng to the Fa^ui phOowphen, 
the bH prodact of time. Wbj was lapiter, ia qaahtj of genoa- 
havc^Ded the god of theair ? becaaie^fMd the phiioMyheii, Tcyw 
tibk% Inab, wanrrakj aiainils, ia a word all tint 
cxU^ conapt, aad iD the air with Tolatik 
priacipks Imig healed and pot ia actioa bj the lobr fiie, 

a aew gtac i J l i oa by the saki aad ipiiils 
froBi the patiefictioa. The air, therdbre, the oal j 
of yatf Jtioa aad conaptioa, appeared to thcai as aa 
oceaa agitated by aanwr o Ht iMimit piiBfi|i l ca , kit 
ur, acconfiog to them, that the seeds of all beia^i float, 
coastaatly ready to rr-prodoce, wait for that parpos e the 
whea cfaaacc dsdl dcpoat them ia a coaicuieat aiatm. 
The flf p^ 'i'*^'* ^y m Mw w A fft iii»— ^ to OK Ae exprcsioa, always 

to iouajili aad with seeds to 
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It WIS tlie Tilt reci p ien t of all tbe pruiciples of 
Tlw Tkans and JamiSy acconfing to die ancienlSy 
ki Kke iMMMr die emblem of diao^ VeBw or loTe» that of 
ittrartion, die praAsMnfc princTle of oider and liannony m tb& 



47. (p. 71.) Tbe qimo of tetaipotal and qiiritiial powcn m 
Uie nme iMid^ ■ iMfi^peniaile. N«lii«|li4aaeapiuttlieta- 
ccfdobTbdi^lijmefeiyaakiBgkiixifebnaiAi^ Who^loetMt 
entirely aimihUale it, wapeadi, notdcslroya Ha kiiocace, Ato^f 
li inmoital ; a liToiirable drauMtance, tnch at die rnnlidfnce 
of a pmcc^ or a t c fok^ion m die Mbe^ h tufioicnt to lertore Ha 
primithre poircr. It wOl then lenre wkh a Tigour the more lor- 
nkbblet at by being inrtnicted in the cauKS of Hi ■harBrinui, it 
win be more Mt en ti fo In ofe rth wwi diem. The eodcnartical 
body in Eng^nd it at present widioat power, but it k not annihH 
fated. Who then can alBnn, aid a certain nobleman, that it wiO 
nolonedayremne Its ottgNil femcity, and agun canK atmncb 
bfand to flow as it did Ibimeily'^. XHie of the graatcst lernoes 
thatcpnHbe i endttedtn» Fiance, wonld be to apply a pMt of the 
cxtHTPigint lereanes of the dcigy to the liqmdadon of die na» 

tionldebt. What could the deigy ol]ject, if caielul of their 
arelfive, they were to prcaerre their bencAccs during Ule, and if 
aicrthil they were to be alienated? WheiewouldbedieeTilof 
bni^juig so large a quantity of riches agpin into drculation. 

* Oar author will be excused this wild fupposjtion, as being a 
Inreipwr, and not sufficiently anpiaiated widi ourcxceOent con* 
ititution.. Such an alteration in the power of the clctgy, would 
totally destroy that equiEbrium la which the esNnce of our liberty 
T. 
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MJLL MEM, COSfMOITLT WELL Om^GASfaVD, BAYS MM SttVAL 

ArrnnxoB to csoEftSTAyimc 



CHAP. I. 



A% ALL ODE IDBAS PEOCEED FEOX THE SB]fSBS{ 
THE VVDERSTAllDIFS^i HAS BEEIf COMBBQUBIITLT 
BBGAEDED AS THE EFFECT OF MOBE OB LESS 

SEKSIBILrTY IB THE 0BGAV18AT10N. 

• 

liV^HEN we learn from Locke, that it is to the or- 
gans of the tenses we "owe our ideas, and cooseqaentlr 
oor understanding ; ^d when we remark the difference 
in the organs and in the understandings eP difletem 
men, we may conclude, in general, that the ineqoaliij of 
their understandings is the effect of the unequal sensi- 
bility of their organs. An opinion so probable, and 
so analogous to facts * must be the more generally 

* It is bj the aid of aoalo^n that wc flomctbiio make the 
greatest diKOTcrics : but in what ca-es should wt be cootcnt with 

adopted 
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adopted, as it favocrs homan indolence, and prevents 
the pain of a rruitless search. 

If contrary experiments, however, prove that the 
saperiorily of understanding is not in proportion to the 
greater and less perfection of the senses, we must seek 
the explanation of this phenomenon in some other 
cause. 

Two opinions concerning this subject divide the 
learned of the present age. Some maintain that. 
Tie MudentatHlu^ k ike dffeci of a certain tori of' imierior 
iemperamemi mnd orgamsaiiom. But no one has, by 
a series of observations, yet determined the sort of 
organs, temperament, or nourishment that produces 
the understanding*. This assertion being vague and 



a proof by analogy • When it is iinposs3>le to procure any other. 
Thb soft of proof is freqiienlly fallacious. Have mt constandy 
seen animah g e u e iatc by the coupling of the males with the fe- 
males ? We conclude from thence, that it is the only method by 
which animals can propagate. To undeceive oursdvcs, we should 
vidi the must accurate and scnqmlous attention enclose a vine- 
ftctter in a phial : we should divide the polypus, and prove by 
reiterated experiments, that there is another method by wluch ani* 
mals can generate. 

- * Somephyiiologisis, and among them M. Lansel de Magny, 
bare said that the strongest and most courageous temperaments 
^ere the most acute. Yet no one has ever menUoned Radne; 
Boileau, Paschal, Hobbei, Toland, Footenelle, &c. as strong and 
courageous men. Othen pretended that the bilious and sanguine 
are at once the most ingexuous, snd lc»«t capable of a constant it- 
destitute 
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dettitaleof proof, is then redaced to this. The umder^ 
standing is tkeefeci of an unknown cause, or occult qmi 
Kty, to which is gitfeii the name of tempemment otot* 
gamsatum. 

QointiliaOj Locke, and I, say : 

2^ inequality in minds or undentamSings^ v the ^ed 
^ a known cause, and this cause is the dSfftremct oj 
education. 

To prove the first of these opinions, we must show, 
by repeated experiments, that the superiority of the 
understanding does really belong to soch a tort of 
organ or temperament. Now these prooft renum yet 
to be produced. Hence it foOows, that if from the 
principles I lay down, the cause of the inequality in 



teatioo. But can we ny, at the same tune, incapable of attention,, 
and endowed with great talents ? can it be imagined, that without 
qiplicatioD, Locke and Newtonhad evermade their sublime di»- 
corenes ? 

Some again haye remarked, that the cogitative and iagenkms are 
erdinarily melanchotic ; but hare not perceived that they took 
mthem the effect for the cause, that the ingenious is not ao^ b^ 
cause he is mdancholic, but melanchoDc because the habit of Bie» 
AlatioQ made him so. 

In the last place, many have made tiie underrtaadii^ dqicndon 
the sensibUity of the nerves : but women have very livdy scm»- 
tioBS. The sensibility of their nerves should therdore give them a 
peift superiority over men. Are their understandingii roMly sa-^ 
ferior? No. Besides, what dear idea can we form after ^ of the 
g^citerorleis temibility of the nerves ? 

minds 
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niods or nodeistandings can be clearly deduced, we 
ought to give the preference to the latter opinion. 

Now when a known caase can explain a fact, why 
should we have recourse to one that is unknown, to aa 
occult quality, whose existence, always uncertain, ex* 
plains nothing that we cannot account for with- 
out it i 

To prove that all men equally well organued, luxve an 
^qml JUspmtion for undersiandinf^ ; we must ascertain 
the principle by which it is produced : what is it i 



* Mr. Locke was doubdeai partly conyinced of this truth, when 
liesaid* speaking of the unequal capacity of understandings, he 
tfiought he saw lest di£ference between them, than iscommooiy im- 
s^ned. " I think, says he, in the second page of hb Education, we 
may assert, that in an hundred men,thereare not more than ninety, 
who are what they are, good or bad, usefulor pernicious to society^ 
but from the instruction they have received. It is on e^ucatioa 
^ that depends the great difference observable among them, llie 
" least and most imperceptible impressions received in our in* 
** &ncy, have consequences very important, and of a long duia* 
^tion. It is with these fiist impressions, as with a river, whose 
^ water we can easily turn, by different canab, in quite opposite 
'* courses, so that from the insensible direction the stream receives 
** at its source, it takes different directions, and at last arrives at 
^ places far distant from each other : and with the same fricility, I 
** think, we may turn the minds of children to what direction we 
** please." In thb passage lx)cke does not indeed expressly affirm, 
that all men equally wellorganbed, have equal aptitude to mental 
o^iacity : but here he says, what he had been, as it were, awitness 
of, and what daily experience had taught him. This philowpher 

AU 
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or the principle wbick prodocM Um widcntndiM* 



All the sensations oF man are material. Perhaps I 
have not sufficiently explained this troth in my Treatise 
on the Mind. What then shooM I here propose? To 
demonstrate rigoroasly, what, perhaps, I have thercf 
only asserted, and prove that all the operations of the 
mind are reducible to sensation. It is this priocipie/ 



44 
4i 



had not reduced all the faculties of the mind to the cqiacity of 
sensation, which bthe only principle that can resolve this qucttioo. 
Quintilian, Who had been for so long t time charged widi the in- 
struction of youth, had still more practical knowledge than Locke, 
and is more bold in his assertions. He says, Inst. Orat lib. L ** It 
" is an error to think that there are few men bom with the &culty 
" of discemmg the ideas offered them, and that the greatest pari 
'* lose their time, and pains in endeavouring to conquer the innate 
'' idleness of their minds. The greatest number, on the contrary, 
** appear equally well organised, to think and retain with prompti- 
tude and facility. It b a talent as natural to man, as flying is to 
birds, running to horses, and ferocity to savage beasts. The life 
*' of the soul is in its activity and industry, whence it has received 
'' the attribute of a celestial origin. Minds that are stupid and 
^ incapable of science, are in the order of nature to be regarded 
" as monsters and other extraordinary phenomena ; minds of 
" this sort are rare. Hence I conclude, that there are great re- 
" sources to be found in children, which are suffered to vanish 
" with their years It is evident therefore that it is not of nature, 
but of our negligence we ought to complain." 

The opinions of Quintilian and Locke, both founded oo cxpt" 
rience, and the proofs I have urged to demonstrate this truths 
ought, I think, to suspen^l on this subject the too precipitate judg- 
ment of the reader. 

tha 
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that can alone explain to us how we owe our ideas to 
oar senses ; and at the same time that is not, however, 
as is proved by experience, to the extreme perfection 
of those senses, that we owe the greater or less extent 
of our understanding. 

If this principle will reconcile two facts^ in appear^ 
ance so contradictory, I shall conclude, that the supe- 
riority of the understanding is not the produce of tem- 
perament, nor of the greater or less perfection of the 
senses, nor of an occult quality, but that of the well 
known t^ause, education, and in short, that instead of 
vague assertions so frequently repeated, we may sub* 
ttitute very determinate ideas. 

Previous to the particular examination of this ques- 
tion, I think, in order to make it more clear, and to 
avoid all contest with the theologians, I should first dis- 
tinguish between the mind, and what they call the soul. 



CHAP. 11. 



OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MIND 

AND THE SOUL. 

XHBRB are no two words perfectly synonimous. 

This truth being unknown to some, and forgotten by 

others, has caused the words Mind and Soul to be fre- 

VOL. I. a quentlj 
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quently confounded. But what is the difference be- 
tween them ? and what is the soul ? Are we to regard 
it after the ancients, and the first fathers of the churchy 
as a matter extremely refined^ and as the electric fire 
by which we are animated? Were I here to recount 
all the opinions of different nations^ and different sects 
of philosophers, concerning it, they would altogether 
form nothing but vague, obscure, and trifling ideas. 
The only people that expressed themselves with sub- 
limity on this subject, were the Parsis.* When they 
pronounce a funeral oration over the tomb of some 
great man, they cried '' O earth ! O, common mother 
'' of human beings, take back what to thee appertains 
^ of the body of this hero: let the aqueous particles 
'' that flowed in his veins exhale into the air, and 
*' falling in rain on the mountains, replenish the 
^ streams, fertilise the plains, and roll back to the abyss 
'' of the ocean whence they proceeded ! Let the fire 
'' concentered in this body rejoin the heavenly orb, the 
'' source of light and heat ! Let the air confined in hit 
'' members, burst its prison, and be dispersed by the 
winds in the mundane space ! And lastly thou, O 
breath of life, if perchance thou art of a nature se- 
parate from all others, return to the unknown being 
that produced thee ! or, if thou art only a mixture of 
** material elements, mayst thou, after being dispersed 



u 
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* A people of Cambaya, in the empire of the Mogul. 
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^ in the nniTerse, again assemble thy scattered par* 
^ tides, to form another citizen as virtuous as this 
" hath been V* 

Such were the nuble images, and sublime expressions 
employed by the enthusiasm of the Parsis, to express 
the ideas they had of the soul. Philosophy^ less bold 
in its conjectures, dares not describe its nature, and 
resolve the question. Philosophy cannot advance 
without the staff of experience : it does indeed ad- 
vance but constantly from observation to observatiooi 
and where obeervation is zcanting it stops. All that philo- 
sophy knows, is, that man feels, that*he has within him 
a principle of life, and that without the wings of theolo- 
gy, he cannot mount to the knowledge of this principle. 

Whatever depends on observatibn appertains to me- 
taphysical philosophy ; all beyond belongs to theology* 
or scholastic metaphysics. 



* Some have doubted whether the science of God or theology 
be in fact a science. All science, they say, supposes m series of 
observations. No^ what observation can be made on a Being 
that is invisible and incompreheos'ble ? Theology is ther^ore no 
science. In fact, what do we tmderstand by the woid of God? 
The unknown cause of order and motion. Now, what can we 
say of an unknown cause ? If we attach other ideas to the word 
of God, we sWll fiall, as Mr. Roblnet has shown, into a thou- 
sand contradictions. Does the theologian contemplate the curves 
described by the heavenly bodies, and thence conclude, that 
there is a power who moves them ? CttU emurmiU glariam Dei ! 

h2 But 
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TIk natare of the mmI not yet a^certaioe J . 



But why hsm not human reason, enlightened by ob- 
servation, yet given a clear definition, or to speak more 



The Ibeologiao » then nothing more than an attronomer, or natu- 
ral philosopher *. 

No one doubts, say the Chinese Letter^, tliat there is in nature, 
a ruling Power ^ though he is ignorant zskat it it : but when we 
conjecture the nature of this unknown power, the creation qf m 
Cod iM then nothing more than the deification of human ignorance, 
I do not entirely agree with these Letters, though I am forced to 
own with them, that theology, that is to say, the science of God, 
or the incomprehensible, b not a separate science. What is theft 
theology ? I do not know. 

* It ts surely much better to be a rational astronomer, or phi- 
losopher, tlian a metaphysical quibbler, or atheist, for an atheist, 
b nothing else : one of those sublime investigiUMi, who, as Pope 
saj-s. 

Nobly take the high priqri road. 

And reason downward till they doubt of God. 

If any one should ask what was the cause of thought, I might 
reply the action of the soul upon the nerves of the brain. But is 
the soul material or immaterial ? If the latter, how can immate- 
riality act on matter ; and if the former, in what manner does it 
act ? I cannot answer these questions. I do not know in what 
manner gravity acts. But what of that, will any one tell me there 
is no gravit}' in nature, because I do not know how it is produced } 
or, because I cannot give a clear explanation of the manner in 
w^hich thought is produced, that therefore I do not think at all? 
and with just as much reason do some men doubt, or affect to 
doubt, the existence of a fir^t creating cause, because they can- 
not comprehend its manner of existence, that is, because they 
cannot comprehend what is by its nature incomprehensble. T. 

properly 
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properly, an adequate and minute description of the 
principle of life ? Because that principle has still es- 
caped the most accurate observation. With the mind it 
is better acquainted. We can moreover examine this 
principle, and think on this subject without dread of 
the ignorance and fanaticism, of bigots. I shall there- 
fore here consider some of the remarkable diflfereuces 
between the mind and Uie soul. 

FIRST niFFBRBNCB. 

The soul exists intire in the infant as well as in the 
adult. The infant, as well as the man, is sensible of 
pleasure and pain, but he has not so many ideas, nor 
consequently so much mind or understanding as the 
adult. Now if the infant have as much soul without 
having as much mind, the soul is not the mind^. In 
fact, if the soul and the mind were one and the same 
thing, to explain the superiority of the adult over the 
infent, we must admit more soul in the former, and 
agree that his soul has encreased with his body : a 
supposition absolutely gratuitous, and insignificant^ 



♦ They deny a child the power of sinniog before it b seven 
years old. Why ? because before that age it is supposed to have 
DO just idea of good or evil. That age passed, it b reputed a sin- 
ner, because it H then supposed to have acquired adequate ideas 
of just and unjust The mind or understanding b therefore re- 
garded by the church itself as an acqubitioo, and (coosequentty as 
quite difi*erent from the soul. 

H 3 when 
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ubeo we distioguUh the mind from the soul or princi- 
ple of life. 

SECOND DlFFEmSNCE. 

The sonl does not leave us till death. As long as I 
Utc I have a soul. Is it the same of the mind i no. I 
can lose it during my life : because, while I yet live I 
can lose my memory ; and the mind is almost entirely 
the effect of that faculty. The Greeks gave the name 
of Mnemosyne to the Mother of the Muses, because, 
being attentive observers of man, they perceived that 
his judgment, wit, 8^. were in great part the produce 
of his memory.* 

If a man be deprived of this faculty^ of what can 
he judge? of sensations past ? No : he has forgotten 
them ; and of sensations present, it is necessary to 
have at least as much inemory as will give him an op* 
portunity of comparing them together, that is, of ob 

* Understanding, or intelligence is ako in l>rutes the eflfect of 
inemory. If a dog comes at my call, it is because herememben 
his name. If he obey me when I pronounce these words. Softly ; 
take care ; dont touch tltut ; it is because he remeroben that I am 
strong, and that I have beaten hint. 

What makes animals perform so many tricks in the public spec? 
tacles } Tlie fear of the whip ; of which the lock, the speech, and 
gesture of the master put them coutinually in mind. If my dog 
stop and look at me, it is because he would read in my eyes, whe* 
ther I am pleased or angry, and consequently know if he shall ap- 
proa<h or avoid me. My dog, therefore, owes hb intelligence iq 
1-i- incmorv. 

serving 
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serving alternately the different impressions he feels at 
the presenceof two objects. Now, without a memory to 
retain impressions, how can he perceive the difference 
between those of this instant and those that the instant 
before were perceived and forgotten? There is then 
no comparison of ideas, no judgment, no mind, without 
memory. An ideot, who sits on the bench at his door, 
is only a man who has little or no memory. If he 
answer not to questions that are asked him, it is be- 
cause he does not remember the ideas affixed to the 
words, or he forgets the first words of a sentence be- 
fore he hears the last. If we consult experience, we 
shall find that it is to the memory (whose existence sup- 
poses the faculty of perception) that man owes his 
ideas and his understanding. There can be no 
sensations without a soul; but without a memory 
there can be no experience, no comparison of ob- 
jects, no ideas ; a man would be the same in his old 
age that he was in his infancy*. A man is reputed 
an ideot when he is ignorant ; but he is only really 
so when his memory no longer exerts its functiensi*. 



* If the theologians agree that the in&nt and the ideot cannot 
sin, and that ther have each of tliem a soul, it follows that in man 
sin does not essentially belong to the soul, 

f The £unous M. Ernaud, the iostnictor of the deaf and 
dumb, says in a memoir presented to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, that if the deaf and dumb have only short intenals of 
judgment^ and reflect but little ; if their minds be vreak, and 
their reasonirg instantaneous; it is because their memories are 

M 4 Now, 
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Sow, « itbout losing oor soqI, we cao lose our memorf ; 
lu by a fall, an apoplex j, or other accident of the like 
oatore. The mind, therefore, differs essentiallj from 
ibe sool, as we can lose the one and still lire^ and the 
other is not lost hot with life itself. 



THimO DIFrEaE5C£« 

I have said, that the mind of man is composed of an 
assemblaee of ideas. There is no mind without ideas. 

Is it the same with the soul r No: neither thooght 
Dor understanding is necessary to its existence. As 
long as man is sensible, he has a soul* It is therefore 
the faculty of perception that forms its essence. Oe* 
prive the soul of what does not properly belong to it, 
that is of the faculty of remembrance, and what faculty 
is left it r That of perception. It then does not even 
pre serve a consciousness of its own exir^tence, because 
that con^iousne^s supposes a concatenation of i<J«^-as, 
and consequently a memory. Such is the state of the 
frfru!, when it ha< vet no use of the faculty of remem- 
brance. 

We may lose our memory by a blow, a fall, or a dis- 
ease, h the soul deprived of this faciihy f It must 
then, ni^h'/Ui a miracle, or the express will of God, 
find it-ett' m the same state of imbeciiitv as it was in 
the huuian embryo, lliought, therefore, is not ab- 
solutely necessiiy to the existence of the souL The 



ahno 1 3J-j;.vs it;:p:rfrl, and couequendj tbev idcai asd their ac- 

titMAvt, ii*i UiUHt be, « About cooMatencr. 

SOt4 
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soqI then, is in as nothiDg but the fiacDlty of perceiv- 
ing, and this is the reason why, as Locke • and expert-' 
ence prove, all oar ideas come to as by the senses. 

It is to my memory I owe the comparison of my 
ideas and my judgments, and to my soul I owe my 
sensations. It is therefore properly* my sensations, 
and not my thoughts, as Descartes asserts, that prove 
to me the existence of my soul. But what is the facul- 
ty of perception in man i is it immortal and immate- 
rial ? Of this human reason is ignorant, and revelation 
instructs us. Perhaps it will he objected, that if the 
soul be nothing more than the faculty of perception, 
its action, like that of one body striking another, is 
constantly necessary, and that the soul in this case 
must be regarded as merely passive. So Mallebranche 
believedf , and his system has been publicly taught. 



* M. Marion, regent of philosophy in the college of Na\*anrr» 
and several professors, after hb example, have maintained that all 
the operations of the mind may be explained solely by the motion 
of the animal spirits, and the traces impressed on the memory. 
Dence it follows, that the animal spirits put in motion by exterior 
objects, can produce in us ideas independent of what «ire call the 
soul. The mind, therefore, according to these professors, is quite 
distinct from the souL 

f According to Mallebranche, it b God that manifests himself 
to our understand'uig : it b to him we owe all our ideas. Malle- 
branche, therefore, did not believe that the soul could produce 
them of itself : he consequently thought it merely passive. The 
Catholic church bath not condoDned this doctrine. 

If 
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ivUl i»a if>u> a c^Mtmdkuoii with ihtf«gyT€i> dm viB 
tf^tA^tAj iM»ei»bttt eflibarnHs tlicflk For ibe icit,a» 
ivim«re bofn witboot idea* of ^time, viee^ kc. 
eiret %ymtm the tbeologiaof adopt, tbef will 
^loire that thought is tbeciscace of the foal ; asd that 
fhr Myol^ or the faculty of teatatioPy cairoot exist is m§, 
wtthmit ft* being pot in action^ that is to saj, wtdioai 
€mf liairing either ideas or sensations. 

The organ exists, when it does not sound. Man k 
in the %aaie state with the organ, when ia his mothei^s 
womb ; Of when orercome with labour, and not troo- 
bk*d hy dfenm», he i« buried in a profound sleep. If 
all our idea* moreover, can be ranged under some 
of th^ classe« of our knowledge, and we can live with« 
out having any ideaf of mathematicf , physics, morality, 
mrrlianicA, hie. it in then not metaphysically impossible 
to have a soul without having any ideas. 

llic Mivagcs have little knowledge, they have never- 
tlieU'M noulf. Tlicre arc ftomc of them who have no 
ideal of juiticr, nor even words to express that idea, 
llicy toy, tital a man deaf and dumb, having suddenly 
acc|uir('d lii^ hearing and speech, confessed, that before 
lii« curr, h«* hod no idea of God or of death. 

The king of Prussia, prince Henry, Hume, Voltaire, 
kc. have no laore soul than Bertier, Lignac, Seguy, 
(inucliat. Sic. The former, however, have minds as 
suprrior to the latter, as they have to monkeys, and 
Diln r iinimals that are exhibited in public shews. 

Pompignan, 
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Pompignaiiy Chaameix, Caveirac ^, &c. have cer- 
tainly very little nndentanding, however, we always 
•ay of them, he speaks, he writes, and even he has a 
aoul. Now, if having very little understanding, a man 
has not the less soul, ideas cannot make any part of it ; 
they are not essential to its being. The soul, there- 
fore, may exist independently of all ideas, and of all 
understanding. 

Let us here recapitulate the most remarkable differ- 
ences between the soul and the mind. 

The first is, that we are born with a perfect soul^ but 
not with a perfect mind. 

The second, that we can lose our mind, or under- 
standing, while we yet live, but that we cannot lose 
the soul but with life itself. 

The third, that thought is not necessary to the ex- 
istence of the soul. 

Such was doubtless the opinion of the theologians, 
when they maintained, after Aristotle, that it was to 
the senses the soul owed its ideas. Let it not be ima- 
gined, however, that the mind can be considered as 
entirely independent of the soul. Without the faculty 
of sensation, memory, the productive power of the 



* The names of these despicable mortals are not known in Ger« 

many, or in any part of Europe, except by some of M. Voltaire's 

minor pieces. But for him tbeir existence would never have 

|>een known. 

mind 
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mind, would be withoot the faoctioot, it would be of 
no effect *. The existence of our ideas and onr mind, 
supposes that of the faculty of sensation. This facuky 
is the soul itself : whence I conclude,, that if the soul 
be not the mind, the mind is the effect of the sool| or 
the faculty of sensation f • 



* The Treatise oo the Mind, sa}'s, that memory is nothing 
more than a continued, but weakened sensation. In fact, the me- 
mory is nothing more than the effect of the faculty of sensation. 

f I shall be asked, perhaps, vrhat is the hcuXiy of sensation, 
and what produces thb phenomenon in us ? The following is th« 
opinion of a celebrated Englbh chymist, on the soul of animals : 
We find, says he, in bodies, two sorts of properties, the exis- 
tence of one of which b permanent and unalterable ; sqchareim- 
** penetrability, gravity, mobility, &c. These qualities appertain 
** to physics in general." 

There are in the same bodies other propeities, whose transient 
and fugitive existence is by turns produced and destroyed by cer- 
tain combinations, analyses, or motions in their interior parts. 
These sorts of properties form the different branches of natural 
history, chymistry, &c. and belong to particular parts of physics. 
Iron, for example, is a composition of phlogiston and a particu- 
lar earth. In this compound state it is subject to the attractive 
power of the magnet. When thb iron b decomposed, that pro- 
perty vanishes : the magnet has no influence over a ferruginous 
earth deprived of its phlogiston. 

When a metal b combined with another substance, as a vitriolic 
acid, thb union destroys in like manner iniron the property of being 
attracted by the magnet 
Fixed alkali, and a nitrous acid have each of them separately an 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 



OF THE OBJECTS ON WHICH THE MIND ACTS. 

l^HAT is nature? The assemblage of all beings. 
What can be the employment of the mind in the 



infinite number of dUTerent qualities ; but when they are united^ 
no vestige of those qualities remains ; each of them then ferments 
with nitre. 

In the common heat of the atmosphere, a nitrous acid will dis- 
engage itself from all other bodies, to combine with a fixed alkali. 

If this combination be exposed to a degree of heat, proper to put 
the nitre into a red fusion, and any inflammable matter be added 
to it, the nitrous acid will abandon the fixed alkali» to unite with 
the inflammable substance, and in the act of this union arises the 
clastic force whose effects are so surprising in gunpowder. 

All the properties of fixed alkali are destroyed, when it is com- 
bined with sand, and formed into glass, whose transparency, indis- 
solubility, electric power, &c. are, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, so many new creations, that are produced by this mbcture^ 
and destroyed by the decomposition of glass. 

Now in the animal kingdom, why may not organisation'produce 
in like manner that singular quality we call the faculty of sensa- 
tion } All the phenomena that relate to medicine and natural his- 
tory, evidently prove that this power is in animals nothing more 
than the result of the structure of their bodies ; that this power be- 
gins with the formation of their organs, lasts as long as they subsist^ 
and is at last destroyed by the dissolution of the same organs. 

* trni verse f 
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universe? That of an observer of the relations which 
objects have to each olher^ and to us : the relations 
that objects have to me are small in number. I am 
presented with a rose: its colour, its form, and smell 
please, or displease me. These are the relations it has 
to me. Every relation of this kind is reducible to 
the agreeable or disagreeable manner in which an ob- 
ject afffK:t8 me. It is^ the conclusive observation of 
such relations that constitutes taste, and its rules. 

With regard to the relations which objects have to 
«ach other, they are as numerous as are, for example, 
the different objects which I can compare to the form, 
the colour, and smell of my rose. The relations of this 
sort are immense, and their observation belongs more 
directly to the sciences. 



If the metaphysiciam aik nie, what tliea becomes of \hefaculiy 
qfsensatiom iu an animal t That which becomes, I should an- 
twerthem, of the quality of attracting the magnet in iroo that is 
decomposed. 

See TWolisf oa th€ PrmcifkM if Ckymutry^ 
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CHAP. IV. 



HOW THE MIND ACTS. 

A.hh the operations of the mind are reducible to the 
obaerviDg of the resemblaDces and difTerenceSy the 
agreements and disagreements that objects have among 
themselves and with respect to us. The justness of 
the mind or judgment depends on the greater or less 
attention with which its observations are made. 

Would I know the relations certain objects have to 
each other i What must I do ? I place before my 
eyes, or present to my memory tiio or more of these 
objects ; and then I compare them. But what is this 
comparison 7 It is an alternate and attentive observa^ 
timi of the different impressiom which these objects, pre^ 
sent, or absent, make on me*. This observation made, 
1 judge, that is, I make an exact report of the impres- 
sions I have received. 



♦ If the memory, the preserver of impressions received, makes 
ne perceiye, in the absence of the objects, nearly the same sensj- 
tioos that they excite in me when present, it is indiflerent, trith re- 
gud to the question here discussed, ^^hethcr the objects of which I 
fomk a judgment, be presented to my eyes, or my memory. 

Am 
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Am I, for example, anxious to distinguish between 
two shades of the same colour, that are almost iadis- 
tinguishable ; I examine a long time and successively 
two pieces of cloth tinged with those two shades. / 
compare them, that is, I regard them alternately. 1 am 
Tery attentive to the different impressions the reflected 
rays of these two patterns make on my eyes, and I at 
last determine, that one of them is of a deeper colour 
than the other ; that is to say, I make an exact report 
of the impressions 1 have received. Every other 
judgment would be false. All judgment therefore is 
nothing more than a recital of the two sensations, 
either actually proved, or preserved in my memory*. 

When I observe the relation objects have to me, I 
am in like manner attentive to the impressions I re- 
ceive. These impressions are either agreeable or dis* 
agreeable. Now in either case what is judging ? To tell 
what I feel. Am I struck on the head ? Is the pain 
violent? The simple recital of what I feel forms my 
judgment. 

I shall only add one word to what I have here said, 
which is, that with regard to the judgments formed of 
the relations which objects have to each other, or to 
us, there is a difference, which though of little impor- 
tance in appearance, deserves however to be remarked. 

When we are to judge of the relation which objects 



* There canbe no judgment without memory: as I have proved 
in the preceding chapter. 

bear 
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bear to each other^ we must have at least two of thein 
before our eyes. But when we judge of the relation 
an object has to ourselves, it is evident, as every object 
can excite a sensation, that one alone is sufficient to 
produce a judgment. 

From this observation 1 conclude, that every asser- 
lion concerning the relation of objects to each other, 
supposes a comparison of those objects ; every com* 
parison a trouble ; every trouble an efficacious motive 
to take it. But on the contrary, when we are to ob- 
serve the relation of an object to ourselves, that is to 
say, a sensation, that sensation, if it be lively, becomes 
itself the efficacious motive to excite our attention. 

Every sensation of this kind, therefore, invariably 
produces a judgment. I shall not stop longer at this 
observation, but repeat, agreeably to what I have said 
above, that in every case to judge^ is iofeel. 

This being settled, all the operations of the mind are 
reduced to mere sensations. Why then admit in man 
a faculty of judging distinct from the faculty of sensa- 
tion. But this is the general opinion : I own it ; audit 
even ought to be so. We say, I perceive, and I com« 
pare ; there is therefore in man a faculty of judging 
and comparing, distinct from the faculty of sensation. 
This method of reasoning is sufficient to impose on 
the greatest part of mankind. However, to shew its 
fallacy, it is only necessary to fix a clear idea to the 
word compare. When this i^ord is properly elucidated, 
it will be found to express no one real operation of the 

VOL. I. I mind ; 
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muii i Ui^t- ih«3 buiiue^s of comporiog, as I bare be- 
tWc )i^ii), i» Muitiiog else than temdering omndcn aUa^ 
Ul,ti iu t/^ difftretU impmaom excited im m by otjedi 
n^iuaUji before our 90, or pretemi to emr memory ; and 
UiiiH:i|Ui;utly^ that all jadgment is nathing more tkem 
ike proHouHchig upon temaihm experiemeed. 

Hut if the judgment formed frcmi the comparison of 
iiiateriai objects be nothiog more than mere sensatioos, 
is it the same with ererj other sort of jodgmeotl 



CHAP. V 



OF SUCH JUDGMENTS AS RESULT FROM THE COM- 
PARISON OF IDEAS THAT ARB ABSTRACTED, COL- 
LECTIVE, &C. 

jTue words weakness, strength, smallness, greatness, 
crime, fcc. do not represent any sabstance, that is, 
any body ; how then can the jodgments resulting from 
the comparison of such words, or ideas, be reduced 
to mere sensations? I answer, that as these words do 
not represent any ideas, it is impossible, so long as we 
do not Bpply them to any sensible and particular ob- 
ject, to form any judgment about them. But when 
Ibej me applied by design, or imperceptibly, to some 
^etcnmoirte object, then the word great will express a 

relation. 
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relation, that is, a certain difference or resemblance 
observed between objects present to our sight, or to 
our memory. Now the judgment formed of ideas, 
that by this application become materia], will be, as I 
have repeatedly said, nothing more than the pronounc- 
ing of sensations felt. 

I shall be asked perhaps, from what motives men 
have invented and introduced these algebraical express 
sions, if I may be allowed the term, which till they 
are applied to sensible objects, have no real significa- 
tion, and represent no determinate idea ? I answer, 
that men thought they should by this method be able 
to communicate their ideas more easilv, readilv. and 
even more clearly. It is for this reason that they have 
in all languages created so many adjectives and sub- 
stantives that are at once so vague* and so useful. 



* The language of a polished people invariably comprehends a 
Qiultitude of pronouns, conjunctions, in short, of w«rds that being 
void of meaning themselves, borrow their different significations 
from the expressions with which they are connected, or the 
phrases in which they are used. The invention of most of these 
words b owing to the fear that men had of too much increa- 
sing the signs of their languages, and a desire of communica* 
ting their ideas more easily. If they had in fact been obliged to 
create as many words as there are things to which they might be 
applied ; for example, the adjectives 'UihitCy strong, great, as a 
great cable, a great ox, a great tree, &c. it b evident that the 
multiplicity of words necessary to express their ideas would have 
been too weighty for their memory. It appeared necessary there- 
fore to invent such words, as representing no real idea themselves, 

1 2 Let 
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Letns lake for example, among these iosigoificant ex- 
pretsionsi that of the word liHe, coniidered in geometijr 
as having length withoat breadth or thickness; in this 
sense it recals no idea to the mind. No such line ex« 
ists in nature, nor can any idea be formed of it. What 
does the master design therefore by using itf Merely 
to induce his pupil to give all his attention to the 
length of a body, without considering its other di^ 
mensions. 

When, for die facility of algebraical calcnlationv^ 
we substitute the letters A and B for fixed quantities^ 
do these letters present any ideas ? JLlo they express 
any real dimension ? No. Now what is denoted ia 
algebraical language by A and B, is expressed in com- 
mon language by the words weakness, strength, small- 
ness, greatness, &c. Those words express only a vague 
relation of things to each other, and do not convey 
any real and clear idea till the moment they are ap- 
plied to a determinate object, and that object be com- 
pared with another. It is then that these words being 
pat, if I may so say, in equation or comparison, ex- 
press very precisely the relation of objects to each 
other. Till that moment the word greatness, for ex- 
ample, recals to the mind very different ideas, accord- 



having only a local signification^ and expressing merely the rela* 
tions which objects have to each other, should however recal to 
the mind distinct ideas, the moment these words were anmected 
'A itli the objects whose relation they expressed. 

ing 
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iog as it is applied to a fly or an elephant. It is the 
same with regard to what is caUed in man idea or 
thought. These expressions are in themselves insig- 
nificant; yet to how many errors have they given 
birth : how often has it been maintained in the schools, 
that as thought does not belong to extem$ioH and matter, 
it is evident, that the soul is spiritual. I confess I 
could never make any thing of this learned jargon. 
What in fact is the meaning of the word thoyghi 9 
£ither it is void of meaning, or like the word motkm 
it merely expresses a mode of a man*s existence. Now 
nothing can be more clear, than that a mode or man- 
ner of being is not a body or has no extension. But to 
make of this mode a being, and even a spiritual being, 
nothing, in my mind, is more absurd. What again can 
be more vague than the word crimei That thiscollec* 
tive term may convey to my mind a clear and determi- 
nate idea, I must apply it to a theft, a murder, or some 
«uch action. Men have invented words of this sort merely 
to communicate their ideas more easilv, or at least 
more readily. Suppose a society was instituted into 
which none but honest men were to be admitted ; in 
order to avoid the trouble of transcribing a long cata- 
logue of the actions for which any one was to be exclu- 
ded, they would say in one word, that no man guilty of 
a crime was to be admitted. But of what precise idea 
would the word crime be here the representative ? Of 
none. This word could be solely intended to call to 
the mind of the society those pernicious actions of 

1 3 which 
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which its members might become colpable, and to caa- 
tion them to take heed to their coodoct. In short, 
this word would be properly nothing more than a 
sounds and a more concise method of exciting the at- 
tention of the society. 

In like manner, if we are forced to determine tbe po- 
nishment due to a crime, we must first form clear and 
precise ideas of it, and thenrecaltoourmemory,succes- 
sively, the representation of the different crimes a man 
may commit : then examine which of those offences 
is most detrimental to society, and lastly, form a judg- 
ment which would be, as I have so often said, nothing 
more than expremng thesetuatunu felt at the presenu of 
several representations of those crimes. 

Every idea whatever may therefore, in its ultimate 
analysis, be always reduced to material facts or sensa- 
tions. Some obscurity is thrown on discussions of 
this kind by the vague significations of a certain numt 
her of words, and the trouble that is sometimes neces- 
sary to deduce clear ideas from them. Perhaps it is as 
difficult to analyze some of these expressions, and to 
reduce them, if I may so say, to their constituent ideas, 
as it is in chymistry to decompose certain bodies. 
However, let us but apply the method and attention 
necessary in this decomposition, and we shall not fail 
of success. 

What is here said will be sufficient to convince the 
discerning reader, that every idea and every judgment 
mav be reduced to a sensation. It would be therefore 

unne- 
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onnecessarvy in order to explain the different operations 
of the mind, to admit a faculty of jud^og and com- 
paring distinct from the faculty of sensation. But what 
it may be asked> is the principle or motive that makes 
us compare objects with each other, and gives us tlie 
necessary attention to observe their relations? Interest, 
which is in like manner, as 1 am going to shew, an ef« 
feet of corporeal sensibility. 



CHAP. VI. 



ITHBmE THERE IS NO INTEREST THERE IS NO 
COMPARISON OFOBJECTS WITH EACH OTHER. 

A.LL comparison of objects with each other supposes 
attention, all attention a trouble, and all trouble a mo- 
tive for exerting it. If there could exist a man with- 
out desire, he would not compare any objects, or pro- 
nounce any judgment ; but he might still judge of the 
immediate impressions of objects on himself, suppo* 
sing their impressions to be strong. Their strength 
becoming a motive to attention, would carry with it a 
judgment. It would not be the same if the sensation 
were weak ; he would then have no knowledge or re- 
membrance of the judgment it had occasioned. A 
man surrounded by an infinity of objects, must neces* 

1 4 sarily 
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farily be affected by an lofiDity of sentatioBS, and con- 
•eqoeotly fonn an iofioity of judgments ; but be feroif 
tbem nnknoirn to himself. Wby ? Becaase these jn^ 
ments are of the same nature with the sensations. If 
they make an impression that is effiused as soon as 
made, the jadgmenu formed on these impiessions are 
€f the same sort ; they leave no remembrance. Thore 
is in fact no man who does not, without perceiving H, 
make every day an infinity of reasonings, of which he 
is not cooscioos. I will take^ for example, those that 
attend almost all the rapid motions of ow bodies. 

When in the dance^ Vestris, m?kes a cabriole rather 
than an entrechat, when Mot£ in the fencing-school 
thrusts tierce rather than quart, if there be no effect 
without a cause, Vestris and Mot£ must be determined 
by reasons too rapid, if I may so say, to be perceived. 
So the motion I make with my band when a body is 
going to strike my eye, may be reduced to nearly the 
same; experience tells me, that my hand can resist 
without pain the blow of a body that would deprive me 
of sight : my eyes moreover are dearer to me than my 
hand : I ought therefore to expose my hand to save my 
eyes. There is no person that would not use the same 
reaiH>ning in the same sitoation ; but this habitual rea- 
soning is not so rapid, but that we perceive the moment 
we have pat the hand before the eye, the action and 
the cause of the action. Now how many sensations 
are there of the nature of these habitual reasonings i 
How many weak sensations that do not fix our atten- 
5 tioD, 
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tion, or produce in us either coosciousness or remein* 
brance ? 

There are moments when the strongest sensations 
are> in some measure^ imperceptible. I fight, and am 
wounded, I continue the combat, and perceive not mj 
wound. Why f Because the love of presenration, 
rage, and the motion given to my blood, rend<|' me in* 
sensible to the stroke that at another time would have 
fixed all my attention. 

There are moments on the contraiy, when we are 
sensible of the slightest impressions; that is, when the 
passions of fear, ambition, avarice, envy^ fee. concen- 
trate all our attention on an object. Am I concerned 
in a conspiracy i There is not a gesture^ not a look 
that can escape the restless and suspicions eyes of my 
accomplices. Am I a painter i Every remarkable ef- 
fect of the light strikes jne. Am I a jeweller ? Tliere 
is not a flaw in a diamond that I do not perceive. Am 
I envious ? There is no defect in a great character that 
my piercing eye does not discern. In like manner 
those passions that by fixing all my attention on certain 
objects, render me susceptible of the keenest sensa* 
tions,with r^ard to them, make me at the same time 
insensible to every other sort of sensation. 

If I be in love, jealous, ambitious, or discontented, 
and in this situation of mind traverse the magnificent 
palace of a monarch, in vain are the rays reflected from 
marbles, statues^ and paintings ; to awaken my attention, 
some new, unknown object must suddenly and forcibly 

strike 
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Strike my sight. Uoless such an impression occur^ I 
walk on without perceiving the sensations that strike me. 
If, on the contrary, in the calm of my desires, I 
range through the same place, then, sensible to all the 
beauties of nature and art by which it is embellished, 
my soul being open to every impression will participate 
of all it receives. I shall not indeed be endowed with 
that keen and piercing look with which the lover, and 
the ambitious man behold every object that affects 
them. I shall not like them see what is only visible to 
the eyes of the passions. I shall be less acutely, but 
more generally sensible. Let a man of pleasure and a 
botanist walk by the side of a river, shaded by stately 
oaks, and bordered by shrubs and odoriferous flowers. 
The first of them affected merely by the limpidity of the 
stream, the beauty of the oaks, the variety of the 
shrubs, and the fragrancy of the flowers, will not see 
them with the eyes of the botanist : he will not observe 
the uniformity and variety among these shrubs and 
flowers. Having no interest to remark them, be will 
want the attention to perceive them ; he will receive 
the sensations from bis judgment, but have no remem- 
brance of them. It is the botanist, anxious for his re- 
putation, the scrupulous observer, of these various 
flowers and shrubs, that can alone make himself atten- 
tive to the different sensations he feels, and the differ 
rent judgments he forms.* 



* There is in fact no remembrance without attention, nor any 

attention without iatercst. 

For 
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For the rest| the coosciousness or uQconscioosness 
pf such impressions, change not their nature ; it is 
therefore true, as I have already said, that all our sen- 
sations carry with them a judgment^ whose existence^ 
though unnoticed whien they fix not our attention, i« 
however not the less real. 

It results from the contents of this chapter, that all 
judgments formed by comparing objects with each 
other, suppose an interest in us to compare them. Now 
that interest, necessarily founded on our love of hap- 
piness, cannot be any thing else than the effect of 
bodily sensibility ; because there all our pleasures, and 
all our pains have their source. This question being 
discussed, I conclude that corporeal pains and plea- 
sures are the unknown principles of all human ac* 
lions*. 



* M. Rousseau, in several puts of his EmiliuSy denies that bo- 
dily sensibility is the principle of all human actions, but the 
yjcasoDs on which he founds his denial, shew that he has not sait« 
IKisly reflected on the question. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 



COftFOEEAL 8EKSIB1L1TT IS THE SOLE CAUSE OW 
OVE ACTIONS^ OtJE THOUGHTS, OVE FASSIOKS^ 
AKD OVE SOCIABILITY. 

ACTION. 

It is to clothe himself, and adorn his mistress, or his 
wife, to procure them .amusements, to support himself 
and his family, in a word to enjoy the pleasures attached 
to the gratification of bodily desires that the artizaa 
and the peasant thinks, contrives, and labours. Cor- 
poreal sensibility is therefore the sole mover of man*. 



* What is called intellectual pain, or pleasure, may be always 
lefe iT cd to tome bodily pain or pleasure. Two examples will 
make thiserident. 

What makes us fond of gaming, even for trifles f Is it the 
agreeable sensations we then feel ? No : we love it because k re- 
lieves us from the disgustful state of being weary of ounelves, and 
delivers us from that absence of impressions which always pro- 
duces discontent, and bodily uneas'mess. What makes us love 
high play ? The love of money. Why do we love money } From 
a taste for conveniences, the want of amusements, the desire of 
avoidiug bodily pains and procuring bodily pleasures. Do we not 
besides love the emotion that high gaming produces ia us? With- 
out doubt But the emotion felt at the moment I lose or gain a 
thousand, two, or if you will, ten thousand guineas* takes its source, 

he 
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lie is coDsequendy susceptible, as I am going to prove, 
bot of two sorts of pleasures aod pains, the one are 



cither firom the fear of being deprived of the pleasures I possess, or 
t&e hope of enjoying those that the increase of my fortune will pro- 
cure me. Is not this motion in some men the effect of pride also ? 
There are men sufSciently proud to be mortitied when fortune for- 
sakes them, though they play but for pins: but thb sort of pride is 
nre. Besides, thb same pride, as is proved in the Treatise on the Mind 
ch. 13. disc 3. is no other than one of the effects of bodily sensibi- 
fity. The principle of the love of play b therefore either the fear 
of disgust, and consequently pain, or the hope of bodily pleasure. 

Is it the same with regard to the internal pleasure we feel in 
MooouiHig the dbtressed, by performing an act of liberality } 
Thb b certainly a very lively pleasure. Every action of thb kind 
should be pndsed by all, because it b useful to all. But what b a 
benevoient man ? One in whom a spectacle of misery produces a 
fMunful sensation. 

Bom without ideas, without vice, nd without virtue, every 
Ihbig in man, even hb humanity, b an acqubition : it b to hb 
education he owes thb sentiment. Among all the various ways of 
inspiring him with it, the most efficacious b to accustom him from 
chOcBiood, in a manner from the cradle, to ask himself when he 
Miolds a miserable object, by what chance he b not exposed in 
like manner to the inclemency of the seasons, to hunger, cold, po-. 
trcity, &c. When the child has been used to put himself in the 
place of the wretched, that habit gained, he becomes the more 
touched with their miser}*, as in deploring their fate it b for hu 
nan nature in general, and for himself in particular, that he is 
concerned. An infinity of different sentiments then mix with the 
first sentiment, and their assemblage composes the total senti- 
ment of pleasure felt by a noble soul in succouring the distressed : 
a BoitimeDt that he b not always in a sttuatioB to analyze. 

present 
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prefeol bodily paios aod pleasnres, the other are the 
pains aod pleasures of foresight or memorj* 

PAIH. 

I know but two sorts of pain, that which we feel, and 
that which we foresee. I die of hanger ; I feel a present 
pain. I foresee that I shall soon die of hanger. I feel 
a pain by foresight, the strength of whose impres* 
sion is in proportion to the proximity and sererity of 
the pain. The criminal who is going to the scaffold, 
feels yet no torment, but the foresight that constitntes 
his present ponishment, is begun*. 

We reltetre the unfortojuitey 

1. To ayoid the bodily pain of seeing them suffer. 

2. To enjoy an example of gratitude, which produces in us at 
least a confused hope of distant utility. 

3* To exhibit an act of power, whose exercise is always agreea- 
ble to usy because it always recals to the mind the images of plea- 
sures attached to that power, 

4. Because the idea of happiness is constantly connected, in a. 
good education, with the idea of beneficence, and this beneficence in 
tis conciliating the esteem and affection of men, may like riches 
be regarded as a power, or means of avoiding pains and procuring 
pleasures. 

In this manner, as from an affinity of different sentiments, is 
made up the total sentiment of the pleasure we feel in the exercise 
of beneficence. 

I have here said enough, to furnish a man of discernment with 
the means of decomposing, in like manner, every other kind of 
pleasure, called inteUectiial, aod reducing it to mere sensation. 

* There is no doubt but the foresight in those dreadful mo- 

ftEMOBSB. 
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REMORSE. 

Remorse is nothing more than a foresight of bodily 
pain, to which some crime has exposed us : and is con- 
sequently the effect of bodily sensibility. We tremble 
at the description of the flames, the wheels, the fiery 
scourges, which the heated imagination of the painter 
or the poet represents. Is a man without fear, and 
above the law ? he feels no remorse from the commis- 
sion of a wicked action ; provided, however, that he 
have not previously contracted a virtuous habit ; for 
then he will not pursue i contrary conduct, without 
feeling an uneasiness, a secret inquietude, to which is 
also given the name of remorse. Experience tells us, that 
every action which does not expose us to legal punish* 
mnet, or to dishonour, is an action performed in general 
without remorse*. Solon and Plato loved women and 



that arise from the union of men in society : for contempt implies 
ments, makes men feel a painful bodily sensation. What is this 
foresight ? An effect of the memory. Now it is the property of 
the memory to throw, the organs, to a certain de^ee, into those 
contractions into which, they would be more forcibly thrown, by 
the punishment itself. It is evident, therefore, that all pains and 
pleasures esteemed interior, are so many bodily sensations, and that 
we cannot understand by the words interior and exterior, any thing 
but impressions excited by the memory, or by the actual presence 
of objects. 

* If dishonour, or the contempt of mankind be insupportable, it 
is because it presages evils, as it in part deprives us of the advantages 

even 
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even boys, aod avowed it^. Theft was not punished m 
Sparta: and the LacedaemoBians robbed without re- 
morse. The princes of the East can, with imponity, 
UmuI their subjects with taxes^ and they do it ef- 
fectually. The inquisitor can with impunity bum 
any person who does not think as he does, on cer* 
tain metaphysical points, and it is without remorse 
that he gluts hb vengeance by hideous torments, for 
the slight offence that is given to his vanity by the 
contradiction of a Jew or an InfideL Remorse, there- 
fore owes its existence to the fear of punishment or of 
shame, which is always reducible, as I have already 
said to a bodily sensation. 

FRlBtiDSHTP. 

From bodily sensibility flow io like manner, the 
tears that bathe the urn of my friend. I lament the 
loss of the man whose conversation relieved me from 
disquietude, from that disagreeable sensation of the 
soul, which actually produces bodily pain : I deplore 



a want of attentioo in mankind to teire us, and presents tbe time to 
come as Toid of pleasures, and fall of poim ; which are all redod- 
ble to bodily sensation. 

* Tbe Gaols were anciently diTided into a great number of 
dufaty d* pvticubr SudetieSy that were composed of about a dozen 
familirs, tbe women of which were in common. Thej lived 
among tbemtdves without remorse, bat no one dant to harea pa»- 
Ibra woman belonging to another club : tbe hm focbade it. 



him 
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him who exposed his life and fortune to save me from 
sorrow and destruction ; who was incessantly em« 
plo^'ed in promoting my felicity, and increasing it by 
every sort of pleasure. When a man enters into him- 
self, when he examines the bottom of his soul> he per- 
ceives nothing in all these sentiments but the develope- 
ment of bodily pain and pleasure. What cannot this 
pain produce i It is by this medium that the magis- 
trate enchains vice, and disarms the assassin. 

PLBAStJRft. 

There are two sorts of pleasures, as there are two 
sorts of pains : the one is the present bodily pleasure, 
the other is that of foresight. Does a man love fine 
slaves and beautiful paintings i If he discovers a trea- 
sure he is transported. He does not, however, yet 
feel any bodily pleasure,you will say. It is true ; but 
he gains at that moment, the means of procuring th6 
objects of his desires. Now this foresight of an ap<* 
proaching pleasure, is in foct an actual pleasure : fo^ 
without the love of fine slaves and paintings, he would 
have been entirely unconcerned at the discovery of 
the treasure. 

The pleasures of foresight, therefore, constantly sup« 
pose the existence of the pleasures of the senses. It 
18 the hopes of enjoying my mistress to-morrow that 
makes me happy to-day. Foresight or memory con- 
verts into an actual enjoyment the acquisition of every 
means proper to procure pleasure. From what mo* 
tive in fact do I fed ati agreeable lensatioa every time 

VOL. I. X I ob* 
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I obtain a new degree of esteem/of importance, riches, 
and above all, of power ? It is because I esteem power 
as the most sure means of increasing my happiness. 

POWER. 

* Men love themselves : they all desire to be happy, 
sind think their happiness would be complete, if they 
were invested with a degree of power sufficient to pro- 
cure them every sort of pleasure. The love of power 
therefore takes its source from the love of pleasure. 

Suppose a man absolutely insensible. But, it will be 
said^ he must then be without ideas, and consequently 
a mere statue. Be it so : but allow that he may exist, 
and even think. Of what consequence would the scep- 
tre of a monarch be to him ? None. In fact, what 
could the most immense power add to the felicity of a 
man without feeling. 

If power be so coveted by the ambitious, it is as the 
mean of acquiring pleasure. Power is like gold, a 
money. The effect of power, and of a bill of exchange 
is the same. If I be in possession of such a bill, I re- 
ceive at London or Paris a hundred thousand crowns, 
and consequently all the pleasures that sum can procure. 
Am I in possession of a letter of authority or com- 
mand i I draw in like manner from my fellow-citizens, 
a like quantity of provisions or pleasures. The effects 
of riches and power are in a manner the same : for 
riches are powen 

In a country where money is unknown, in what man- 
ner 
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ner can taxes be paid ? In kind, that is, in corn^ 
wine, cattle, fowls, 8cc. — How can commerce be car- 
ried on ? By exchange. Money therefore is to be re^ 
garded as a portable merchandise, which it is agreed, 
for the facility of commerce, to take in exchange for 
all other sorts of merchandise. Can it be the same 
with the dignities and honours with which polished na- 
tions recompense the services rendered their country i 
Why not i What are honours ? A money that is in 
like manner the representative of every kind of provi- 
sion and pleasure. Suppose a country where the ho- 
norary money is not current; suppose the people to be 
too free, and too haughty, to suffer a very great in- 
equality in the ranks and authority of the people : in 
what manner must the nation recompense great actions, 
and such as are useful to tlie nation i By natural 
riches and pleasures, that is, by transferring a certain 
quantity of com, beer, hay, wine, &c. to the granary 
and cellar of the hero : by giving him so many acres 
of land to till, or so many handsome slaves. It was 
by the posscssion'of Briseis'*, that the Greeks recom* 

* In the island of Rimiaiy no man can marry that has not killed an 
enemy y and borne away his head. The conqueror of two enemies 
has a right to marry two wives, and so on to fifty. -What could 
be the cause of such an establishment ? The situation of these 
islanders, who being surrounded by nations that were their enemies, 
would not have been able to resist them, if they had not perpetu- 
ally excited the courage of their people by the highest rewards. 

K 2 penced 
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penoed tbe Talour of Achilles. What amoog Ihe Scan- 
diiuiTiaos, tbe Sazom, die Scytbiant^ tbe Ceiu, tbe 
Samoites, and tbe AraU*, was tbe recompenoe of 
eooiage, of talents and Tirtoes f Sometimes a fioe wo- 
flum, and sometimes a baoqoet^ irbere feastisg oo de- 
licate Tiaods, and quaffiog delicious liquors, tbe war- 
riors witb transport listened to tbe song* of tbe bards* 
It is therefore evident, tbat if money and bononrs be, 
among most polished nations, the rewards of TirtiMNH 
actions, they are in that case the representative of tbe 
same possessions, and the same pleasures tbat poor and 
free nations grant to their heroM, and for tbe acquisi- 
tion of which those heroes expose tbemselTes to tbe 
greatest dangers. Therefore, on the supposition, that 
these dignities and honours were nut the representa- 
tives of wealth or pleajures, that they were nothing 
more than empty titles t, those titles being estimated 



* Amoag tbe prcsoite which the c jra v an i at thb day make to 
the Aiabf of the Desert^ the mott agreeable are marnageaMe rir- 
gim. This «ai the tribute the Tictorious Saraccai fonneri j de- 
■uiKied of the conquered. Abderahmao, after the conquest of 
the Spaniardf , exacted of the petty prince of the Asturiai, the 
annual tribute of a hundred beautifitl Tirginf . 

f If in despotic natiooi the ^mng of glory be conmoaly very 
weak, it h, because glory there coolen oo Kirt o( power, becaufc 
all pover n absorbed in despotinn ; beoutte in thoie coautries a 
hero, corered vith gior^t is not secure from the intrigue of a trtl* 
laii»us courtier ; because be has no certain property in his etiRfcts, 
or h^ Ubmj ; because, in short, be is liable, aS the pleasure uf 

accgrding 
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according to their real valae, would presently cease to 
be the objects of desire. To enter a breach, a crown 
piece, tbe representatiTc of a pint of brandy, Aid the 
enjoyment of a tniil must be given to the soldier. The 
warriors of antiquity, and those of the present day are 
the same'*. Men have not changed their nature, and 
tbej will always perform nearly the same actions for 
the same rewards. If a man be supposed indifferent 
to pleasure and pain, he will be without action : unsns- 
ceptible of remorae, or friendship, or, in short, of the 
love of riches or of power : for when we are insensible 



his soverrign, to be thrown into a pr«iOQ» to be deprived of his 
wealth and honours, and even of lile itself. 

Why does the Englishman behold, in the g;reslest part of fo« 
reign noblemen, nothing more than gaudy valets and rictints 
•domed with garlands > Because a peaant in Engbnd, b in ixt 
greater than an officer of state in another country : the peasant is 
free ; he can be virtuous with impunity ; and sees nothing above 
turn but the law. 

It is the desire of glory that roust be the most powerful pmciple 
of action in poor re|>ublics ; and it is the love of inoney, founded 
on the love of luxury, thai in despotic countries b the principle of 
actioQ, and themovmg power in nations subject to that soil of go- 
vernment. 

* The iiniptioD of Brennus into Italy,lt b wdl known, wm not 
the fiist, but the fifth made by the GauH. Bellovesus had in*' 
vaded it before him ; and how <fid thbchief persuade hb coun- 
trymen to follow him over the Alps ? By showing them the 
wine of Italv. " Taste thb wine, he cried, and see if vou like it ? 
t' if you do> follow me, aadcoaqucr the country that produced it.*^ 

K3 to 
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to pleasure itself, we mast be iosensible W the means 
of acqairiog it. What we seek in riches aod power, is 
the means of avoidiog bodily pains, and procuring bo- 
dily pleasures. If the acquisition of gold and power be 
always a pleasure, it is because foresight and memory 
convert into an actual pleasure all the means of obtain- 
ing it. 

The general cooclusion of this chapter, is, titat in 
inan all is sensation : a truth of which I shall give a 
fresh proof, by showing that his sociability is nothing 
more than a consequence of the same sensations. 



CHAP. VIIL 



OF SOCIABILITT. 

Jvl AN is bv nature a devourer of fruits and of flesh ; 
but he is weak, unarmed, aod consequently exposed to 
the voracity of animals stronger than himself. Man, 
therefore, to avoid the fury of the tyger and the lioo, 
was forced to unite with man. The object of this 
union was to attack and kill other animak*, either to 
feed on them, or to prevent their consuming the fmits 



♦ There is, they say, id Africa, a sort of wild dogs that go in 
troops to make war on animak that are stronger than tbemselTcs. 
5 and 
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and herbs that served him for nourishment. In the 
mean time mankind multiplied, and to support them- 
selves, they were obliged to cultivate the earth ; but 
to induce them to this, it became necessary to stipu- 
late, that the harvest should belong to the husbandman. 
For this purpose the inhabitants made agreements or 
laws among themselves. These laws strengthened the 
bonds of a union, that, founded on their wants, was the 
immediate effect of corporeal sensibility*. But can- 
not this sociability be regarded as an innate quality^. 



* Because man is sociable, people have concluded that he is good. 
But they have deceived themselves. Wolves form societies, but 
they are not good. We may add, that if man, as M. Fontenelle 
says, has made God after his own image, the horrible portrait, he has 
drawn of the Divinity ought to make the goodness of man very 
equivocal. Hobbes has been* reproached with this maxim : The 
strong child is a bad child, he has however only repeated in other 
terms, this admired verse of Obmeille, 

Qui pent toutce qu'il veut, veut plus que cequ'il doit. 
He that can do whatever he will, wills more than he ought. 

And this other verse of La Fontaine, 
Laraison du plus fortesttoujourslameilleure. 
llie strongest always reason best. 

They who \^Tite the romance of man, condemn this maxim of 
Hobbes ; they that write his history, admire it ; and the necessity 
of laws proves it to be true. 

f That curiosity, which certain writers regard as an innate 

principle, is the desire in us of being happy, and of improving our 

condition : it is no other than the developement of corporeal sen- 

nbUity. 

k4 aspe- 
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n »|>rciei of Amiable morality ? Ail that we kara from 
trxp^rif^nce on this head, is^ that in mao, as io other 
MimaU* tociabiliry is the effect of want. If the de- 
%\ttt of defending themselves makes the grazing -ani- 
mals ns horses, bulls, &c. assemble in herds; that of 
rh*9ing» attacking, and conquering their prey, forms in 
like manner a society of carnivorous animak, such as 
foxes and wolves. 

Interest and want are the principles of all sociability. 
Il J«, therefore, these principles alone (of which few 
writers have given clear ideas) that unite men among 
themselves : and the force of their union is always in 
proportion to that of habit and want. From the mor 
went the young savage^, or the young bear, is able to 
provide for his nourishment and his defence, the one 



• Thr grratcst part of travellw^ say tkit the attachment of the 
NVgn»r> to ihrir chiliinii, resembles that of brute aniinals to 
thrir ocT^->rtng : this attachment erases vben they are able to pro- 
vidv for tl.rir.M-hes. See Mchmgcs intcrxssans dcs Voyages 

The A;ixH-o>, N;iy> Draper on thb bead, in his TO]k-age to 
Afnca, «%it tht ;r -la\is : hum^&n fle>h is as coounoo in t^elr maxr 
Kr4\ as thai .it lx>('f in ixirs. Tike father feasts on the flesh of his 
«ait. 3>iu* thr«<>i« on the tlesh of hb Lther; brothers and sisters 
Cilt e« h oi: e.. ami U\c m*>iher vitbout remorse, feeds on the 
%'hiM ''I'c a'* iu< brg.sj: t ;n*-^ the uorid- In ^hoct, the Ne- 
groes. *.y^ F. tha , >JM ae^'he: cratituiie nor anection for their 
lelatt. Its, uo' CO ,a.vi».; forlK- >ick. Am- n^ Uiesc people, he 
adits motbrr are seen inh'iman eRoiig;h to abaa^lun their children 
|»ttHe \aac4;^ oi lae tAjCi^ of the voods. 

qaita 
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quits the hut, and the other the deQ of his parents** 
The eagle, in like manner, drives away her young 
ones from the nest, the moment they have sufficient 
strength to dart upon their prey, and live without her 
aid* 

The bond that attaches children to their parents, and 
parents to their children, is less strong than is com- 
monly imagined. A too great strength in this bond 
would be even fatal to societies. The first regard of a 
citizen should be for the laws, and the public prospe- 
rity ; 1 speak it with regret, filial affection should be in- 
man subordinate to the love of patriotism. If this last 
affection do not take place of all others, where shall 
we find a measure of virtue and vice i It would then be 
no more, and all morality would be abolished. 

For what reason, in fact, has justice and the love of 
God been recommended to men,abox^all things ? On 
account of the dunger to which a too great love of 
their parents would expose them. If the excess of this 
passion were sanctioned j if it were declared the princi- 
pal attachment, u son would then have a right to rob 



* Nothing is more common in Europe, than to see children 
desert their parents, when they become old, infirm, incapable of 
labour, and forced to sub:»ist by beggary. We see, in the coun- 
try, one father nourbh teven or eight children, but seven or eight 
children are not sufficient to nourish one fother. If all children 
be not so unnatural, if some of them liave alTection and humanity, 
it is to evlucation and example they owe that humanity. Nature 
ha:i made tliem dinmiutive bears, 

« his 
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his neighbour, or plunder the public treasury, to sup- 
ply ibe wants, and promote the comforts of his fa- 
ther. Every family would form a little nation, and 
these nations having opposite interests, would be con- 
tinually at war with each other. 

Every writer, who to give ui a good opinion of his 
own hearty founds the sociability of man on any other 
principle than that of bodily and habitual wants, de- 
ceives weak minds, and gives them a false idea of mo- 
rality. 

Nature, no doubt, designed that gratitude and habit 
should form in man a sort of gravitation, by which 
they should be impelled to a love of their parents : 
but it has also designed that man should have, 
in the natural desire of independence, a repulsive 
power, which should diminish the too great force of 
that gravitation^. Thus the daughter joyfully leaves 
the house of her mother to go to that of her husband ; 
and the eon quits with pleasure his native spot, for an 
employment in India, an ofRce in a distant country, or 
merely for the pleasure of travelling. 

Notwithstanding the pretended force of sentiment, 
ffiendship, and habit, mankind change at Paris, every 
day,. the part of the town, their acquaintance and 



♦ Man hate^ dependence ; whence, perhaps, comes the hatred 
of h\% Calhcr and motlier ; and the proverb, founded on com- 
mon and coQSUnt observation, that the lore of reUttians dt- 
sccndt, and dofs not ascend. 

their 
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their friends. Do men seek to make dupes? They 
exaggerate the force of sentiment and friendship, they 
represent sociability as an innate qfftctiom or principle* 
Can thejy in reality^ forget that there is but one prin- 
ciple of this kind, which is corporeal sensibility i It 
is to this principle alone, that we owe our self-love, and 
the powerful love of independence : if men were, as 
it is said, drawn toward each other by a strong and 
mutual attraction, would the heavenly Legislator have 
commanded them to love each other, and to honour 
their parents *? Would he not have left this point to 
nature, which, without the aid of any law, obliges men 
to eat and drink when they are hungry and thirsty, to 
open their eyes to the light, and keep their hands out 
of the fire ? 

Travellers do not inform us that the love which man*, 
kind bear to their fellows, is so common as pretended. 
The sailor, escaped from a wreck, and cast on an un- 
known coast, does not run with open arms to embrace 
the first man he meets. On the contrary, he hides 
himself in a thicket, where he observes the manners of 
the inhabitants, and then presents himself trembling 
before them. 

But if an European vessel chance to approach an 
unknown island, do not the savages, it is said, run in 



* The command to love our fathers and mothers, proves that^ 
the love of our parents is more the effect of habit and education, 
fhan of nature, 

crowds 
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crowds towards the ship ? They are^ witboat doobt, 
mmazed at the tight, they are strnck with the novelty 
of our dresSy oar arms and implements. The appear- 
ance excites their cariosity. But what desire snecceds 
to this 6rst sensation ? That of possessing the objects 
of their admiratu>n. Tbey become less gay and more 
thoughtful ; are busied in contriving means to obtain, 
by force or fraud, the objects of their desires : for thai 
purpose they watch the favourable opportunity to rob, 
plunder, and massacre the Europeans, who, in their 
conquests of Mexico and Peru, gave them early ex-' 
aroples of similar injustice and cruelty. 

The conclusion of this chapter is, that the princi* 
pies of morality and politics, like those of all other 
sciences, ought to be established on a great number 
of tacis and observations. Now, what is the result of 
the observations hitherto made on morality r That 
the love of men for their brethren, i> the effect of the 
necessity of mutual assistance, and of an affinity of 
wants, dependent on that corporeal sensibility, which 
I 'regard as the principle of our actions, our virtues, 
and our vices. 

In persevering in my opinion on this point, I think 
I ought to defend the Treatise on the Mind against the 
odioas imputations of hypocrisy and ignorance. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX. 



A JUSTICATIOy OF THE PRINCIPLES ADMIT- 
TED IN THE TREATISE OS THE MIND. 

When the Treatise on the Miod appeared, the tbeo* 
logtans regarded me as a corrupter of morals. They 
reproached me with having maintained, after Plato^ 
Plutarch, and experience, that the love of women had 
sometimes excited virtue in men. 

The fact, however, is notorious : their reproach, 
therefore, is ridiculous. If bread, it has been said to 
them, be a recompence for labour and industry, why 
not women * ? Every object of desire may become an 

* If kiiuiger be the principle of so maay actions, and ha^ so much 
power over men, how can we imagine that the desire for women 
can have no effect on them } At the moment a vouth is heated 
with the first fires of love, let its enjoyments be proposed to him as 
the recompence of his application : let him bereminJe^i, even in 
the arms of hts mistress, that it is to lus talents and his virtues that 
}ic owes her £&vour. The young man, docile, assiduous, virtuous* 
will then enjoy in a manner agreeable to his health, to his soul, 
and to the public good, the same delight that he would not enjoy, 
in another situation, without exhausting his strength, debasing his 
mind, and dissipating his fortune, by living in a state of stuiml 
eWety. 

encouragement 
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eDcoaragement to Tirtue^ when it is not to be obtained 
bat by services rendered to oor conntiy. 

In those ages, when the invasions of the Northern 
nations, and the incursions of swarms of plonderers, 
kept the inhabiunts continually in arms^ when the wo- 
men being frequently exposed to the insults of ravagers^ 
were in continual want of protectors, the virtue then 
in highest esteem was valour. The favours of the wo- 
men, therefore, were the recompence of the most va- 
liant, and consequently every man ambitious of those 
favours, endeavoured to elevate himself to that enthu- 
siastic courage, which about four centuries since ani- 
mated the renowned knight-errants. 

The love of pleasure was therefore in those ages the 
productive principle of the only virtue then known ; 
that is, valour. When the manners changed, and a 
more improved policy relieved the timid virgin from 
insult, then beauty (for in government all things de* 
pend on each other) less exposed to outrages of the 
ravagers, held its defenders in less esteem. If the en- 
thusiasm of women for valour then decreased in pro- 
portion to their fear ; if the esteem preserved to this 
day, for that sort of courage be only the esteem of 
tradition ; if in this age the youngest, most assiduous, 
obsequious, and above all, the most opulent lover is 
commonly preferred, it is not surprising ; all is as it 
ought to be. 

The favours of women, therefore, according to the 
changes that happen in manners and governments, ei; 

ther 
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ther are, or cea<« to be, the encouragements to certain 
▼irtnes. Love in itself is no evil. Why should we 
regard pleasures as the cause of the political corrup- 
tion of manners ? Men have had in all asres nearlv the 
same wants, and in all ages have satisfied those wants. 

The ac^. or the nations most addicted to love, have 
been those in which men were the strongest and most 
robust. Edda, the Erse poets, in short, all history in* 
forms us, that the ages esteemed heroic and virtuous, 
have not been the most temperate. 

Youth are stron^lv attracted bv women : thev are 
more eager after pleasure than persons of riper years ; 
thev are, however, commonlv more humane and vir- 
tuous, at least more active, and activity is a virtue. 

It was neither love nor pleasures that corrupted Asia, 
enervated the manners of the Medes, the Assvrians. 
Indians, Su:. The Greeks, the Saracens, and Scan* 
dinavians, were neither more reserved nor more chaste 
than the Persians and Medes, and vet the former have 
never been cited among eflfeminate nations. 

If there be a time when the favours of women can 
become a principle of corruption, it is when they are 
venal * ; when money, far from being the recompence 
of merit and talents, becomes that of intrigue and 
flattery ; in short, when a satrap or a nabob can, ,by 



* It may be asked by some, perhaps uhcn the time was that 
the favours of women were not venal } 

means 
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meaas of injustice and crimes, obtain from the 80ve«* 
reign the right of pillaging the people, and applying 
the spoil to his own emolument. 

It is with women as with honours, they are the 
common objects of the desire of men. If honours be 
ihe price of iniquity ; if to attain them the great must 
be flattered ; if the weak must be sacrificed to the 
powerful, and the interest of a nation to that of a sul-, 
tan ; then honours, so justly invented as a recompence 
and decoration of merit and talents, become the 
source of corruption. Women, like honours, may, 
therefore, according to times and manners, become 
the alternate incitements to vice or virtue. 

The political corruption of manners therefor^ con* 
sists only in the depravation of the means employed 
to procure pleasures. The rigid moralist who preaches 
incessantly against pleasures, is nothing more than the 
echo of his ghostly father. How can we extinguish 
every desire in man without destroying every princi- 
ple of action i He who is affected by no interest, 
can have no motive to produce any action worthy of 
a man. 



aa 
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CHAP. X. 



THB PLEAS0mB» OP THE SENSES ARE, IN A MAN« 
NEE EVEN UNKNOWN TO NATIONS THEMSELVES, 
THEIR MOST POWERFUL MOTIVES. 

XHB springs of action in man are corporeal pains 
and pleasures. Why is hunger the most habitual prin- 
ciple of his activity r Because among all his wants it 
is that which returns the most frequently and com- 
mands the most imperiously. It is hunger and the 
difficulty of appeasing it, that gives the carnivorous 
animals of the forest so much superiority of intellect 
over the grazing herds. It is hunger that furnishes 
the former with a hundred ingenious methods of at- 
tacking and surprising their game. It is hunger that 
keeps the savages for six months together on the lakes, 
and in the woods : teaches them to bend the bow, to 
weave their nets, and set the snares for their prey. It 
is hunger also that among polished nations puts the 
people in action, teaches them to cultivate the land, 
learn a mechanical trade, and fill a difficult employ. 
But in the exercise of these employs, each individual 
fors:ets the motive that led him to undertake it ; for 
the mind is occupied, not with the want, bat with the 
roL. I. L means 
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means of appeasing it. The difficulty is not to eat, 
but to provide the repast. 

Pleasure and pain are^ and always will be, the only 
principles of action in man*. If heaven had provided for 
all his wants ; if nourishment proper for the body had 
been, like air and water, an element of nature, man 
would have been for ever wrapt up in sloth* 

Hunger, and consequently pain, is the principle of 
activity in the poor, that is of the greatest number : 
and pleasure is the principle of activity in those who 
are above indigence, that is, the rich. Now, among 
all the pleasures, that which without doubt acts the 
the most forcibly on us, and communicates the great- 
est energy to the soul, is the love of women. Nature, 
by attaching the greatest intoxication to the enjoy- 

* If wants be our only motives, it must then be to them we 
owe the invention of arts and sciences. It b to that of hanger 
we are indebted for the art of tilling the soil, of forging the plough- 
share, &c. It is to the necessity of defending ourselves against 
the rigour of the seasons that we owe the art of building, of provi« 
ding, ourselves with apparel, &c. 

As to what concerns the magnificence of equipages, dress, and 
furniture, with regard to music, theatres, in a word, all tlie arts of 
luxury, it is to love, to the desire of pleasing, and the fear of disgust, 
that we are in like manner to attribute the invention. Without 
love what arts would have yet been unknown ? What a stupor 
would have pervaded nature ! Men without wants would be desti- 
tute of the principle of action : it is to the want of pleasure that 
youtli owe, in part, their activity, and the superiority they pos- 
^ess^ in that respect, over persons of a more advanced age. 

ment 
1 
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Beot of theiDy intended to make tbem one of the most 
powerful principles of oar activity ♦. 

* Therr are. k is said, among the learned, some who coodcma 
themselves to live in seclusion from the world. Now, how can we 
persuade oui^dves, that in these the love of talents is founded on 
the love of corporeal pleasures, aoid above all that of women ? Hoir 
can we reconcile these cootraxiictions } Br supposing it may be 
with a man of talents as with a miser ; if he deprive himself of 
necessaries tonlav, it is with the hope of enjoyicg superfluities to- 
morrow. Does the mtser wish for a fine seat, and the man of ta- 
lents for a fine woman? If to attain these l>e required greait 
riches, and a great reputation, these two men will labour to tncrease, 
the one his riches, and the other his reno w n. Now, if during the 
time emploved in the acquisition of the money and the £une, they 
should grow old* and contract habits that they cannot break, with- 
out etfoits of which age has rendered them incapable : the miser 
and the man of talents will then die, the one without his house, 
and the odier without his mistress. 

It b not onlj between these two men, but also between the co- 
quet, and the same miser, that we find an infinitT of similitudes. 
Each of them is more happy than is im^ined, and each in the 
same manner. The miser, when counting his money, enjoys the 
approaching possession of every object that may be had in ex- 
change R>r gold : and the coquet admiring henelf in her glasa^ 
enjoys In like manner by anticipation all the homage that her 
beauty and gracescan procure. I would advise these two to stop 
where they are, and not procure either a mansion or lovers ; for 
they will find, in the enjoyments of those objects of their desires, a 
disgust of which they are at present ignoiant 

The state of desinr is a state of plevure. Houses, lovcis, and 
women, that riches, beauty and talents can procure, are pkauucs 
of foresight, certainly less vivid, but more duiaUe than real and 

l2 No 
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No passion produces greater changes in man ; its 
empire extends even to brutes. The timid animal that 
trembles at the approach of another which is even 
weaker than itself, becomes animated by love. At the 
command of love he stops, shakes off every fear, at- 
tacks and defeats his equals, or even his superiors in 
strength. There are no dangers, no labours by which 
love can be dismayed. It is the spring of life. In 
proportion as its desires die away, man loses his acti- 
vity ; and by degrees, death deprives him of every 
other sensation. 

Corporeal pleasure and pain are the real and only 
springs of all government. We do not properly de- 
sire glory, riches and honours, but the 'pleasures only 
of which glory, riclies, and honours are the represen- 
tatives ; and whatever men may say, while we give the 
workman money that he may drink, to excite him to 
labour, we must acknowledge the power that the plea- 
sures of the senses have over us. 

When [ said, in the Treatise of the Mind, that it is 
from the stalk of corporeal pleasure and pain, that we 
gatlier all our joys and our pains, I published an im- 
portant truth. — What follows? That it is not. in the 
enjoyment of these same pleasures, that the political 

corporeal pleasures. The body soon becwnes exhausted : the 
imagination never. So that of all our pleasures, it b the latter, that iii 
general, give us, u) the total of life, the greatest sum of happiness. 

depravation 

4 
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depravation of manners can consist. Who in fact are 
a corrupted and effeminate people ? Thej who acquire 
by vicious means the same pleasures that illustrious na* 
tions acquire bj virtuous means. 

The declamations of certain moralists will never 
prove any thing against an author, whose principles 
are justified and confirmed by eicperience. 

Let not this discussion of corporeal sensibility be re* 
garded as foreign to my subject. What have I pro* 
posed ? To shew that all men equally well organised, 
have an equal disposition for understanding. What 
have I done toward it ? I have distinguished between 
the mind or understanding, and the. soul : I have 
proved, that the soul is in us nothing but the faculty 
of sensation ; that the mind is the effect of it : that in 
man all is sensation ; that, consequently, corporeal 
sensibility is the principle of his wants, his passions, his 
sociability, his ideas, his judgments, his desires, and 
his actions; and that, in short, if all things can be ex* 
plained by corporeal sensibility, it is useless to admit 
of any other faculty in us *. 

Man is a machine, which being put in motion by 



* Besides the £icuUv of sensitioD» man is sud to be endowed 
with that of remembrance. I know it : biit as the orgviof theme- 
monr k corporeal, « iti office consists in recalling unpreasaoiis thak 
are |XBt, and as it must excite in us actual sensations in order to 
produce that effect, I am not the less authonsed to assert, that ia 
man all is sensatioiB. 

L 3 corpora 
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corporeal sensibility, ought to perform all that it exe- 
cotes. It is the wheel, which moyed bj a torreot, 
raises the pistons, and with them the water designed 
to be thrown into the bason prepared to reoeire it. 

After haying thus shown that every thing in us is re- 
docible to sensation and remembrance, and that our 
sensations are produced by the five senses only ; to 
discover next if a greater or less nnderstandinff be die 
effect of a greater or less perfection of the organs, we 
most examine, if in fact, the superiority of the mind 
or understanding be always in proportion to the acote^ 
ness of the senses, and the extent of the memory* If 
experience prove the contrary, there is no doubt that 
the usual inequali^ of minds must proceed from ano- 
ther cause. 

It is, therefore, to the sole examination of this fact, 
the question proposed is now reduced, and it is to this 
examination we shall owe its solution. 



CHAP. XL 



OF THE UKSQUAL EXTENT OF THE MEMORY. 

I SHALL here only repeat what I have said in the 
book on the Mind, and shall observe : 

I. That 
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1. That the Hardooins, the Longuenies, the Scali«> 
gers, in short all the prodigies of memory, haye com- 
monly had but little genius, and that they are never 
placed in the same rank with Macbiavel, Newton, and 
Tacitus^. 

2. That to make discoveries of any kind, and de- 
serve the title of inventor, or a man of genius ; if we 
musty as Descartes has proved, meditate more than 
learn, a man may have a great memory, without a 
a great understanding i*. 

* So Pope in his Essay on CrHktsm, 

As on the land while here the ocean gains. 
In other paitsit leaves wide sandy plains ; 
Thus in the soul mhOe memory prevails. 
The sotid pow'r of umleistanding £uk ; 
Where beams of wann imagination phy. 
The memory's soft figures melt away. 

This seems to be a vulgar error ; a strong memory and a feiv 
tile inventiou frequently go together, the former being of the ut- 
most utility to the latter. If a man shall sit down to invent, he 
will find that a complete l etru s pec t of all he has seen, heard or 
read, relative to any science, will afford him the grea te s t asststance 
in hss further inventions or improvements in that science. T. 

t A great memoiy makes a great scholar ; meditation makes 
the man of genius. The original mind, the mind of a pecohar 
turn, supposes a comparison of objects with each other, and a dis- 
cernment of relations unknown to ordinary men. It is not so 
with the man of the worid : his mind is composed of taste and 
memory. He who knows the most leraarkable posi^es in history, 

L4 Ha 
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He who would acquireagi eat memory^sbooldiiDpffOTe 
it by daily practice. He that would acquire a oertaia 
habit of mcditatioo^ thoald in like manner improTe it 
bj daily exercise. Now the time spent in roeditationji 
b not employed in storing op facts in the memory. 
The man who compares and meditaten much, has 
therefore commonly the less memory, as he makes 
the less use of it. Of what use, moreover, is a great 
memory r The most common will answer the purpose 
of a great man. He who understands his own lan- 
guage, has already a great number of ideas. To merit 
the title of a man of understanding, what is he to do? 
Compare his ideas with each other,and by that mean ob- 
tain some conclusion new and interesting, either by be- 
ing useful or agreeable. The memory charged with all 
the words of a laWuage, and consequently with all the 
ideas of a people,\s like a pallet covered with a certain 
number of colours :\the painter has on that pallet the 
matter for an excell^t picture ; it is for him so to 



the QMMt boo mots, and cuhouf anecdotes, b the most agreeable 
companioo, Newtoo, Locke, aod Comeillr, were undestood by 
few. The man of pro(oimd penetnlioo b noc adapted to the 
multitude. If the man of the wurid be not a sublime poet, a 6ne 
painter, a profound philosopher, or great general, he b at least 
quite amiable. If h» reputation do not extend bcyood th« circle 
of hb acquaintancr, if b because be does not write, does not im- 
prore anr icirnc^, and rmder himself useiiil to mankind, and 
therefore ought nut to expect much esteem. 

use 
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use and dispose theoiy that they may produce a great 
truth in the shades, and a great force of colouring, in 
a word> a beautiful painting. 

A common memory has even more extent than ia 
imagined. In Germany and England there is scarcely 
a man of education, who does not understand three or 
four languages*. Now if the study of those languages 
be comprised in the common plan of education, it can- 
not suppose any thing more than a common organisa- 
tion : all men are therefore endowed by nature with 
more memory than is requisite to investigate the 
greatest truthst. Hence I infer, that if the superiority 
of the mind consists principally, as Mr. Hobbes re- 
marked, in the knowledge of the true signification of 
words, and if there be no man who in reflecting on 

I 

* If the French understand no lan8;uage but tlieir own, it is the 
tflffct of their education, and not their organisation ; let them pass 
some years at London or Florence, and they will easily under- 
stand English or Italian. 

f Nature, we are told has given to every nation some peculiar 
quality or genius. There is no nation in Europe that has not 
made some successful alterations in their military exercises and 
evolutions, after the Prussians. But too much struck with the 
brilliancy of these evolutions, have these nations cultivated the 
means of exciting courage in their soldiers } I doubt it The Eu- 
ropeans have not the same motives to expose their lives in battle, 
as the Greeks and Romans had : and consequently, the courage 
of armies is not manifested in enterprises equally hazardous ; and 
may be reduced, perhaps, in every warrior, to the sole principle of 
not being the first to runaway. 

those 
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those of his own language only, would not Cod more 
^uestiofis CO difcnM than be coald resolve in the eoone 
of a kmg life^ no roan can complain of his memory. 
There are, it it taid, qaick and slow memories : we 
haTe in fact, a quick remembrance of the words of 
our own language, and a more slow remembrance of 
those o( a foreign tongue ; especially, if we speak it 
hot seldom. But what can we hence conclude ? Only 
that we have a remembrance of objects more or less 
prompt, according as they are more or less familiar to 
us. There is but one real and remarkable difference 
in memories, which is the inequality of their extent. 
Now, if all men equally well organised, are, as I have 
proved, endowed with a memory sufficient to exalt 
them to the highest ideas, genius is then not the pro- 
duct of a great memory. Consult on this subject, 
chap. ill. disc. iii. of the Treatise on the Mind. 1 
have there considered this question in every light. 
My opinion appears to have been generally adopted, 
because experience has confirmed its truth, and proved, 
that in general, it is not to the defect of tlie memory 
we ought to refer the imperfection of the mind or un- 
derstanding. 

Does it proceed from the unequal perfection of the 
^ihf r organs i I shall now examine that question.- 



^ 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIL 



PF T^E UNEQUAL PERFECTION OF THE 
ORGANS OF THE SENSES. 

If id men all be corporeal sensatioD, they do oot 
then differ among themselYes, but in the degrees <^ 
their seosationt. The five senses are the organs <^ 
those sensations; they are the passages by which, 
ideas penetrate even to the soul. Bnt are these passages 
equally open in aU ; and according to the different 
stmctore of the organs of sight, hearing, tonch, taste, 
and smeD*, ought not each man to smell, taste, 
touch, see, and hear indifferently ? Lastly, should not 
those men who have the 6nest organs have the greatest 
discemmentf, and be perhaps, the only men that can 
possess it in any remarkable degree ? 



* Let it not be supposed, hovpevcr, that there b an 
difference lathe commoa OKgainisilinn of ni€^ AU KavejMiitha 
same ear, yet in a coocert, at cotain tunes, all the mwicaBsaU tha 
danceisinanopera, and all the soldiers of a battalion more equallj 



f Among men the most perfectly organised, if there be few of 
remarkable acuteness, it is, we are told, because the undcistanding 
^the joint effifict of theacutcnes of the senses, and of a good edu- 

Ezperieno^ 
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..i«*iKV. I answer, does not here agree with rea- 

4k*«K'«j«tiBte8 dearly that it is to the senses wc 

^. idML«. bat it does not demonstrate that our dis- 

. iMfKHit t« always in proportion to the greater or less 

^^^^ of the senses. Women, for example, who 

jir< of A inore delicate texture than men^ have more 

ji^iiiiabiKtj in the touch, but have no more understand- 

iii£* than Voltaire, the man, perhaps, the most sur- 



catkm. Be is so : but on this supposition it would be at least im- 
poBible that a good education, without a peculiar and mnarkable 
perfection of the senses, could form a great man. Now this fact b 
disproved by experience. 

* The organisation of the two sexes, is without doubt, in some 
respects very different : but is this dilference to be regarded as 
the cause of the inferiority of the minds of women ? No : on the 
contrary, is is e^'ident, that no woman being •rganised as a man*, 
none of them consequently should have as much understanding. 
Now, can the genius of Sappho, Hyppatia, Elizabeth, Catherine 
II. &c. be esteemed inferior to that of men } If women be in 
general inferior, it is because in general they receive a still worse 
education. Compare together women of ver}' different condin 
tioDS, such as princesses and chambermaids ; I say, that these two 
ranks of women have commonly as much undestanding as their 
husbands. Why } Because the two sexes have here received an 
education equally bad. 

♦ Will this be allowed, as to what regards the sensibility of the 
organs ? Are there not numy women of more robust organisation 
than the generality of men ? T. 

prising 
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prising of all others, for the fecundity, extent, and di- 
versity of his talents. 

Homer and Milton were early blind. A blindness- 
so premature should imply some imperfection in the 
organ of sight : yet how strong and brilliant were 
their imaginations ? A similar observation may be 
made on M. Buffon ; he is short-sighted : yet what 
mind more comprehensive, and what style more 
beautiful*. Among those who have the sense of hear- 
ing in the greatest perfection, are there any superior 
to the St. Lamberts, the Saurins, the Nivernois, &c. 
Of those who have the senses of tasting and smelling 
in the greatest perfection, are there any who have 
more genius than Diderot, Rousseau, Marmontel, 
Di^clos, &c. i In whatever manner we interrogate ex- 
perience, it will constantly answer, that the greater or 
less superiority of mind is independent of the greater or 
less perfection of the organs of the senses, and that all 
men equally well organised, are endowed by nature 
with acutenessof the senses sufficient to lead them to 
the greatest discoveries in mathematics, chymistry, 
politics, physics, iacf 

** It has not been remarked, that in the greatest painters, the 
sense of seeing is much more acute than that of other men. 

f If a greater or less understanding depends on the groater or 
less acuteness of the senses, it is probable that th« different tempe- 
ratures of the air, the difference of latitudes and aliments, must 
have some influence on minds, and consequently that the country 
most favoured by heaven should produce the most ingenious in- 

If 
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If the sablimity of the mind supposed so great a 
perfection in the organs^ before a man is engaged in 
difficult studies, before he enters for example, into the 
career of letters or of politics, we should examine if 
he have the eye of an eagle, the feeling of the sensi^ 
tive plant, the nose of the fox, and the ear of the mole. 

Dogs and horses, they say, are esteemed more or 
less, according as tS^y spring from this or thai race. 
Therefore, before we employ a man, we should ask if 
he sprang from an ingenious or stupid father. Now 



liabitantk Now, how can we imagine, that from the begimiing 
of time to the present day, the inhabitants of such country 
must not have acquired a remarkable superiority over other na** 
tions } That they must not have invented the best laws, and con- 
sequently have been the best governed ? That they must not in the 
course of time have subdued the other nations, and in short, have 
produced, in every class, the greatest number of renowned men f 

The generating climate of such a people is hitherto unknown. 
History does not point out any one among the nations endowed 
with a constant superiority of understand'mg above all others : it 
shows, on the contrary, that from Delhi to Petersburg, all nations 
have been succe^ively ignorant and enlightened : that in the 
same situations every people, as Dr. Robertson remarks, have the 
same laws, and the same sagacity, and that we find, for this reasdh, 
the manners of the ancient Germans among the modem Americans. 

The difference of latitude and food has therefore no influence 
OD the minds of men, and perhaps it has less than is imagined on 
their bodies. In ^t, the greatest part of politicians in calculating 
the population of cities and empires firom the number of deaths, 
have thence observed, that, at least in the greatest part of Europe, 
the duration of life is nearly the same. 

these 
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these questions are never asked ; Why ? Becaoae 
the most ingenious fathers frequently beget foolish 
children ; because men the best organised, have fre* 
quently but little understanding, and in short, because 
experience proves the inutility of such questions. All 
that it teaches us, is, that there are men of genius of 
every make, and every temperament, that neither the 
sanguine, the bilious nor phlegmatic, the great or little, 
the fat, the lean, the robust, the tender, the melancholic 
(2.) nor the strong and vigorous, are always the most 
ingenious*. 

But suppose a man to have extreme sensibility, what 
follows ? That he will sometimes have sensations un« 
known to the common rank of men : thai he will feel 
what a less delicate organisation will not permit ano- 
ther man to feel. But will he have more discernment ? 
No : because those sensations, always fruitless till the 
moment they are compared with each other, will con- 
stantly preserve the same relation to each othert-. But, 

^ M. Rousseau, p. 300 and 323 of his Emiiius, says, ''The 
** more hearty and robust a child grows the more judicious and 
** respectable he becomes. To enjoy the instruments of our in- 
<' telligencf, the body must be heahhiiil and robust" A good 
constitution of body renders the operations of the mind easy ind 
efficacious. But if M. Rousseau consults experience, he will find* 
that the sickly, the delicate, and the deformed, have as much un* 
derstanding as the most vigorous, and well made. Witness Fi»* 
cal. Pope, Boileau, and Scarron. 

f A sensation of the memory is nothing but an additional hcU 
Qot may be replaced by another. Now a CKt adds noth'uig to the 

suppose 
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UK ijiKJr»uuidiog to be proportionate to tlie 
..1 ihe feoies; and that there are troths 
ii cariuoi be comprehended but by ten or twelve 
.;i ih^ tint organisativn. In this case the homan 
■I iimJ w^'aW "^^ '^ capable of perfectibility. I may 
jM^add. that these men so finely organised, wonldne- 
tcwinlv attain a degree of knowledge in the sciences^ 
ihat would be incommonicable to the common rank of 
men. Now,sacb degree of knowledge has never been 
perceiTed. 

There are no truths contained in the works of Locke 
and Newton, that are not now comprehensible by all 
jBCQ of a common organisation, and that have not any 
extraordinary excellence of tasting, smelling, seeing^ 
hearing, and feeling. 

I may also add, that as there are no two things 
alike in nature*, each of those persons who have the 



aptitude men have to understand ing, because that aptitude is no- 
thing else than the power of observing the relaboos that dliTerent 
objects haTe to each other. 

* Does the djsiimilitude of beings exist in their principles, or in 
tbdr derelopmenti * I knov net : Of this we are certain, that 
the race of cattle become stronger or weaker, improve or degene- 
ate, according to the goodness and abundance of their pasture, 
and the nme we obscnre in oaks : when we see some short, ?ome 
tallf some strait, and othen crooked ; in short, if no two trees are 
absdotelT alike, it n, perh^, because no two of them have re- 
ceived precisely the same culture, or arc placed in a limilar situa- 
tion, arc exposed to the same wind, or planted ia the same soil. 

finest 
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finest organisation, most be, in some respects, superior 
to the resc Erery man therefore, most feel sensations, 
and acquire ideas that are incommunicable to his fel- 
lows. Now there are no ideas of this kind : whoever 
has such as are clear, can easily communicate them to 
others. There are, therefore, no ideas that men, of or- 
dinary organisation cannot attain. 

The causes that would operate most eflBcaciousIy on 
minds, would be, without doubt, the differences of di^ 
mate and food. Now, as I have already said, the gross 
Englishman who feeds on butter and flesh, and breathes 
a foggy air, has not certainly less understanding than 
the lean Spaniard, who lives on garlic and onions, in 
a very dry atmosphere. Shaw, an English physician, 
who from the fidelity and accuracy of his observations, 
as well as from the late date of his travels in Barbary, 
deserves our confidence, says, when speaking of the 
Moors. ^* The small progress this people have made 
** in the arts and sciences, is not the effect of incapa* 
'' city or natural stupidity. The Moors have an acute 
*' understanding, and even genius. If they do not 
*' apply themselves to the study of the sciences, it is be* 
*' cause being without motives to emulation, their go- 
'« vemmeut does not leave them either libertv or leisure 



Now, the time of the derelopemeut of insnimate bciDgs lusw e i* 
to that of the educatioD of man, which b, perhaps, nercr the same^ 
because, no two of them, as I have proved ia the fimt sectioi^ 
ran receive precisely the same instructlooi. 

^OL. I. M ** snflkient 
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^ iufficient to cultivate and improye them. The Moon, 
^ like the greatest part of the Orientals, being bom 
^' slaves, are naturally enemies to all labour that does 
^ not directly promote their present and personal in« 
" terest*" 

It is liberty alone that can kindle among a people 
the sacred fire of glory and emulation. If there be 
periods when, like those rare birds brought into a 
country by a storm of wind, great men appear on a 
sudden in an empire, this is not to be regarded as the 
effect of a physical, but of a moral cause. In every go- 
vernment, where talents are rewarded, those rewards, 
like the teeth of the serpent, planted by Cadmus, will 
produce men. If Descartes, Comeille, 8cc. rendered 
the reign of Lewis XIII. illustrious ; Racine, Bayle, 
&c. that of Lewis XIV. Voltaire, Montesquieu, Fon- 
tenelle, fee. that of Lewis XV. it is, because the arts 
and sciences were under these different reigns, succes- 
sively protected by Richelieu, Colbert, and the late 
duke of Orleans the regent. Great men, whatever 
has been said, belong not to the reign of Augustus or 
Lewis XIV. but to the reign that protects them. 

If any imagine that it is to the first fire of youth, 
to the freshness of the organs, if I may so say, that we 
owe the fine compositions of great men ; they deceive 
themselves. Racine was but thirty, when he produced 
his Alexander, and bis Andromache ; but he was fifty, 
when he wrote Athalia, and the latter piece is certainly 

not 
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not inferior to the former*. It is not, moreover, a 
slight indisposition, which may occasion a state of 
health more or less delicate, that can extiogaish 
genius. 

We do not CDJoy eveiy year the same health ; yet 
the lawyer gains or loses every year nearly the same 
number of causes ; the physician kills or cures nearly 
the same number of patients ; and the man of genius^ 
distracted neither by business nor pleasure, by violent 
passions nor grievous maladies, produces every year 
nearly the same number of compositions. 

Whatever difference there may be in the diet of 
nations, or the climate they inhabit; in a word, 
whatever difference there may be in their tempera- 
mental it will not augment or diminish the aptitude 



* At the end of a certain number of years, a man is» they say, 
no longer the same composer. Voltaire at sixty was no longer 
the Voltaire of thirty. Be it so : yet he was equally sagacious. 
If two men, without being exactly similar, can run as (ast, leap as 
high, shoot as true, and strike a ball as for, the one as the odicr, 
they may, without being precisely the same, have an equal un- 
derstanding. 

f The aptitude or disposition for understanding or discernment 
as I shall show hereafter, is only an aptitude to discern the resem- 
blance or difference, the agreement or disagreement between dif- 
ferent objects. That the diversity of temperaments and dhnates 
may occasion a difference in the manners and inclinations of a 
people ; that the savage hunters in woody countries, would be 
herdsmen in a grazing country, may very well be : but it is not 

ua that 
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dial men hare to understandiog. It if not, tbeiefoie, 
OB the strength of the body*, or the joTenility of the 
organs, or the greater or less perfection of the tenses, 
that the greater or less snperioritj of the onderstand- 
ing depends. To conclude, that experience demon- 
strates the troth of this fact, is no great matter ; I can 



%tm tnt, thai, 'm ercnr coooby iht inkabitaDts coBOtUoAj ptictirt 
^became rebtiom be twe en the tame objects. So, frooi the mo- 
ttaH that these wiDdamg fattref mute ioto nartom, viieii the 
manhn are diaiaed, aod forests cot down, the diTcrntj of cfe* 
pHtcs has had no fewble iafloence od ibcv nondf ; and we fkat" 
ioK find in Svedm and Denmark, » accomplidied geometiictanf* 
dbjmiataf natcral phokHophen, moralkts, &c. ai in Greece or 
Italj. " The disiiSL^? of Persia, ort Chardin, is the rocirt propfr 
•* to prwncAe tjy? Trlz'yur botfj of bodr and mind." Their cH- 
mate, bovever, g^.^cs the PcniaDs no more genhs than theFrex^L 

'^ If the mperiontT of the mind be independent of the greats 
or lew rigour of t«iaperani«ai5, aid the greater or k« acctem«i 
flf the seiseft where ueuI ve veek the Cinie of tha »cperoritT ? In 
the perfectk« of •he iaurk* o^g^£hat<on I *ha21 be told : but, I 
ac5wer, if tiie inter.or p^«?cLJ«>:. c4 a c«ock be ihom-n by the prec> 
«oc wTth «hkti a roiik.* Uie Jkjut, in mai the perff5Cti<« of Lis in- 
t*x.or orsDii.it^xjO'E ^;*ov i its^li, ii* Ike mar.rer, ''al Ifajst, wr> fkr » 
re§»rCiU^^:j:'>?r»f.ij:,i.a2, by rhit of tie fi.e iezi»ei, to which it 
owes ill ;u !^*ai Ti^ perj>ci r^n of tht erter>jr orziiisatioc, 
5ii?po«>%, !Vre:V>rt, t'nur. of rhe iiiieT>>r. B-^t to prove that this 
LeK w>r of f»er:ec7>^ cin haie no ir^u*Tice os the un'ienitiJKil::^ 
h v'ji yj/f.ce \o \:jj%, 'ic roTif'-jnr.ry to exj/f:riei>ce; that fc vjpe- 
r- T :» iz?:re}r ii^drpti-cUii of tht g;titex or k*5 pcffcctiosi of 

a!io 
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also prove^ that if this fact exists, it is because it can* 
not exist otherwise^ and also, that it is to a cause hi* 
therto unknown, that we must look for the explanation 
of the phenomenon of the inequality of understandings. 
To confirm the truth of this opinion, I think, that 
after having demonstrated that in men every thing is 
sensation, we must conclude, that if they differ among 
themselves, it constantly proceeds from the different 
degrees of their sensations only. 



CHAP. XIIL 



ON THE DIFFERENT MANNER OF RECEIVING 

SENSATIONS. 

IMLbn have different tastes : but this difference may 
be either the effect of habit and education, or of thp 
unequal sensibility of their organisation. If the Negro, 
for example, feels more pleasure in beholding the sooty 
complexion of an African beauty, than in the roses 
and lilies of an European, it is in him the effect of 
habit. If men, according to the country they inhabit^ 
are more affected with this or that sort of music^, and 



* M. Rousseau in his Musical Dictionary, relates a remarkable 
instance of this kind. There is, says he, among the Swiss a tune 

M 3 become 
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tbk b abo the cfiBct orinbit. AO 
ihtftwn beliAonB, asd piodaocd bj die disacBes of 
cijiicrtkwij aie not hqe the oljecto of ajiaqabj; I 
kve tiat odI J of tbe dBlBmol tatus piodaocd by tbe 
diifaent mmtioni fidt at the picsnee of die 
olgect. 

To koov esaetfy vbat this iUknmet h, we mail 
hne been incccMiff Ij omelTCi oad othcfi. Novas 
Ais cam never be, it b ooly by ooDflderioi^ with TCiy 
ipcat attentioB, tbe diflEacBt impnmmm mhkh the 
obfects appear to make on difocDt men, that we 
arrive at MMBe lEieoveiy iclalive to this matter. If 
ne examine this point dotdy we shall find, that if one 
saw square what another saw round ; if milk appeared 
iriiite to one and red to another ; if to some men a 
lose seemed a thistle, and a weU-proportioned man ap- 
peared a monster, it woold be impossible for men to 



flbcjaOljBf-ao-VaKiMsvlBdi^vaiiiddto dear by tbcn, Ost 
itwvMadikB, aadcr paiofdeadi,io|ilijil SBiaagtke Svm 

fiarkandetfaoK tint hovd it bant aao tan, ikiert, cr 
a iheai aa iidtut doire sg^ai lowe tbor aslnrc 

Its ia vaiB to fcck IB tbii tBBC for lodi 



arc BCici prodscod oa tlnagciiy bat p roc eed froai bdat^ sh br 
tecaHiag to the miadi of tfaoie «bo bear tfcii tuBe, tbcir oooa- 
tty, then jontb, tbeir iuiiei pteMarei^ aid ■oaaer of fivia^ 
gag a pjcffcisn yicf oa rejectjag thit all thcie 
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communicate their ideas, and understand each other : 
but they do understand each other ; the same objects 
therefore excite in them nearly the same impressions^ 

To make this matter more clear, let us see in on« 
And the same instance, in what men differ and resem* 
ble each other« 

They all resemble each other in one point ; and that 
is, they would all free themselves from disquietude : 
consequently they would all be employed, and the 
more lively that employment, the more agreeable it is 
to them ; provided, however, the impres^on be not so 
pungent as to excite pain. 

Men differ in this, that the degree of emotion 
which one regards as an excess of pleasure, is some* 
times in another the beginning of pain. The eye of 
my friend may be pained by a degree of light that 
gives me pleasure ; and yet we both agree that light is 
the most pleasing object in nature. Now whence 
proceeds this uniformity of judgment, with this diffe- 
rence of sensation ? From the insignificancy in the 
degree of difference, and because a tender sight finds 
the same pleasure in a small degree of light, that a 
strong sight does in the blaze of a mid-day sun. Let 
us pass from physics to morality, and we shall see still 
less difference in the manner iu which men are affec^ 
ted by the same objects, and shall find, in conse- 
quence, among the Chinese* all our European pro- 



* £xcept in wbathas sn inunediate and peculiar relatioa totbe 

M 4 verbs : 
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irerbs : whence I condodey that the trivial differencea 
in the organisation of different people, ought not to be 
regarded ; for in comparing the same objects ereiy 
Nation forms the same conclusions. 

The invention of the same arts wherever there are 
the same wants, and where the arts have been equally 
encouraged by government, is another proof of the 
essential equality of minds. To confirm this truths I 
inay also cite the resemblance observed in the laws 
and governments of different people. Asia, says M. 
Poivre, peopled in a great part by the Malaccans, is 
governed by our ancient feudal laws. Tlie inhabitants 
of Malacca, like our ancestors, are not agriculturists, 
but have like them a courage the most rash and de- 
termined*. Courage, therefore, is not, as some still 



oriental customs an<l government, there are no proverbs more si- 
milar tlian those of the Gennans and the Chinese. 

* If the Malaccans, says M. Poivre, had been nearer neigh- 
bours to China, that empire would have been soon conquered, and 
the form of its government changed. Nothing, says that author, 
equals the passions of the Malaccans for theft and plunder : but are 
they the only nation of thieves? Whoever reads history, finds, that 
this love of rapine is unhappily common to all men, and is founded 
on their idleness. They are better pleaseti, in general, to live by 
plunder and incursions, and by exposing tlienibelvcs three or four 
months in the year to the greatest dangers, than be subject to the 
daily labour of agriculture. But why then are not all nations 
thieves ? Because to plunder it is necessary to be situate near 
nations that liave something to lose, that is, such as are agricultu- 
rists and rich : if not, they have no choice but to labour or starve, 

assert, 
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assert, the effect of a particolar organisatioQ in the En* 
ropeans* Men resemble each other more than is com* 
monly imagined. Where they differ it is in the de* 
grees of their sensations. Poetry, for example, makes 
an agreeable impression on almost every one. Every 
one repeats with almost eq^ial enthusiasm the hyma 
to light, that begins the third book of Paradise 
Lost ; but, it will be said that, if this passage admired 
by all is equally pleasing to all, it is because in paint- 
ing the ma^ificent effects of light, the poet makes 
use of a word, that by not expressing any particular 
degree of light, leaves every one at liberty to colour the 
objects with that tint of light which is most agreeable 
to his sight* Be it so : but if light did not make a 
strong and lively impression on all, would it be univer«» 
sally regarded as the most admirable object in nature? 
Does not that vortex of fire in whidi almost all nations 
have placed the throne of the Divinity, prove the 
uniformity of impressions received at the presence 
of the same objects*. Without this uniformity (which 

Every countrr has it Mabccans. Li the Roman catholic coob^ 
tiics the clergy pillage, like them, the teuth of the harrest : and 
miai the Malaccans take by violence, the piiests get by cunning, 
and by a panic terror. 

* To prove the difference of sensations produced by the sight 
of the same objects, pe<^e cHe the esLiniple of painters, who 
giTC a tinge of yellow or grey to all their ht^ates ; but if this 
defect in their colouring were an imperfection in tlie organ of s^ht, 
and all objects really i^>peaied to diem tinged wtdi yellow and 

9 somi^ 
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philfliopliffiy Dot vcfjr ftocBratCy hftw taken irafli 
the motioa ct the whmAuuij good and beutifU) om 
what foaodatKNi oonld the ndet of taite have been 
cttabfiihedf 

The fiaple aad oMgDifieoil pictaict of oalaie strike 
aH BKn. Bat do tbofe pictures ouike precitdy the 
flaine imprettioo oo each of them ? No : weleain, how> 
ever, ftom experieooe, that the impreMODi are neatly 
fimilar ; to that objects extreoMly pleasbg to sooie 
are always more or lem |deasiog to othais. It is in 
vaio to repeat here that the nnifonBity of impresssioos 
prodoeed by the beantifol descriptioos of poetiy, is 
■lerely apparent ; that it is io part the effect of the mi- 
certsio significations of words, and of htitnde in the 
expressions^ that corresponds exactly with the Tarioas 
MDsaiions felt by the aspect of the same objects. Ad* 



grey, the white on their pallet would appear so also, aad tfiej 
would paiat white though they aw grey. 



^ If I should be asked again why there are in erery language 
to many words of indetenninate significatkNi, I should add to 
what 1 havesald on this subject in the 5th chapter of this section, 
that want presided at the formation of languages ; and that in the 
invention of words, men in endearouring to communicate their 
ideas in the easiest manner, perceived, that if they made as many 
words as there are, for example, different degrees of magnitude, 
light, gravity. Sec. their multiplicity would surcharge the memory : 
and that therefore it was necessary to suffer certain words to retain 
that vague ngnification, which renden their application more ge- 
neral, and the Mudy of bnguages more concise. 

1 nutting 
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aittiDg the facr^ it is still true, that there are works 
genendlj esteemed, and consequently rules of taste, 
the obserratioQ of which produces in all the sensation 
itf beauty. If this question be thoroughly examined, 
it will appear from the different manner in which men 
are affected by the same objects, that the difference of 
impression arises more from their moral than their cor- 
poreal properties. 

The result of this chapter is that the diversity of 
tastes in men, supposes a small difference only in the 
degrees of th«r sensations : that the uniformity of 
dwirJQdgments, proved by the uniformity of the pra- 
^perba of different nations; bv the resemblance of their 
lawa and goTemments ; by the taste that all have for 
poetry, and the simple and magnificent pictures of na* 
tare, demonstrate that the same objects make nearly the 
aame impressioQs on all men; and that if they differ, 
it is only in the degrees of their sensations*. 



If mline. » has been supposed, gives men such unequal d»- 
to andenlanAng or dbcemment, vhv in the arts of tUn- 
muBac, psintBg, do the scholars scarcely ever equal tlicir 
t» sad why docs not the unequal dl<pi>s:tion in nature 
B the pupils the small superior dt^gree of attention 
thit die Bttrtcn perhaps cxeivbe in the >tud y of theu art. 

I This will scvcelj l>e alloweii. Raphael was the disciple of 
FcfugpDQ^ a name that would have been long since forgotten, but 
fo the tiaiBceiidcnt accompU&Kmeots of the scholar. Many suni- 
lar Maces mi^ be produced. T. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



THE SMALL DIFFERENCE PERCEIVED BBTWEEIT 
OUR ftENSATIONSy HAS NO INFLUENCE ON THS 
UNDERSTANDING. 

Al EN at the presence of the same objects can doubts 
less feel different sensations; but can they in conse- 
quence perceive different relations between these 
same objects ? No : and supposing, as I have else- 
where said, that snow should appear to some a degree 
whiter than to others, they would still all agree that 
sn6w is the whitest of all bodies. 

In order that men should perceive different relations 
between the same objects, those objects must excite 
in them impressions of a nature altogether peculiar. 
Wood on fire should freeze some, and water condensed 
by cold should bum others ; all the objects of nature 
s!)ouId offer to each individual a chain of relations 
altogether different ; and in short, men should be with 
regard to each other what they are with regard to those 
insects whose eyes being constructed in a different 
manner, doubtless see objects under very different 
forms. 

On 




o 
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bodily organisation^ has not, as experience proves, any 
influence on the mind. We may therefore prefer 
either red or yellow, and still be, like d'Alembert and 
Ciairant, an equally great geometrician : our palates 
may be unequally delicate, and we may be equally 
good poets, painters, or philosophers. In short a per- 
son may, with a taste for sour or sweet, milk or ancho- 
vies, be an equally great orator, physician, 8cc. All 
these tastes in us are nothing more than unconnected 
and sterile facts. It is the same with regard to our 
ideas, till the moment they are compared with each 
other. Now to give ourselves the trouble of compa- 
ring them, we must be excited by some interest. But 
when men have this interest, and compare these ideas, 
why do they draw the same conclusions ? Because, 
notwithstanding the difference of their affections, and 
the unequal perfection of their organs, they can all 
attain the same ideas. In fact, while the scale of pro- 
portions in which objects strike us, is not broken, our 
sensations constantly preserve the same relation to 
each other. A rose of a very dark colour, when com- 
pared with another rose, still appears dark to every 
eye. We make the same judgments of the same ob- 
jects. We can therefore always acquire the same num- 
ber of ideas, and consequently the same extent of 
understanding. 

Men that are commonly well organized, are like cer- 
tain sonorous bodies^ that without being exactly the 

same 
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The difference of semations has no influence on the andenUnding . 
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same, still yield the same number of sounds*. It re* 
suits from what has been here said^ that men always 
perceiving the same relations between the same ob- 
jects> the unequal perfection of their senses has no in« 
fluence on their understanding. Let us make this 
truth more striking by annexing a precise idea to the 
word Understanding. 

* Certain bodies yield the same number of souiidsy but not of 
the same kind. It b the same with the mind. It presents ideas 
or images equally fair, but different, according to the various ob- 
jects with which chance has filled the memory. 

Does my memory represent nothing but snow and ice« the tem- 
pests of the north, and the flames of Vesuvius or Hecla? With 
these materials what picture can I compose ? That of the moutt- 
tains that defend the entrance of the garden of Armida. But if my 
memory, on the contrary, presents none but smiling images, the 
flowers of spring, the silver waves, the mossy ground, and fra- 
grant orange groves, what shall I compose with these delightful 
objects? The bower to which love carried offRenaud. The 
species therefore of our ideas, and our imaginations, does not de- 
pend on the nature of our mind, which is the same in all men, but 
on the sort of objects tliat chance has engraved on our memoriei» 
and the interest we have to combine them. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 



OF THE UXDERSTANDIXC OR JUDGMENT. 

^ HAT is the understanding in itself? An ability to 
discern the resemblances and differences^ the agree- 
ments and disagreements which different objects have 
with each other. But what is in man the prodoctive 
principle of his understanding I His corporeal sensibi- 
lity, his memory, and especially the interest he has to 
combine his sensations with each other.* The under- 
standing or judgment is therefore in him nothing more 
than the result of the comparison of his sensations; and 
a good judgment or understanding consists in the just- 
ness of comparing them. 



* Suppose that in each science and art, men had compared 
with each other all objects and all facts hitherto known, and that 
they had at last arrived at the discovery of all their several rela- 
tions : men having then no new combinations to form, what we 
call judgment would no longer exist. Then all would be science, 
and the human judgment being obliged to remain inactive, till the 
dis^'overy of new facts gave it opportunity of comparing and com- 
l/uiing them with each other, would be like an exhausted mine 
tl: it L- suffered to repose till nc\»' veins are formed. 

All 
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All men, it is true, do not feel precisely tlic same 
f sensHtions, but all perceive objects in a praporlion con- 
stantly tlie same : all thererore have an equal aptitude 
to understanding or judgment*. 

In tact, if, as experience proves, every man perceives 
the same relations between the same objects ; if all of 
them ngree in the truths of geometry ^ if, moreover, 
no difference in the degn^ed of their sensations change 
their manner of beholding objects; if (to give a cor- 
poreal example) the moment the sun rises out of the 
bosom of the sea, all the inhabitants of the same 



• It follows from this definition of the undtTstaniliiig, that if all 
it> operations may be ri^duccd to the observbg the resemblance* 
■ad ditTerences, the agreements and disagreements, which dif< 
fere|it objecb have to each other, men are not, as has been often 
repeated, bom with tliis or that particular gemus. 

The acquisition of various talents b in men the effect oftitetamc 
came; that b to say, the desire of glory, and the attention with 
which this desire endows them. Now attention can be equally 
applied to all matters, to poetry, geometry, physics, painting, &c, 
as the hand of the organist can be iodiffereutly applied to each 
ttop of the organ. If it be asked, why men have seldom diflerent 
sorts of genius > I answer, it is because science is in each kind, the 
fird matter of the judgment ; as ignorance b, if I may so say, the 
first matter of folly ; aiid that men have rarely two sorts of learn- 
ing. There are few who join, like Buffon and d'Alembert, with 
the science of a Newton or an Euter, the difficult art of a good 
vriter. I shall not therefore say, with the old proverb, man it 
bom a poet, and becomes an orator; but I assert, on the contiarj-, 
since all our ideas come by the senses, that man is not bom, but 
becomes what he '». 
VOL. I. K coai^ 
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coast, struck at tbe same instant by the briUiaacy 
of his rays, ackaowle<%e him to be the most resplen- 
dent object in nature ; it must be confeseed, that all 
men form, or may form, the same judgments on the 
same objects ; that they nray acquire the same truths*, 
and, in short, that if all hare not in fact equal judg- 
mentf, all haTe at least an equal capacity for it, that 
is, an aptitude to acquire itj^ 



* To acquire certain ideas we must meditate. Is ererj one 
capable of it ? Yes : when animated by a powerful interest. That 
interest then endows him with a force of attention, without which 
be may, as I have already udd, beakamed man, but never a nMa 
of judgment. It is meditation alone that can reveal to us those 
fini and general truths ; the keys and principles of science. Il is 
to the discovtry of these truths that we always give the title of 
great philosopher ; becau^, in every sort of science, it is always 
the universality of priiiciplfs, the extent of their application, in a 
word^ the greatness of the whole, that constitutes a philosophic 
genius. 

f There are some, as I have before said, who attribute to the 
physical cause of the differences of latitudes, the difference in 
judgments. But to prove this fact, they mu»t, after the definition 
here given of the ju«igment, be able to name a country, where the 
inhabitants do not perceive either the fiifference, the resemblance, 
Ae agreement, or disagrf-ement of objects with each other, and 
with themselves. Now, such a country' is hitherto unknown. 

J It is because discernment is rare, that it is taken for a parti- 
cular gift c4 nature. Alch)Tnists, or jugi?len, were extraordinary 
men, in the ages of ignt^rance : they were, therefore, taken for 
swceren, and supematurJ beings. It was not, however, from the 

I shall 
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I shall Dot insist any longer on Uiis question^ but 
content myself with repeating, on this head, an obser- 
vation I have already made in the Treatise on the >rmd. 

If yon present, I say, to several men a question that 
is simple and clear, and concerning the truth of which 
they are indifferent; they will aliform the same judg- 
ment"*, because, they all perceive the same relations 



great difficulty of surprising and duping fools by illusion and dex* 
terity. The astonishment in this matter, is, that men can make a 
serious occupation of such futile arts and illusions. Now, it is the 
same with the judgment ; if the aptitude to have it be common, 
nothing is so rare as a strong and constant desire to attain it. 
There are, it is said, few men of genius : why? because there are 
few governments that propoi6oQ the reward to the labour that tho 
acquisition of great talents is supposed to require. 

In comparing alchy mists and jugglers to men of discernment, my 
intention is not to degrade the latter by a humiliating comparison : 
I mean only to show the cause that has for such a long time past, 
caused discernment to be regarded as a gift of nature. I would 
destroy the marvellous, and not the merit of sagacity ; to it we 
owe tlie improvements in medicine, surgery, and in every art and 
science that is useful. Nothii^ dierefore, on earth is more re- 
spectable than a sound judgment ; and, consequently there b no 
nation rightly informed of its interest, that has not an esteem for 
judgment, in proportion to the utility of the art or science which it 
improves. 

* If men differ in opinion concerning the same question, that 
difference is always the effect, either of their not understanding 
each other, or of their not having the same object present to their 
eyes, or their remembrance, or because being indifferent to the 

N S between 
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between tbe Mine objects. All are, therefore, bom wkh 
a just jodgmeot. Now, it 15 with the term Just Jodg' 
meDty as with that of Eoligfatened Hamanitj. IXiet 
this sort of hamaDitT coodemn an assassin to panisb- 
nient f It is only occupied at that instant, with the 
preservation of an infinity of honest citizens. The idea 
of justice, and, consequently, ot almost aQ the rirtoeB, 
is, therefore, comprised in the extended signification 
of the word Humanitr. It is the same with the words 
Just Judgment. This expression, taken in its extended 
signification, includes, in like manner, all the diffeieBt 
sorts of judgments. Of this, at least, we may be assured, 
that if all in us be sensation and comparison of our 
sensations, tliere is no other sort of judgment than 
that which compares, aod compares justly. 

Tbe general conclusioD of what I have said of the 
equal apiitcde, that men, commonly well oreaoised, 
have to judgment, is that beioe once agreed. 

That ia men a!) is sen^^ation ; 

That ibey do not think, or acquire ideas, but by the 
five senses ; 

thzl I rc}. perccv .-.^ 1: r Sa-t.^ r^'juLozi^ bt^,^irtL 'Jj. ..b;tx.'i% t::.^} 
••ill fgrrr. ifjt si-Tj-r "izre:.*. : v :,c'i.crr 1 concl--'>. ti^^i :^ :-ive 
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Tliat the greater or less perfection id the five sen- 
ses, ID changing the degrees of their sensations, does 
not change the relations which objects have to each 
other. 

It is evident, since the judgment consists in the 
knowledge of these same relations^ that the greater or 
less superiority of the judgment is inde]>endent of the 
greater or less perfection in the organisation. For 
which reason, women, whose sense of feeling is more 
delicate than that of men, are not of superior intelli- 
gence. It is, 1 think, difficult to deny this conclusion. 

But^ they will say, if we regard the universal suffrage 
rendered to geometrical propositions, as a demonstra- 
tive proof, that all men, commonly well organised^ 
perceive the same relations between the same objects ; 
why not in like manner regard the difference of opi- 
nion in matters of morality, politics, and metaphysics, 
as a proof, that at least, in the latter sciences, men 
do not perceive the same relations between the same 
objects f 



s 
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Caoae ot iht dlitfiertnee of opinloo* in mctaiibyiiet. 



CHAP. XVI. 



Tiltl CAUSE OF THE DIFFERENCE OF OPINIONS^ IN 
MORALITY, POLITICS, AND METAPHYSICS. 

jLhb progression of the human judgment is always 
the same. The application of the judgment, to this 
or that particular study, does not change that progres* 
iion. If men perceive in certain sciences, the same 
relations between the same objects which they com- 
pare with each other, they ought necessarily to per- 
ceive the same relations in all. Observation, however, 
does not agree with this reasoning. But this contra- 
diction is only apparent. Its true cause is easily dis- 
covered. In inquiring after it, we see for example, 
that if all men agree in the truth of geometrical de- 
monstrations ; it is, because they are indiflferent to the 
truth or falsehood of those demonstrations ; 

Or because they not only annex clear ideas, but also 
the same ideas to the words employed in that science. 

Or, lastly, because they have the same conception 
of a circle, a square, a triangle, &c. 

On the contrary, in morality, politics, and metaphy- 
sics, if the opinions of men be very different. 

It is, because, in these matters, they have not always 
an interest to see objects as they really are. 

Or, 
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Or, because they have frequently only obscure and 
confused ideas of the questions on which tbey treat; 

Or, because ihey more frequently follow tlie opi- 
nions of others^ than their own ; 

Or. lastly, because they do not annex the same ideas 
to the same terms. I shall choose, for example, those 
of good, iutertst, and virtue. 

OF THE T££M GOOD. 

Let as take this term in its utmost extent. To be 
satisfied if men can form the same idea of it, let us se^ 
how the child acquires it. 

To fix his attention on this word, something sweet* 
is given him. The word taken in this most simple 
signification, is applied only to what pleases the child's 
taste, by exciting an agreeable sensation in his palate. 

When a more extensive sense is given to the term, 
it is applied indifferently, to all that pleases the child, 
that is to an animal, a man, or his play-fellows. In 
general, so long as the expression is confined to cor^ 
poreal objects, as, for example, a stuff, a tool^ or an 
eatable, men form nearly the same idea of it ; and the 
term recals to the memory, at least in a confined man- 
ner, the idea of what can be immediately good for 
them f . 



* Sweetmeats are called iu French, ham b<ms that is, food 
good. 

t It is from the adjective good, that b fonned the substantive 

N 4 When, 
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Wheo, iQ the last place, this tenn is takeo in a 
still more extensive sense, and applied to morality, and 
the actions of men ; we find, that it then necessarily 
includes the idea of some public utility, and to agree 
here about what is good, we must previously agree 
about what is useful. Now, the greatest part of man- 
kind, do not even know that the general utility is the 
measure of the goodness of human actions. 

For want of a sound education, men have nothing 
but confused ideas of moral goodness. The word 
goodness, employed by them in an arbitrary manner, 
recals to their remembrance only the various applica- 
tions they have heard made of it (3) ; applications al« 
ways different and contradictory, according to the 
diversity of interests and positions of those with whom 
they live. To come to an universal agreement respect- 
ing the sigQJfication of the word good, when applied 
to inoralsy it would be necessary to have a very judi- 
cious dictionary to fix the precipe sense of it. Till 



goodtuu, vhich Is tiken by «o many pe^^plc for a reaJ being, or, 
aft !r2*t, for an iritrr* nt q»* Jity in certain objects. Can men be 
still «o ignotant, ai^ not to knov that there is no being in nature 
iiaro<^Goo('.re^ thas it k noiiiini^ more tl*an a name given by 
man to iih-t ^acw cneregrrd* a' g otl for himself, uid, in short, 
tKt tiic mere Goodr*es*, 1:^ e Gr^a^iatrss i> a ^agi:e expression, 
void of ireiii'ng, sxi^' thil it prvsents do dirinct idea, till the 
inoir.««ii ve &^re«<- ril*, aixl without perce.Ting ir, apply it to 
ituit |«.jtk. r objt.<2. 

such 
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such a work be digested^ all disputes on this subject 
will be undetermiDable. It is the same with the word 
Interest. 

1NTERRST. 

Among mankind few are honest ; the word Interest, 
must in consequence excite in most of them the 
idea ofa pecuniary interest^ or of some object equally 
mean and contemptible. Has a noble and elevated 
soul the same idea ? No : this term recalls to his mind 
nothing but the sentiment of self-love. Virtue per- 
ceives nothing in interest, but the powerful and general 
spring^thatsourceof action in all men^ which cariies 
them sometimes to vice^ and sometimes to virtue. But 
did the Jesuits annex to this word an idea equally ex- 
tensive, when they opposed my opinion f I know not ; 
but this I knowythat being then bankers, merchants, 
and bankrupts, they ought to have lost sight of every 
idea of a noble interest ; that this word could not excite 
in them any other idea, than that of intrigue and pe- 
cuniary interest. 

Now so vile an interest compelled them to pursue 
a persecuted man. Perhaps they in secret adopted his 
opinions. As a proof of which they gave at Rouen, in 
1760, an entertainment, whose design was to show, 
'* that pleasure forms youth to true virtue." The first 
act displayed the civil virtues ; the second, the warlike 
virtues ; and the third, the virtues proper to religioD, 
In this cAtcrtainmcut they proved this truth by dances. 

Rcligioa 
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Religion there persooified, danced with Pieasiire, for ber 
partner; and to render Pleasure more endeariog, said the 
Jansenist^ the Jesuits have put heron breeches*. Now, 
if pleasure, according to them, can operate all things 
in man, what cannot interest do with him ! Is not all 
interest reducible in us to the search of pleasure-f' ? 



* We must do justice to the jesuiti : this accusatioD is £die« 
Tbey are rarely libertines. The Jesuit, restrained by hk rules, and 
indifferent to pleasures, is totally deroted to ambitioii. His denre 
is to sobdue the rich and powerful of the earth, either by force or 
fraud. Bom to command, the great men of tbe earth are in his 
eyes but puppets, whom he moves at his pleasure, by the stiings of 
direction and confession. He conceals his interior contempt of 
them by an outward respect. The great are contented with this, 
and are, without perceiving it, reduced to mere machines. What 
the Jesuits cannot obtain by seduction, they accomplish by force. 
Look into the annals of history, and there you will see these same 
Jesuits lighting up the torch of sedition in Chiia, in Japan, in Ethi- 
opb, and in ever}' country' where thcry have preached tbe gospel 
of peace. In Eln gland, we find, tliat the^* charged the mine which 
was to have blown up the parliament : that in Holland they assassin 
nated the prince of Orange, and in France, Henr}* IV. that at 
Geneva they gave the signal for storming the city : that their 
hands are frequently armed with daggers, and but rarely employed 
in selecting pleasures, and, in a word, that their faults are not those 
of weakness but of villainy. 

m 

f Why did the Jesuits then rise up with such fury against me > 
Why do they go into all the great houses, exclaiming against the 
Treatise on the Mind, and forbid any one to read it, repeating 
incessantly, like father Canaye to marshal Hocquincourt, So 
Mind, GentUmai, no Mind f It b because, being solely eager 

Pleasure^ 
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Pieasores and pains are the moYing powers of the 
universe. God has declared them to be so to the earth, 
by creating heaven for the virtuoas, and hell for the 
wicked. The Catholic church itself has agreed in 
this opinion, when, in the dispute between Mess. Bos- 
suet and Fenelon^ it decided, that we do not love God 
(4) for himseify that is, independent of those rewards 
and punishments, of which he is the disposer. They 
have, therefore, been always convinced, that man, ac- 
tuated by the sentiment of self-love, constantly obeys 
the law of his interest*. 



after comnuod, the Jesuits always desire to blind the people ! In 
fact, were men rightly informed of the principle that keeps them 
silent, did they know that constantly directed in their conduct by 
an interest, either mean or noble, they always obey that interest ! 
that it b to their laws, and not to their opinions, they owe thdr 
genius and their virtue: that with the forms of government of 
Rome and Sparta, Romans and Spartans might still be produced ; 
and, in short, by a sagacious dbtribution of rewards and punish- 
ments, of elorv and infaimv, the interest of indivdualsmav be always 
united with that of the public, and the people compelled to be 
virtuous ; what method could then be taken to hide from the 
people the inutility, and even the danger of a sacerdotal power } 
Could they be long ignorant that the object, leally important to 
the happiness of a nation, is not the creation of priests, iHit saga^ 
cious laws and judicious magistrates ? The more clearly the 
Jesuits have seen thb principle, the more they have ftared for their 
authority, and the more solicitous they have been to obscure the 
evidence of such a principle. 

* Docs the commander desire to advance himself } He wisha 

yvhat 
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What do the diversity of opinions on this subject 
prove ? Nothing : except that men do not understand 
each other. They understand each other very little 
better when they talk about virtue. 

VIRTUE. 

This word frequently excites in the mind very dif- 
ferent ideas, according to our state and situation, the 
society in which we live, and the age or the 
country in which we were born. If a younger bro- 
ther, according to the custom of Normandy, should 
avail himself, like Jacob, of the hunger and thirst of 
the elder, to divest him of his right of primogeniture, 
he would be declared a cheat by all the tribunals. If 
a man, after the example of David, should cause the 
husband of his mistress to be sacrificed, he would be 
reckoned, not among the number of the virtuous, but 
of villains. It would be to little purpose, to say he 
made a good end ; assassins sometimes do the same^ 
but are never proposed as models of virtue. 

Till precise ideas are fixed to this word, we may 
always say of virtue, as the Pyrrhonians said of the 
truth, " it is like the East, different, according to the 
" bituation from which we behold it." 

In the first ages of the church, the Christians were 

for a war. But what in a war are the objects of the subaltern officer ? 
An augmentation of 301. or 401. per annum, to his pay, the desire 
of laying empires waste, and of the death uf those friends with 
whom he lives in intimacy, but who are superior in rank. 

in 
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in dread of other sects; they were afraid of not being 
tolerated ; what did they then preach ? Indulgence 
and love of our neighbour. The word Virtue, then 
recalled to their minds the idea of humanity and gen- 
tleness. Tlie conduct of their master confirmed them 
in this idea. Jesus was gentle with the Essenes, the 
Jews, and the Pagans ; he bore no hatred to the Ro- 
mans. He pardoned the Jews their injuries, and Pilate 
his injustice : he recommended charity to all. Is it so 
at this day? No : the hatred of our neighbours, and 
barbarity under the name of zeal and policy, are in 
France, Spain, and Portugal, now comprised in the 
idea of virtue. 

The church in its infancy, whatever a man's religion 
might be, honoured his probity, and was little con- 
cerned about his belief. '' He that is virtuous, is a 
christian, said St. Justin, though he be otherwise an 
Atheist." Et quicumque secundum rationem et vtrbum 
vixere Christiani sunt, quamvis athei, 

Jesus, in his parables, preferred"* the incredulous Sa- 
maritan to the devout Pharisee. St. Paul was scarcely 
more difficult than Jesus, and St. Justin. Cornelius is 
cited as a religious man, because he was honest (5). 



♦ Jesus declares himself every where an euemy to the priests » 
He reproaches them every where with avarice and cruelty. Jtfsus 
was punished for his veracity. Q Catholic priests, have you shewn 
yoiiTTelve> less barbarous than the priests of the Jews, and can the 
Staoere adorer of Jesus have less hatred for you f 

Cb. X. 
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Ch. X. yer. 2. of the Acts of the Apostles, though he 
was Qot yet a Christian. It is said in like manner of 
one named Lydia. Ch. xvi. yer. 14. of the same 
Acts, that she served God ; though she had not then 
heard St. Paul, and was not converted. 

In the days of JesQs, ambition and vanity were not 
reckoned among the virtues. The kingdom of God 
was not of this world. Jesns desired neither riches, 
nor titles, nor authority, in Judea. He commanded 
his disciples to forsake their goods, and follow him. 
What ideas have they now of virtue ? There is no 
Catholic Prelate that does not cabal for titles and ho*- 
nours ; no religious order that has not intrigues at 
court, that does not carry on commerce, and grow rich 
by its bank. Jesus and his apostles had no such ideas 
of honesty. 

In the time of the latter, persecution did not bear 
the name of charity. The apostles did not instigate 
Tiberius to imprison the Gentiles or unbelievers. He 
who in that age would have compelled others to em- 
brace his opinions, would have reigned by terror, erec- 
ted a tribunal of inquisition, burned his brethren, 
and seized on their property, would have been held 
infamous. The sentences dictated by sacerdotal pride, 
avarice, and cruelty, would have been read with horror. 
In these days, pride, avarice, and cruelty, in the coun- 
tries of the inquisition, are placed in the rank of 
virtues. 

Jesus hated falsehood. He would not, therefore, 

1 like 
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like the church, have obliged Galileo, with a torch 
in his handy to have retracted before the altar of the 
God of truth, those truths which he had discovered. 
The church is no longer an enemj to falsehood : 
pious frauds are canonised by it (6). 

Jesus, the son of God, was bumble (J), and his 
haughty vicar pretends to command sovereigns, to le- 
gitimate vice at his pleasure, and render assassins 
meritorious* He has beatified Clement* His virtue, 
therefore, is not that of Jesus. 

Friendship, honoured as a virtue among the Scy- 
thians, is not regarded as such in a monastery. The 
rules of the latter even render it criminal (8). The old 
man sick and languishing in his cell, is deserted by 
friendship and humanity. If monks were enjoined a 
mutual hatred, they could not more faithfully observe 
it than in a cloister. 

Jesus enjoined his disciples to render to Csesar 
what was Ca»ar's ; he forbade to seize, by force or 
fraud, the property of another. But the word Virtue, 
which then implied justice, had no longer that signifi- 
cation, in the time of St. Bernard, when he ordained, 
at the head of the Croisades, that nations should for- 
sake Europe to ravage Asia, to dethrone the Sultans, 
and break in pieces crowns, over which those nations 
had no sort of right. 

When to enrich his order, that Saint promised a hun- 
dred acres in heaven, to those who would give ten 
upon earth : when, by that ridiculous and fraudulent 

promise 
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promise he obtained the lawful patrimony of a great 
number of heirs ; the idea of robbery and injustice, 
must have been then included in the notion of vir- 
iue (9). 

What other idea could the Spaniards form of virtue, 
when the church permitted them to attack Montezuma, 
and the Incas, to despoil them of their riches, and seat 
themselves on the thrones of Mexico and Peru i The 
monksy then masters of Spain, could have forced thera 
to restore to the Mexicans and Peruvians( 10) their gold, 
their liberty, their country, and their prince: they 
might at least have loudly condemned the conduct of 
the Spaniards. What did the theologians ? remaia 
silent. Have they at other times shown more justice i 
No : father Hennepin, the Franciscan, reports inces- 
santly, that the only way to convert the savages is to 
reduce them to slavery*. Could a method so unjust 
and barbarous have been imagined by the Franciscan 
Hennepin, if the theologians of the present day had the 
same idea of virtue as Jesus ? St. Paul expressly says, 
that persuasion is the only method to be used in con- 
verting the Gentiles. Who has recourse to violence 
to prove the truths of geometry ? Who does not know 
that virtue recommends itself? In what case, therefore, 
ought prisons, tortures, and butcheries to be used ? 
When they preach crimes, errors, and absurdities. 

I ■ 

* See Description of the Manners of the Savages of Louisiana, 
page 105. 

It 
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It was sword in haad^ that Mahomet proved the 
troth of his dogmas. A religioo^ said the ChristianSy 
on this occasion, that permits man to compel the be- 
lief of man, is a false religion. They condemned Ma* 
hornet in their discourses, and justified him by their 
conduct. What they call vice in him, they call virtue 
in themselves. Could they believe that the Mussul* 
man, so severe in his principles, was more gentle in his 
manners than the Catholics. Must the Turk be tole- 
rant toward the Christian (II), the infidel, the Jew, 
and Gentile ; and the monk, whose it^Iigion makes a 
duty of humanity, bum in Spain his brethren, and in 
France throw into prisons the Jansenist and the Deist i 

Could the Christiaq commit so many abominations, 
if he had the same idea of virtue, as the son of God ; 
and if the priest, obedient to the advice of bis ambi- 
tion only, were not deaf to that of the gospel? If to 
the word Virtue there had been annexed a clear, pre* 
cise, and invariable idea (12), men could not have 
always had such diflcreot and extjravagant ideas con- 
cerning it. 



1?0L* !• o CHAP. 
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THft WOED VIETUE, EXCITES IV THE CATHOLIC 
CLEEGY NO OTHEE IDEA THAN THAT Of THEIE 
OWN ADTAKTAGE. 

If almost all religions bodies, said the illastrioas aod 
nofortuDate attorney- general cf the parliameDt of 
Britunj, are by their iostitotion animated with an in- 
terest, contrary to that of the pnblic welFare, how can 
tbej form sound ideas oF virtae ? Among the prelates, 
there are few Fenelons (15), Tew that have his virtues, 
bis humanity, and bis disinterested spirit. Among the 
monks, may be counted, perhaps, a great many saints, 
but few honest men. Every religions body is greedy 
of riches and power : no bounds are set to their ambi- 
tion *. A hundred ridiculous bulls, issued by the 



♦ The bumble clergy decUre themselves to be the first bod y 
in the state : boverer, (as is oi>served by a man of much discern- 
ment) there are but three bodies sib«oluicly essentia to the admini- 
ftndoo : the first, is the body of magistrates ^ bo are to defend my 
propcnj against the ufuqntion of my neighbour. Thes<rcood, 
u the body of the army, ciiarged in like manner to deftnd my pro- 
paty agadrait the invasion of foreigner^. The third, is tht body of 
the fiH***^!*, who, appointed to receive the re^enue^, furnish a m^r^- 

I>opes, 
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popes, iQ fiTour of the Jesuits, prove this fact. But 
if the Jesuits are ambitious, is the church less so i Lee 
any one open its historj : that is, the history of the 
errors and disputes of the fathers, the enterprises of 
the clergy, and the crimes of the popes : he will CTeiy 
where find the spiritual power an enemy to the tempo- 
ral*, forgetting that its kingdom is not of this world, and 



tenance for the two others. Now» to what puqf^ose is the order of 
the cler^, more exptmsiTc to the strte. than the thrre others put 
to«^hcr } To maintam the morals of the people. But there are 
morals in PennsTlraaia, and no dcrgr. 

* Tlie church by declaring itself the sole judge of what i^ and 
whttis not siB» has thought under that title to be able to assume the 
supreme jurisdiction. In bet, if bo one has a right to punisha 
good ac^OQ, and recompense one that b bad ; & judge of their 
goodness or badness is the sole lawful judge of a nation : princes 
and magistntes are nothing more than the executioners of the sen- 
tences of others; their (Vmction is reduced to that of the hangman^s. 
The project wjs great ; it was covert with the Teil of relig^ : 
it did not at first abrm the magistracy. The churcb vai, in ap» 
pcarance, suh^ect to their authority, and waited to deprire them of 
it, till it should be acluiowledged the sole judge of the merit of 
human actions; that acknowledgment would uuTersally legHimate 
its pretensioai. What power could soTereigns hare opposed to 
that of the church ? No other than the force of arms. The people, 
then shv« to twu powers whose will and laws would have l>een 
frequently contradictory, must hare waited till force had decided 
between them, which should be obeved. 

Thb project, I confess, has not been (uU j executed. But it is 
bowerertrue, notwithstanding the insignificant distinction oCSen^ 

o % endeavouring 
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endeaTooriog continually, by fresh eflforu, to possess 
himself of the riches and power of the earth, and not 
only to take from Csesar that which is Cssar's, but 
to attack him with impunity. If it were possible^ 
that the superstitions Catholics could preserve a^y 
idea of just and unjust, they would be shocked, on 
reading such a history, and hold the sacerdotal power 
in horror. 

Does a prince promise, in such a year, to suppress 
such a tax i Does the year pass over, and he boldly 
hre%k his word ? Why does not tl^e churph reproach 
him publicly, with the vicJation of his promise I Be- 
cause, indifferent to the public welfaie, to justice, and 
humanity, it is solely employed in promoting its own 
interest. If the prince be a tyrant, it absolves him. 
But if he be what thev call a heretic, it anathema- 
tises, deposes, assassinates him. What, however, is 
this crime of heresy : the word, w\ien pronounced by 
judicious and dispassionate men, signifies nothing 
more than n particular ophiion. It is uot from sucli a 
church that we must expect clear ideas of equity. The 
clergy will never give the title of virtuous, but to such 
actions as tend to the increase of its power and re- 
venues. To what cause, but the interest of the priest- 
hood, c^q \ve aUril^ute the contradiciorv decisions of 



poral and spiritual, that in every Catholic State there are really 
two kingdoms, and two absolute masters over every inhabitant. 

the 
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the Sorbonne * ? Without this interest, would they 
havie maintained at one time, and tolerated at all times, 
the regicide doctrine of the Jesuits ? Would they have 
concealed its odious nature? Would they have wait^ 
for the magistrate to point it out? 

But in receiving that doctrine, th^y have shown 
more folly than villainy. That they are dolts, I agree : 
but can we suppose them to be honest, when we con- 
sider the fury with which they attack philosophical 
writings, and the silence they observe on those of the 
Jesuits? By approving in their assembly, the morality 
of those religious t, either the doctors of the Sorbonne 
judge them to be sound (14), without examining them, 
(and, in that case, what opinion ^can we have of 
such stupid judges i) or, they judge them Round, 
after having examined them, and acknowledge them 
for such, (and, in that case, what opinion can we have 
of such ignorant judges ? or, lastly, these doctors, 
after having examined them, and found them bad, ap- 
prove them through fear (15), interest, or ambition, 
(and, in this last case, wh)it opinion can we have of 
such knavish judges ?) 

* A striking collection, might be formed of the contradictory 
sentences issued by the Sorbonne, before and since Descartes, 
against almost every work of genius. 

-f There are among these doctors men of learning and probity s 
but they are rarely made part of their atsemblies ; which are, ai M. 
Voltaire observes, commonly composed of the dregs of the ocAlege. 

o5 Iti 
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Id a journal^ entitled '^ Christianity, or^ Religion 
avenged/' if the theologian Gauchai^ a hired de^ 
claimer against the most esteemed philosophers and 
writers of Europe, is always silent about what regards 
the Jesuits, it is, because he expects protection and 
preferment from them. 

That interest constantly dictates the judgment of 
the theologians, is well known. The Sorbonnists have 
therefore no longer any pretensions to the title of mo- 
ralists ; they are even ignorant of its principles. The 
inscription on some dials. Quod ignoro, doceo, I teach 
what I donU know, sliould be the motto of the Sor- 
bonne. Would they otherwise take for their guides 
to heaven, and to virtue, the favourers of Jesuitical 
morality ? Let tl>ese doctors still exalt the excellence 
of the theological virtues. Those virtues are local ; 
true virtue is reputed such in all ages, and all coun- 
tries (1 0). The name of virtue should be given to 
such actions only, as are useful to the public, and con- 
formable with the general interest. Has theology 
constantly kept the people from the knowledge of this 
sort of viitue ? and has it always obscured in them 
the ideas of it ? It is the effect of tlie interest of theo- 
logy; and it is in conformity to this interest, that the 
priest has every where solicited the exclusive privilege 
of public instruction. The French comedians built a 
theatre at Seville j the chapter and vicar made them 
demolish it : Here, said one of the canons, our com- 
pany will suffer no actors, but their own. 

Oman! 
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O man ! cried an ancient sage, who can ever say 
how far thj foUy and stupidity will cany thee ? The 
theologian knows, laughs at it, and profits by iL 

It was ever the increase of their wealth and power 
that the theologians pursued under the name of reli- 
gion *. We cannot be astonished therefore that their 
maxims change with their situation, that they haw 
not now the same ideas of virtue as they formerly hacl, 
and that the morality of Jesus is not that of his mini- 
sters. It is not the Catholics only, but every sect and 
every people, that, for want of determinate ideas of 
probity, have had very different notions concerning it, 
according to the diversity of ages and countries (17)« 

* Why does eTcry monk, wlio defends with a lidkohHis wtak 
the £dK miracles of his fouader, lau^ at the attested custenot 
of spectres ' Because he has no interest to bdiere them. Take 
away interest, and there remains nothing but retfoo, and reMon is 
not creditfous. 



4 CHAP. 
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OF THE DIFFERENT IDEAS THAT DIFFERENT 
NATIONS FORM OF VIRTUE. 

1 N tlie East, and especially ia Persia, celibacy is a 
crime. Nothing, say the Persians, is more opposite to 
the design of nature, and of the Creator, tbstn celi- 
bacy*. Love is a corporeal want, a necessary secre* 
tion. Should any one by a vow of continence oppose 
the vow of nature ? God, whogave us organs, does no- 
thing iif vain : k is his pleasure that we should use them. 
Solon, the sagacious legislator of Athens^ made little 
account of this monkish chastity (18). If in his laws, 
says Plutarch, he expressly forbids slaves to perfume 
themselves, and the love of young people, it is, adds 
the historian, that even in the Greek amours Solon did 
not see any thing dishonest. But those haughty repub- 
licans, who pursued without shame all sorts of amours, 
w onld not debase themselves by the vile profession of 
a spy or informer : they did not betray the interest of 
their country, or violate the property or fiberty of their 



• In Persia a lad no sooner attams the age of puberty tlian they 
{riy^ hini a cozicubioc/ 

fellovr-^ 
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fdlow-citiiens. A^Greek or a Roman would not, with- 
out confosiooy have received the fetters of shyeiy. 
The true Roman could not bear, without horror, eyen 
the sight of an Asiatic tyrant. 

In the time of Cato the Censor, Eumenes came to 
Rome. At his arriral all the young people crowded 
round him; Cato alone shunned him (ig). Why 
Cato, said they, do yon avoid a sovereign so courted, 
so good a king, such a friend to the Romans P Let 
him be as good as he will, replied Cato, every dt^ 
tpoiic primce i$ a devaurer nf human JleA (20) wkom all 
virtuous MfM AouU avoid. 

It is in vain to attempt the enumeration of all the 
difierent ideas that different nations ("dl) and private 
persons (1%) have had of virtue. We can only say, 
that a Catholic who has more veneration for the founder 
of an order of drones, than for a Minos, a Mercury, 
a Lycurgus, 8ic. has certainly no just idea of virtue* 
Now till precise ideas be annexed to this word, every 
man must form a difierent one according to the edu«> 
cation which chance has given bin. 

A young girl is brought up by a stupid and bigoted 
mother. The girl understands by the word Virtue 
nothing but the exactitude with which the nuns fast, 
and recite their prayers. The word, therefore, excites 
no ideas in her but those of discipline, hair-cloth, and 
pater-nosters. 

Another girl is brought up, on the contrary, by ju- 
dicious and patriotic parents, who never give her any 

examples 
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ezamples as virtuous • but such as are useful to ouc 
country ; nor ever exiol auy character but such as Ar* 
ria, Porcia, &c. This girl will necessarily have ideas 
of virtue very different from the former. The one 
will admire in Arria the force of virtue, and the exam- 
ple of conjugal love ; the other will regard the same 
Arria as a Pagan, a woman of the world, a suicide, 
and devoted to damnation ; one who ought to be shun- 
ned and detested. 

Make the same experiment on two young men as on 
the two girls : let one of them be an assiduous reader 
of the lives of saints, and a witness, as it were, of the 
torments which the demon of the flesh makes them 
suffer ; see them continually flogging themselves, rdl* 
ing among thorns, feeding on women of snow, &c. 
He will have very different ideas of virtue from him 
who devoting himself to more noble and instructive 
studies, takes for his models such men as Socrates, 
Scipio, Aristides, Timoleon ; and that I may come 
home to the age in which I live,^ Miron, Harley, Pi- 
brac, and Barillon (23), ** those respectable magis- 
'' strates, those illustrious victims of a love of their 
country, who by their wise and just maxims, dissi- 
pated, says Cardinal de Retz, more factions than all 
the gold of Spain and England could kindle." It is 
therefore impossible that the word virtue should not 
excite in us different ideas (24), according as we read 
Plutarch, or the Golden Legend. Thus, says Mr. 

Hume, 
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Hume, they have in erery age and every coantry, 
erected altan to men of characters totally different. 

Among the Pagans it was to Hercules, Castor, Ce* 
res, Bacchus, and Romulus, that they rendered divine 
honours ; but among the Mussulmans, as among the 
Catholics, it is to an obscure dervise, or a vile monk, in 
avrord to a Dominic or an Antony, they decree the 
same honours. 

It was after having destroyed monsters and punished 
tyrants ; it was by their courage, their talents, their 
beneficence, and humanity, that the ancient heroes 
opened the gates of Olympus. But at this day it is by 
fasting, castigation, and poltroonery, by a blind sub* 
mission and a vile obedience^ thai the monk opens the 
gate of Heaven. 

This revolution in human minds, no doubt, struck 
Machiavel, so that he says in his fourth liisconrse, 
" Every religion that makes a duty of sufferings and 
** humility, that inspires a people with a mere passive 
'^ courage ; enervates their minds, debases their spirit, 
" and prepares them for slavery." The effect would 
doubtless have nearly followed the prediction, if, as 
Mr. Hume observes, the customs and laws of societv 
had not modified the character and genius of religions. 
We have seen in these two chapters, what indeter- 
minate ideas are annexed to the words good, interest, and 
virtue. I have shown that these words, constantly em- 
ployed in an arbitrary manner, excite, and ought to 
excite^ different ideas according to the society in which 

Q we 
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we live, and the application we propose to make of 
them. Whoever would discuss a question of this kind, 
should therefore first settle the signification of the 
words. Without this preliminary, every dispute of 
this nature will be indeterminable. Thus men on almost 
all questions of morality, politics, and metaphysics, un- 
derstanding each other the less, the more they reason 
about them. 

The words once defined, a question is resolved almost 
as soon as proposed i which proves, that all minds are 
just, and all perceive the same relations between the 
same relations between the same objects; a proof that 
in morality, politics, and metaphysics (£5), the diver- 
sity of opinions is the mere efiect of the uncertain 
signification of words, of the abuse that is made of them, 
and perhaps of the imperfection of languages. But 
what remedy is there for this evil ? 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 



THI^EE IS BUT ONB METHOD OF FIXING THE UN- 
CBRTA1N SIGNIFICATION OF WORDS; AND BUT 
ONE NATION THAT CAN MARS USE OF IT. 

T 

"^o detenuiae the uncertain signification of w6rds^ a 
dictionary should be composed^ in which determinate 
ideas must be annexed to different expressions (26). 
This difficult work can be performed only among a 
free people. England is perhaps the only country in 
Europe from which the universe can expect and obtain 
this benefaction. But is ignorance there without a 
protector i There is no nation where some individuals 
have not an interest jn mixing the darkness of false- 
hood with the light of the truth. The desire of the 
blind is that blindness should be universal ; the desire 
of knaves, that stupidity should be extendcdjand dupes 
he multiplied. In England, as in Portugal, there are 
men great and unjust ; but what can they do at Lon- 
don against a writer i There is no Englishman who, 
behind the rampart of his laws, cannot brave the power 
of the great, and laugh at their ignorance, superstition, 
^d stupidity. The Englishman is born free ; let him 

• ■•It 
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therefore profit by that liberty to enlighten the world ; 
let him contemplate in the homage that is at this day 
rendered to the men of genius among theGreeks^ what 
posterity will render to him ; and let the prospect 
animate his endeavours. 

This age, they say, is the age of philosophy^, all the 
nations of Europe have produced men of genius in this 
science; all now seem occupied in the search after 
truth. But in what country can it be published with 
impunity ? There is but one : which is England. 

Englishmen^, make use of your liberty ; of that gift 
which distingushes the man from the vile slave and do* 
mestic animal^ to dispense light to the nations of the 
earth ! Such a benefaction will insure you their eter* 
nal acknowledgment. What applause can be refused 
to people virtuous enough to permit their writers to fix 
in a dictionary the precise signification of each wordj 
and by that mean to dissipate the mysterious obscurity 
which still envelopes morality, politics, metaphysics, 
theology, &c, (27). It is reserved for the authors of 
such a dictionary to terminate so many disputes, eter«- 
nised by the abuse of words (28) ; they alone can reducQ 
the science of men to what they really know. 

This dictionary, translated into all languages, would 
be ihe general collection of almost all the ideas of man- 



* Every government, say the English, that forbids to think and 
to write on subjects of administration, is without dispute, a govern^ 
picot ofw hich no good can be said, 

kindv 
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kiad. Let precise ideas be annexed to each expres- 
sioQy and the school divine, who by the magic of words, 
has often thrown the world into confusion, will be a 
magician without power. The talisman^ in the pos- 
session of which his ability consisted, will be broken. 
Then all those fools^ who mider the name of metaphy- 
sicians, have for so long a time wandered in the land 
of chimeras, and who, on bladders blown up by wind, 
traverse, in every direction, all the depths of infinity, 
will no longer say they see what they see not, and 
know what they know not ; they will no longer impose 
on mankind. Then the propositions in morality, poli- 
tics, and metaphysics, becoming as susceptible of de- 
monstration as the propositions of geometry, men will 
all have the same ideas of those sciences, because all 
of them (as I have shewn) will necessarily perceive the 
same relations between the same objects. 

A new proof of this truth is, that in combining 
nearly the same facts, either in the material world as is 
demonstrated by geometry, or in the intellectual 
world, as is proved by metaphysics, all men have, ii| 
all times, come to nearly the same conclusion. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. XX. 



THB EXCUESIOIIS OF MBM, ANII THEIE DISCOTS* 
ElEt IK THE INTELLECTUAL KIMCllOlfij SATB 
BEEN ALWATt NEAELT THE SAME. 

A.ifON6 the JnnBginBiy cooBtriei tliBt the hBBitn 
nund roBt over, that of ibe fairiet, the genii, and at- 
chEoters, is the first where I shall stop. Mankind lore 
fables : every one reads tbein, hears diem, and makes 
them. A confased desire of happiness attends ns wid& 
pleasure ibroagh the land of prodigies and chimeras. 

With regard to chimeras^ thej arc always of the same 
kind. All men desire riches without onmber, power 
without bounds, and pleasure without end ; and this 
desire alwajs flies before the possession. 

How happy should we be, say the greatest part of 
mankind, if our wishes were fulfilled as soon as formed ? 
O thoughtless man ! can you be always ignorant, that 
a part of your felicity consists in the desire itself? It 
b with happiness, as with the golden bird sent by the 
fiuries to a young princess : the bird settles at thirty 
pacses from her ; she goes to catch it, advances softly, 
is ready to seize it; the bird flies thirty paces fur* 
tber; she passes several months in the pursuit, and is 

happv 
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happy. If the bird had suffered itself to be taken at 
first, the princess would have put it in a cage, and in 
one week would have been tired of it. This is the bird 
of happiness, which the miser and coquette are inces- 
santly pursuing. They catch it not, and are happy 
in their pursuit, because they are secure from disgust. 
If our desires were to be every instant gratified^ the 
mind would languish in inaction, and sink under dis- 
quietude. Man must have desires ; a desire new and 
easy to be gratified must constantly succeed to a desire 
fulfilled (29). Few men acknowledge that they have 
this want ; it is, however, to a succession of their 
desires that they owe their felicity. 

Continually impatient to gratify their wishes, men 
were incessantly building castles in the air ; they would 
interest all nature in their happiness ; but not being 
able to effect it, they addressed themselves to imagi- 
nary beings, to fairies and genii. If they suppose the 
existence of those beings, it is from a confused hope 
that by the favour of an enchanter they may become, 
as in the Thousand and One Nights, possessed of the 
marvellous lamp, and nothing will then be wanting to 
their felicity. 

It is therefore a desire of happiness that produces a 
greedy curiosity, and the love of the marvellous, thai 
amongst different people has created supernatural be- 
ings, which under the names of fairies, genii, sylphs, 
enchanters, &c. have always been the same beings, 
and by whom prodigies nearly the same have been 

VOL. I. p every 
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erery where performed; which proves that in this 
kind the discoveries have been nearly similar. 

PHILOSOPHICAL TALES. 

The tales of this sort^ more grave and important, 
thoagh sometimes equally frivolous and less entertain- 
ing than the foregoing^ have presenred among them- 
jelves the same resemblance. la the nomber of these 
tales^ that are at oDce so ingenious and disgusting, I 
place the beauty of morality *, the natural goodness 
of men, and the several systems of the material world ; 
of which experience alone ought to be the architect : 
if the philosopher consults it not, or has not the cou- 
rage to stop where observation fails* when he thinks to 
make a system he makes nothing but a romance. 

This philosopher, for the want of experiments, is 
forced to substitute hypotheses, and to fill up with 
conjectures the immense interval, which the present, 
and what is still more, past ignorance, have left in all 
parts of his system. With regard to hypotheses, they 
are almost all of the same kind. Whoever reads anci- 
ent philosophers will see that they almost all adopt nearly 
the same plan, and that where they differ, it is in the 
choice of the materials employed in the construction 
of tlie universe. 

Tbales saw but one element in all nature, which was 



♦ The beauty of morality is only to be found in the paradbe 
of fools, where Milton make<> agni, scapularies, chaplets, and in- 
ctl^tLcty, incessautly whirl about. 

the 
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the aqueous fluid. Proteus, the marine god, who me- 
tamorphosed himself into fire^ a tree, water, and an 
animal, was the emblem of his system. Heraclitus 
discovered the same Proteus in the element of light ; 
the earth appeared to him to be a globe of fire reduced 
to a state of fixity. Anaximenes made of the air an 
indefinite agent ; it was the common parent of all the 
elements. The air condensed, formed water ; still more 
dense, it formed earth. It was to the different degrees 
of the air*s density that all beings owed their existence. 
They, who after the first philosophers assumed like them 
the office of architects of the palace of the universe, 
and laboured at its construction, fell into the same er- 
rors : Descartes is a proof. 

It is by proceeding from fact to fact that we attain 
to ^reat discoveries^ We must advance in the train 
of experience, and never go before it. The impa- 
tience natural to the human mind, and especially to 
men of genius, cannot accommodate itself to a pro- 
gress so slow (30), but always so sure; they would 
guess at what experience alone can reveal. They for- 
get that it is on the knowledge of a first fact, from 
which all those of nature may be deduced, that the 
discovery of the system of the world depends ; and 
that it is only by chance, analysis, andobser\atioo, that 
the first fskci can lead to the general principle*. 



♦ Our author writes here as if he were ignorant of the Newto- 
nian STStem of the uniTerse, founded on dear, undeniable expert* 
meats. But can that be posNble? T. 

r 2 Before 
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Before men undertake to construct the palace of the 
universe, what materials should they draw from the 
mines of experience? It is at length time that all should 
labour in the structure of this fabric; and happy will 
they be to construct soa>e detached parts of the pro- 
jected edifice : the most assiduous disciples of experi- 
ments are sensible that without it they wander io the 
land of eliimeras, whtre men in all ages have seen 
nea'-jy the same phantom^, and have always embraced 
those errors, whose resemblance proves at once the 
uniform manner in which men of all countries com- 
bine the same objects, and the equal aptitude they have- 
to discernment. 

RELIGIOUS TALES. 

Tliese sort of tales, less amusing than the first, less 
ingenious than the second, and yet more respected, 
have armed nations against each other, have caused 
rivers of human blood to flow, and have filled the world 
with desolation. Under the title of Relieious Tales, 
I couiprehend in general all the faUe religions ; these 
have always preserved among themselves the strongest 
resemblance. 

Anu»n:; the manv various causes to which we mav 
ascribe the invention of iht^se tales (:>!>, 1 cite the desire 
of rmmoriAliiy for the first. The proof, if we believe 
Warburton and some other learned men, that God 
was tlir aiuhor of the Jewi>h law, is, say they, that 
in :he law ot' Mo>es there is do mention of rewards or 

punishments^ 
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puni$hmeni$, or ihe life to come, or comequently of 
the iinmortalitv of the soul. Xow. ihev add, if the 
religion of the Jews had been of human institution, 
men would have made the soul immortal ; a livelv and 
powerful interest would have induced them to believe 
it such (32) : this interest is their horror of death and 
annihilation. This horror would have been sufficient, 
without the aid of reve!ation, to have made them in* 
vent that dogma. Man would be immortal in his pre* 
sent slate, and would believe himself so, if all the bo- 
dies that surn>und him did not every instant prove the 
contnirv. Forced to vield to this truth, he has still 

mm 

the s;uue desire of immortaiitv. £son*s cauldron of 
rejuveniscence proves the antiquity of this desire. To 
make it perpetual, it was necessary to found it on some 
probabihiy at least: to effect this, they made the soul 
of a matter extremely subtle; they supposed it an in* 
destructible atom, that survived the dissolution of all 
the other parts, iu a word, a principle of life*. 

• The opinion? of men, uninfluenced by reveLitioo^ concerning 
afutuie sine, vill ever be ditTeient. according to their difletent cir- 
cumMonces. The good nun ti Ql readilv belie\e it« for it b hk in> 
tcreist th^t there siwuld be a future stue. The bad nun will strive 
hani to dt>believe it, for he will think it his interest that there 
should not be a future >tite ; but after many unsuccessful struggles 
his mind mu$t remain in doubt and oxifusioD ; for it is impossible 
})e should ever be ceitain that there b no fiituie existence. 

y\s a frequent redection on futurity, attended with a trm be> 

PS 
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This being under the name of soal*, was to presenre 
after death all the affections of which it was susceptible 
during its union with the body. This system supposed, 
men doubted the less of the immortality of the soul, 
as neither experience nor obsenration could contradict 
such belief, for neither of theifa can form any judgment 
of an imperceptible atom. Its existence indeed was not 
demonstrated ; but what proof do we want of what we 
wish to believCy and what demonstration is strong 
enough to prove the falsehood of a favourite opinion ? 
It is true we never meet with any souls in our walks, and 
it is to shew the reason of this, that men, after having 
created souls, thought themselves obliged to create a 
country for their habitation. Each nation, and even 
each individual, according to his inclinations, and the 
particular nature of his wants, has formed a particular 
planf . Sometimes the savage nations placed this ha- 



lief of it, makes one of the most valuable enjoyments of the present 
life— ought not a man to rank those who would deprive him of 
that enjoyment, among the most pernicious of his enemies ? T. 

* Tlie savages do not refuse a soul to any thing ; their guns, 
their caldrons, or the materiab of their buildings. See P. Henne- 
pin, Voyage de la Louistane, p. 94. 

f The cursory reader will do well to remember, that all here 
said about a future state, relates merely to thediiferent conjectures 
of different nations, and has nothing to do with what we are taught 
by n'>'elation ; but is brought to show, that in a work of imagi- 
nation the human mind operates nearly in the same maimer in ail 
ages and all nations. T * 

bitatioa 
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bitationin a vast forest, full of wild fowl, and watered 
with rivers stocked with fish : sometimes they placed it 
in an open level country, abounding in pasture ; in the 
middle of which rose a bed of strawberries as large as 
a mountain, different parts of which they portioned off^i 
for the nourishment of themselves and their families* 

People less exposed to hunger, and besides more nu* 
merous and better instructed, placed on this spot aU 
that is delightful in nature, and gave it the name of 
Elysium. Covetous mortals formed it after the plan of 
the garden of Hesperides, and stocked it with trees, 
whose golden branches were loaded with fruits of dia* 
monds. The more voluptuous nations placed in it treet 
of sugar and rivers of milk, and furnished it with de* 
licious animals. Each people in this manner furnished 
the country of souls with what was on earth the object 
of their desires. Imagination, directed by different 
wants and inclinations, operated every where in the 
same manner, and consequently made but little varia-> 
tion in the invention of false religions. 

If we believe the president de Brosse, in his excellent 
history of Fetichism,or the worship rendered to terres* 
trial objects, it was not only the first of religions, but 
its worship preserved to the present day in almost all 
Africa, and especially in Nigritia, was formerly the 
univeisal religion^* It is known, he adds, that in the 



* If by catholic is to be understood univenal^ Popery does 

f4 Pienes 
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s.. •♦•v ii.vi-:t>, it was Venus Urania they worshipped ; 
*h»K " ■•ft<^ forest of DoHona the Greeks adored the 
f^i^^ I; IS also known that do^s, cats, crocodiles ; 
jK^i^x-ti;>. elephants, lions, eagles, flics, monkies, 8cc. 
)u«e had altars erected to them as gods, not only in 
E^vpi, hut in Syria, Plui^nicia, and almost all Asia. 
We know also, that lakes, trees, the sea, and shape- 
less rocks, have, in like manner, heen the ohjects 
of adoration of European and American nations. 
Now such an uniformity in the first religions, proves 
one still greater in the minds of men, as we still find 
the same uniformity in religions more modern or less 
gross. Such was the Celtic religion : the Mitras of 
the Parsees wc find in the god Thor ; Ariman in the 
Wolf; Feuris, the Apollo of the Greeks, in Baldar; 
Venus in Frcia; and the Destinies in the three sisters 
Urda, Vcrandi, and Skulda. These three sisters arc 
seated by the source of a fountain, whose waters lave 
the TiHA^ of a famous a?)h, named ^ aras< I ; its branches 
shadow the earth, and its summit, that reached above 
the cioudi, formed its canopVt 

The fiiNi* reli^i*)!!'. have therefore been almost eveiv 
where the same. Whence ari'srs this unitorniitv ? 
Fiom nu-n's heini' animated bv nearly tlie same in- 
terest, having nearly the same objicts to compare to- 



wronj; to pr»*trnd to thr titl<». Tl:c rfliyi^^n of FHJrhi-rr, rn'i 
that of the Pagwn-, art: t ho?*? only that hr»ve bpt-n truly Cdiholic. 
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gether, and the same iostrument, that is, the same 
judgment to combine them ; they have therefore ne* 
cessarilv formed the same conclusions : it is. because, 
in general, all are proud ; that, without any particular 
revclalion, and consequently without proof, all regard 
man as the only favourite of heaven, and the principal 
object of its cures. May we not, after a certain monk, 
sometimes repeat, '' What is a capuchin compared to 
" a planet/' 

Must we, to found the haughty pretensions of man 
on facts, suppose, as in certain religions^ that the Di- 
vinitv, forsakins; heaven for earth, formerly came down 
to converse with mortals in the form of a fish, a ser- 
pent^ or a man \ Must we, to prove the interest which 
heaven takes in the inhabitants of the earth, publish 
books, in which, according to some impostures, are 
included all the precepts and duties that God requires 
of man r 

Such a book, if we believe the Mussulmans, composed 
in heaven, was brought down to the earth by the angel 
Gabriel, and txi^'en bv that an{;el to Mahomet. It is 
called the Koran. When we o|)en this book, we find it 
capable of a thousand interpretations : it is obscure and 
unintelligible ; yet such is human blindness, that they 
still regard as divine, a work in which God is painted 
under the form of a tyrant ; where this same God is iii« 
cessantly employed in punishing his slaves for not com* 
urehouding what is incomprehensible; in short, where 

thi, 
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this God, the author of phrases that are aniotelligible 
withoQt the commentary of an Iman, is properly no- 
thing more than a stupid legislator, whose laws have 
constantly need of interpretation. How long will the 
MuMulmans preserve so much veneration for a work 
•o filled with absurdities and blasphemies f 

To conclude ; if the metaphysics of false religions^ 
if the excursions of human minds in the countries of 
souls, and the discoveries in the intellectual regions 
have been every where the same, let us further see if 
the impostures (33) of the sacerdotal bodies for tup- 
porting these false religions, have not in all countries 
preserved amongst themselves the same resemblances. 



CHAP. XXL 



THE IMPOSTURES OF THE MINISTERS OF 

FALSE RELIGIONS. 

In every country, the same motives of interest, and 
the same facts have combined to furnish sacerdotal 
bodies with the same means to impose on the people ; 
and in every country the priests have made use of 
them*. A private person may be moderate in his 



* In the Indies the priests annex certain virtues, and indulgences 

desires^ 
1 
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desires^ and content with what he possesses ; a body 
is always ambitious : it constantly endeavours^ wiUi 
greater or less rapidity, to increase its power and wealth* 
The desire of the clergy has been in all times to be 
powerful and opulent*. By what method can it satisfy 
this desire ? By the vending of hope and fear. The 
priestSy wholesale dealers in these commodities, were 
sensible that the sale would be certain and lucrative ; 
and that if hope supported the hawker who sold in the 
streets the chance of a great prize, and the quack who 
sold on a scaffold the chance of a cure, it would in like 
manner maihtain the bonze, and talapoin, who sold im 
their temples the fear of hell and the hope of heaven : 
and if the quack made a fortune by vending one of 
these commodities only, that is hope, the priest must 
make a greater by selling both hope and fear. Man, 
said they, is timid ; there will consequently be most got 
by the sale of the last article. But to whom shall we 
sell it ? To the sinners. And to whom sell hope i To 

■ II . !■ I . I , 

to extinguished fire biands, and sell them very dear. At Rome ^ 
ther Peepe, a Jesuit, sold in like manner little prayers to the Vir- 
gin : he made hens swallow them, affirming, that the j would make 
Ikem lay their eggs better. 

• What makes aD doctrines piam and dear? 
About two hundred poimds a year : 
And that which was proved true beforr 
Proved £ihe again ^— Two hundred mote. T. 

the 
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the penitents. Convinced of this truth, the priesthood 
considered that a great number of buyers supposed a 
great number of sinners; and that as the presents of 
the sick enriched the physician, offerings and expia- 
tions of sinners would enrich the priest ; and there- 
fore as sick people were necessary to one, siq- 
hers were to the other. The sinner would be con- 
stantly a slave to the priest ; and by the muhiplication 
of sins, which would promote the sale of indulgences, 
masses, &c. the power and riches of the clergy would iq* 
crease. But if among the sins the priests counted those 
actions only that were really prejudicial to society, 
the sacerdotal power would be of little consequence ; 
it would only extend to cheats and villains : now the 
clergy would have it extend to honest men also. To 
effect this it was necessary to create such crimes as 
honest men might commit. The priest therefore or- 
dained that the least liberties between the two sexes, that 
themeredesire of pleasure, should be a sin. They more- 
over instituted a great number of superstitious cere- 
monies, and ordered every individual to obey them; 
declaring that the neglect of the observation of those 
ceremonies was the greatest of all crimes, and that the 
violation of the ritual law should be^ as among the Jews, 
if possible, more severely punished than the most abo- 
minable villainy. 

These rites and ceremonies, more or less nume- 
rous among the different nations, were every where 
nearly the same : they every where held sacred an 4 

secure^ 
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secured to the priesthood the greatest authority over 
the several orders of the state (34). 

There were however among the priests of diflerent 
nations, some, who, more dexterous than others, exacted 
from tlie people not only the observance of certain 
ceremonies, but the belief of certain dogmas also. The: 
number of these dogmas increased insensibl}*, and with 
them increased infidels and heretics^* What did the 
clergy ihen ? They ordained that heresy should be 
punished with the confiscation of property -y and thig 
law augmented the riches of the church : they decreed 
moreover, that infidelity should be punished with 
death ; and this law atigmented their power. From 
the moment the priests condemned Socrates, genius, 
Tirtue, and even kings themselves trembled before the 
sacerdotal power ; its throne was supported by con- 
sternation and panic terror : which spreading over 
the minds of the people the darkness of ignorance, be- 
came the unshaken props of pontifical power. When 
man is forced to extinguish the light of reason within 
him, and has no knowledge of what is just or unjust, it 
is then he consults the priest, and implicitly follows his 
counsels. 

But why has not man recourse rather to the na- 
tural law ? The false religions themselves are founded on 

* We say in Europe, God if in heaven : to say so in Bulgaria b 
heresy and impiety. 

that 
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that common hwm. That I allow : bat natural rdi* 
gion ifl nothing more than reason itself (15). Now hair 
can a man believe in his reason when he is forbidden 
the nse of it ? Besides^ who can perceive the natural 
law through the mysterious cloud with which the sa- 
cerdotal power surrounds it ? This law, they say, is the 
canvas of all religions. Be it so ; but the priests have 
embroidered so many mysteries on this canvas, that the 
embroidery entirely covers the ground. Whoever 
reads history will find that the virtue of the people di- 
minishes in proportion as their superstition increases*. 
By what means can a superstitious man be instructed 
in his duty i How in the night of error and ignorance 
can he perceive the path of justice ? In a country where 
all learning is confined to the priesthood, clear and 
just ideas of virtue can never be formed. 

The interest of the priests is not that a man act vir- 
tuously, but that he do not think. It is necessary, say 
they, that the son of man know little, and believe a great 
dealf. 



♦ Superstition is still the religion of the wisest people. The 
English neither confess nor pray to saints ; their devotion consists 
in not working or singing on a Sunday. A man who should play 
on a fiddle on that day would be reckoned impious : but he is a 
good Christian if he pass the day in a public house with wenches. 

f The priests will not allow that God renders to every one ac- 
cording to his worksj but according to his faith. 

I have 
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I have just shewn the uDiform means by which the 
priests acquire their power ; let us now see if the meant 
bj which they preserve it are not also uniform. 
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OP THE UNIFORMITY OP THB MBAN8 BT WHICH 
THB MINISTERS OP PALSB RBLIGION8 PRB8BBVB 

THEIR AUTHORITY. 

• 

In every religion the first object proposed by the 
priests is to stifle the curiosity of mankind, and to pre- 
vent the examination of every dogma whose absurdity 
is too palpable to be concealed. 

To attain this end, the human passions must be flat- 
tered : to perpetuate the blindness of men» they must 
be made to believe it is their interest, and conse- 
quently desire it. Nothing is more easy to a bonze. 
The practice of virtue is more troublesome than the 
observance of ceremonies. It is less difficult to kneel 
before an altar, to offer a sacrifice, to bathe in the 
Ganges (S6), and eat fish on Fridays, than to pardon, 
like Camillus, the ingratitude of our fellow^citizens ; 
to spurn at riches like Papirius ; or to instruct man- 
kind like Socrates : let us therefore flatter, says the 

bonze. 
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boDze, the human vices, that those vices may be oar 
protectors ; let us substitute in the place of virtae/ 
offerings and expiations, that we may, by certain -sii-» 
perstitious ceremonies, cleanse the foul soul from the 
blackest crimes. Such a doctrine could not fail to in- 
crease the riches and authority of the bonzes. They 
saw all the importance of this doctrine ; they made it 
public, and the people received it with joy : for the 
priests were constantly more loose in their morals, and 
more indulgent to crimes, in proportion as they were 
more severe in their discipline, and more rigid in pu- 
nishing the violation of ceremonies*. 

Every temple then became an asylum for villains ; 
incredulity alone found there no refuge. Now as ther% 
are in all countries but few unbelievers, and many vil- 
lains, the interest of the greatest number was to agree 
with the priests. 

Between the tropics, says a navigator, there arc 
two islands opposite each other : in the one, no man 
is reckoned honest who does not believe in a certain 
number of absurdities, and unless he be able to endure 
the greatest itching without scratching: it is to the pa- 
tience with which they support their prurience that 
virtue is principally ascribed. In the oiher isle, no 
belief is imposed on the inhabitants, and they may 



* If the catliolics be in gciitral without morals, it is because 
the pr<-sts of the popish rel-jion have constantly substituted super- 
stitiou? cprcmoniei?, for the practice Oi real virtues. 

scratch 
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scratch where thev itch, or even tickle ihemselves till 
they laugh ; but no one is reckoned virtuous who does 
not perform actions useful to society. Must not the 
people discern the absurdity of this religious morality ? 
I answer, a priest, wrapt up in a solemn vestment, 
aflfecting an austere manner, and obscure language, and 
speaking only in the name of God and rehgion» de* 
ludes the people by the eyes and ears ; and though the 
words morality and virtue are in his mouth void of 
meaning, it imports little : those words pronounced in 
a mortified tone, and by a man in the habit of peni« 
fence, always impose on human imbeci ity. 

Such were the tricks, and if I may so say, the splen- 
did mummery, under which the priests concealed their 
ambition and personal interest. Their doctrine was 
moreover severe in certain respects, and that severity 
served still more to deceive the vulsnr. It was the 
box of Pandora that glittered without, but within 
were fanaticism, ignorance, superstition, and all those 
evils that have successivelv ravacred the earth. Now I 
ask, when we see the ministers of false religions in all 
ages employ the same means to increase their wealth 
and power*, to preserve their authority^ and multiply 



* If the priests inak« thrniselTes every where the depositaries 
and the distrihutors of charities, it is that they may appropriate a 
part of thenit ami by the distribution of the rest keep the poor in 
their pay. £Ter\- method of acquiring money and authority ap* 
pears Lavful ta the priesthood. It is without blushing that the ca- 

VOL.1. g the 
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the smber^tbesr warn; vbea vefiad 

IB the pt^pi^ (^T), if it be povibk to 

dKse b ewmual.j heL-mtstn aien that iBeqodfajr 

■■ili'iiliuJiiiL vfaflcfa iome 9npo»e r 

hat ^mpffmaz fmdetiftModin^ and talents to be 
eCects of a part3c«bj caafte, bov can ve persvade oar- 
feircf cbataMn of great aUiiue9>, and cociieqocxitir em^ 
dtymtd aritfa that pafticabr orzaaizaiioi^ cxmU hue 
befiered tbe dUes of PagaiuMii, hare adopted tke 
opiBioiif of the mlgary and ujmeume% become mMitjn 
to tbe flKM paipaMe enxm r Sacfa facts, vfaicb are 
mexplicable if ve mppoie the aBdcntaadiag to be the 
prodact of orgaotzatioo, become simpie aod ckar vbem 
it is rezarded as an acqoiijtian. We do cot then woo- 
der that a^n of geniosy in cercaio matters, shoe id hkve 
BO sopericoitj in toose scietices or qoe>doo§ tbej kare 
Berer studied. On this sspposition, all tbe ad ran. 
taze a man of discenunent can hare over otben, Tand 
a considerable adrantage it certainij is ), re»ali§ xVom a 
habit of altention,and a kno«k^zeof Lbebe^tmetbocft 
to be taken ia the examinatioa of a qce^iioa ; an &d- 



^loiic cier;gT dlan^ tiie repeat of tiie cxjurdi«f to tbos^ rcrj 
people vboK veililt tber han^ nhzs^a/cL 7^ cbcrcM^ are Uie 
of tbe ckrgy ; but, r v sk M vj to op jkat bowCords tbcy &od 
of noluBg otben Rzppon tbesL 
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Tantage that is useless when not employed in the search 
of that particular truth. 

The uniformity of frauds (38) employed by the 
ministers of the false religions, the resemblance of the 
phantoms seen by them in the intellectual regions (39)i 
and the equal credulity of the people, prove therefore 
that nature has not given to men that unequal portion 
of judgment which has been supposed ; and that in 
morality, poUtics, and metaphysics, if they form very 
differentjudgmentsof thesame objects, it arises from 
theirprejudicesand the indeterminate significations that 
iDtre annexed to the same expressions. 

I shall only add, that if judgment be reduced to the 
science or knowledge of the true relations which ob- 
jects have to each other, and that if whatever be the 
organization of individuals, that organization as is 
demonstrated by geometr}', makes no change in the- 
constant proportions with which objects strike them> 
it necessaril}' follows that the greater or less perfection 
of the organs of the senses, can have no influence 
over our ideas, and that all men organized in the com* 
mon manner will consequently have an equal aptitude 
to judgment or understanding, llie only method 
remaining to render this truth more evident, if that be 
possible, is to fortify the proofs by augmenting them. 
Let us attempt this by another series of propositions^ 



Q « CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 



TH£R£ 18 NO TRUTH KOT REDUCIBLE TO A 

FACT. 

xliLMOf Tall philosophers agree, that the mostsabliuM 
truths once simplified aod reduced to their plainest 
terms, may be converted into facts, aod in that cac^ 
present nothing more to the mind than thupropositioo, 
white is white^ and black is black (40). The apparent ob- 
scurity of certain truths lies not therefore in the truths 
themselves, but in the confused manner of representing 
them, and the impropriety of the words used in ex- 
pressing them. Can they be reduced to simple facts ? 
If every fact can be equally well perceived by every 
man organized (41) in the common manner, there is no 
truth which he caniiot comprehend. Now if all men can 
conceive the same truths, they must all have essentially 
the same aptitude to understanding. 

Bat is it quite certain that every truth may be redu- 
ced to those clear propositions above-mentioned ? I 
shall add only one proof to what the philosophers have 
akeady given: I deduce it from the perfectibility of 
the human mind or understanding; experience demon- 
strates 
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scrates that the understandiDg is capable of it. Now 
what does this perfectibility suppose : Two things : 

The oQe, that every truth is essentially comprehen- 
sible by eveiy mind. 

The other, that every truth may be clearly repre* 
sented. 

The capacity that all men have to learn a trade 
proves this. If the most sublime discoveries of the 
ancient mathematicians are at this day comprised in 
the elements of geometry, and are understood by every 
student in that science, it is because those discoveries 
are reduced to facts. 

Truths being once brought to ihis point of simpli- 
citv. if there be some amon<; them tliat men of ordi- 
nary capacity cannot comprehend, it is then, they may 
say, that borne up by experience, like the eagle, who 
alone among the feathered race can soar above the 
clouds and gaze upon the sun, the man of genius 
alone can raise himself to the intellectual regions, and 
there sustain the resplendence of a new truth. Now no- 
thing is more contrary to experience. Does a man of 
genius discover a truth, and represent it dearly : Atthe 
instant all men of ordinaiy capacity^seize it, and make it 
their own. The genius is an adventurous chief, who 
penetrates the region of discoveries: he lays open the 
road, and . men of common capacity rush in crouds 
after him. They have therefore the force necessary 
to follow him, otherwise genius would there penetrate 

Q 3 alone. 
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alone. Now to the present day its only privilege is to 
make the first track*. 

But if there be a period when the highest truths are 
attainable by common minds^ when is that period ? 
When freed from the obscurity of wordft, and reduced 
to propositions more or less simple, they pass from the 
empire of genius to that of the sciences. Till then^like 
those souls who are said to wander in the celestial abodes, 
waiting till they can animate a body, and appear be- 
fore the light, the truths yet unknown wander in the 
regions of discoveries, waiting for some genius to seize^ 
and transport them to this terrestrial sphere. Once 
descended to the earth, and perceived by superior 
minds, they become common property. 

If in this age, says M. Voltaire, men commonly 
write better in prose than in the last age, to what do 
the moderns owe this advantage ? To the models they 
have before them. The moderns could not boast of 
this superiority, if the genius of the last age, already 
converted into science (4^), had not, if I may so say, 
entered into circulation. When the discoveries of ge- 
nius are metamorphosed into sciences, each discovery 
deposited in their temple becomes a public property \ 
the temple is open to all. Whoever desires to learn, 



* It secins to follow from this parigraph, that evety man who 
will, may understand all the truths in the sublime science of ppo- 
mctry and the depths of fluxion-^, provided they be properly f*x< 
pUinecL 

learns, 
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The highest discoveries in art and science comprehensible to all. 

learns, and is sure to make nearly so many feet of 
science per day. The time fixed for apprenticeship is 
a proof of this. If the greatest part of arts, at the 
degree of perfection to which they are now carried, 
may be regarded as the produce of the discoveries of 
a hundred men of genius placed end to end ; to ex* 
ercise those arts it is necessary therefore that tlie 
workman unite them in himself, and know how pro- 
perly to apply the ideas of those hundred men of ge- 
nius : what can be a stronger proof of the perfectibi- 
lity of the human mind, and of its aptitude to compre- 
hend every sort of truth ? 

If from the arts I pass to the sciences, it will be 
equally apparent that the truths, whose discoveries 
forqaeriy deified their inventor, are now quite common. 
The system of Newton is taught every where. 

It is with the author of a new truth as* with an as- 
tronomer, whom curiosity or the desire of glory calls 
up to his observatory. He points his glass to the hea- 
vens, and in the immensity of space beholds a new 
star or satellite. He calls his friends ; they go up, 
and looking through the telescope, behold the same 
star : for with organs nearly the same, men must dis- 
cover the same objects. 

If there were ideas that ordinary men could not at- 
tain, there would be truths discovered in the process 
of ages, that could not be comprehended but by two 
or three men equally organized. The rest of the hu- 
man race would be subject in this respect to an in- 

4 vincible 
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Tincibie i^nc ranee. The diMroTery of the square of 
the hypothcDoae being equal to the square of the other 
two ftide« of a triangle, could not be known bat to 
another Pythagoras : the human mind could not be 
su^eptible of perfectibility ; in a word^ there would 
be truths reser^-ed for certain men only. Experience, 
on the contrary^ shews us, that the m^ist sublime dis- 
coveries^ clearly represented, are conceivable by all. 
Hence ari!ie that astonishment and shame we per- 
ceive when we say, tft^re is nothing more plain thoM 
that truth ; hrjw nat it poisiUe I did not percmt it Ae- 

yort? This is do' btlcss sometimes the lansruage of 
envy, as in the case of Chri-ytopher Columbus. AVhcn 
be departed for America, the courtiers said, nothing is 
more ridiculous than iuch an enterprii^ : and at his re- 
turn, nothing ^ns more ta^jf than inch a di^.coxery. 
Though this be frequ' niiy the language of envy, is it 
never that of the heart: Is it not with the utmo*t 
sinceritv, when sudrienlv struck bv the evidence of a 
new idea, and prcac-ntiy accustomed to regiird it as tri- 
vial, that we think we alwavs knew it r 

If we have a clear idea of the expre.'^sion of a truth, 
and not only have it in our memory, but have also ha- 
bitually present to our remembrance all the ideas of the 
compariiion from which it results, and if we be not 
blinded by any interest or superstition, that truth be- 
ing presen ly reduced to the plainest terms, that is, to 
tbif timple proposition, that uhite is uhite, and black is 
Noik, if conceived almost as soon as proposed. 

la 
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In fact> if the systems of Locke and Newton, with- 
out being yet carried to the last degree of perspicuity, 
are nevertheless generally taught and understood^ men 
of a common organization can therefore comprehend 
the ideas of those of the greatest genius. Now to 
conceive their ideas (43), is to have the same aptitude 
to understanding. But if men can attain those truths, 
and if their knowledge in general be constantly in pro- 
portion to the desire they have to leam^ does it fol- 
low that all can equally attain to truths hitherto un- 
known ? This objection deserves to be considered. 



CHAP. XXIV. 



THB UNDERSTANDING NECESSABT TO COMPRB* 
HBND THE TRUTHS ALREADY K2<OWNy IS SUFFI- 
CIENT TO DISCOVER THOSE THAT ARE UNKNOWN. 

A. TRUTH is always the result of just comparisons of 
the resemblances or differences, the agreements or 
disagreements, between different objects. When a 
master would explain to his scholars the principles of 
a science, and demonstrate the truths already known, 
he places before their eyes the objects of the compari- 
son from which those truths are to be deduced. 

But 
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But whea a new truth is to be sought, the inyentor 
anust ia like maQoer have before his eyes the objects 
of oomparison from which that truth is to be deduced : 
But what shall present them to him ? Chance ; the 
common mother of all inventions. It appears there^ 
fore, that the mind of man, whether it follow the de- 
monstration of a truth, or whether it discover it, has in 
both cases the same objects to compare, and the same 
relations to observe ; in short, the same operations to 
perform*. The understanding necessary to compre* 
bend truths already known, is therefore sufficient to 
discover those that are* unknown. Few men indeed 
attain the latter ; but this is the eiBTect of the different 
situations in which they are placed, and that series of 
circumstances to which is given the ndifne of chance ; 
or of the desire, more or less cogent, that men have 
to distinguish themselves, and consequently their 
greater or less passion for glory. 

* I might even add, that it requires more attention to follow the 
demonstration of a truth already known, than to discover one. 
Suppose for example, it be a mathematical proposition ; the in- 
tentor in tliis case is already acquainted with geometry : he has 
its figures habitually present to his memory ; he recollects them, as 
it were, involuntarily ; and his attention is solely employed in ob- 
$erviiig their relations. With regard to the scholar, those same 
iigures not being habitually present to his memory, his attention is 
necessarily divided between thv trouble of rtcoUecting the figures, 
suid of observing their relations. 

The 
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The passions can do all things. There is no girl so 
stupid that love will not make witty. What means 
does It not furnish her with, to deceive the vigilance 
of her parents, to see and converse with her lover? 
The roost stupid frequently become the most inventive. 

A man without passions is incapable of that degree of 
attention to which a superior judgment is annexed : a 
superiority that is, perhaps, less the effect of an extra* 
ordinary effort than of habitual attention. 

But if all men have an equal aptitude to understand- 
ing, what can produce that difference we Qnd betweea 
them? 



NOTES, 



NOTES 



J. (page 132.) If men, and especially the Europeans, tiy the 
Banians, always in fear and mistrust of each other, are ever ready 
to go to ¥rar with one another ; it is because they are still animated 
with the spirit of their first parents, Cuttcri and Toddicastree. 
This Cutteri, who was the second son of Pourons, and destined 
by God to people one of the four quarters of the earth, turned 
his steps toward the west The first object he met was a woman 
named Toddicastrie. She was armed with a chuchery, and he 
with a sword. As soon as they perceived each other, they at- 
tacked and fought together for two days and a half : the third day, 
tired with the combat, they parlied, they loved, married, and 
lay together : they had children, that, like their progenitors, arc 
always ready to atta<:k when they meet. 

2. (p. 139.) That the most witty and the most thoughtful are 
sometimes melancholy, I allow ; but they are not witty and 
thoughtful because they are melancholy, but melancholy because 
they are thoughtful. In fact, it is not to his melancholy but to hit 
wants that a maji ow e> his discernment : want alone draws him 
from his natural indolence. If I think, it is not because I am 
strong or weak, but because I have more or less interest to think. 
Whentliey '^ay of misfortune that it is the great teacher of man, 
thev sav noiliin^; more tlian that misfortune, and the desire to be 
freed from it, obl.ge us to think. Why does the desire of glory 
frequently produce the. same effect ? Because glory is to some a 
want. Moreover, neither Rabelais, nor Fontenelle, nor Fon- 
taine, nor Scarron were esteemed melancholic, yet nobody de- 
nies their superiority of wit, greater or less. 

3. (p. 184.) What I here say of goodness may be equally ap- 
plied to bt;auty. The different ideas we form of it arise, almost 

alwavs^ 
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always, from the explanations we have heard given of the word in 
our infancy. When we have heard a woman of a particular figure 
constantly extollevi, that figure is fixed tn our mind as i model of 
beauty : and we always judge of other women according to the 
greater or less resemblance they have to that model. Hence the 
diversity of our tastes, and the reason why we prefer i woman 
of an elegant shape, to one that b gross, and who b preferred by 
another. 

4. (p. 187.) This decision of the church shows the absurdUty 
of a judgment that has been pa<:sed on me. How, it has been 
said, can I maintain that friendship b founded on want and a re- 
ciprocal interest ? But if the church, and the Jesuits themselves 
agree, that God, though all good and powerfiil, b not beloved 
for himself; b it then without some pri>'ate reason that I love 
mv friend ? Now of what nature can this reason be ? It b not of 
the sort that produces hatred ; that is a sentiment of trouble and 
grief; on the contrar}*, it b of the nature of those tiat produce 
love, that is, a sentiment of pleasure. The judgments that have 
been passed on me relative to thb matter are so absi«rdf that it b 
not without shame I here reply to them. 

5. (p. 189.) The prunitive church did not cavil with mankind 
about their belief: Synesius is a proof of this. He lived in the 
fifth century ; and was a Platonic philosopher. Theophilus then 
bbhop of Alexandria, desirous of doing himself honour by a con- 
version, entreated Synesius to be i>aptiied by him. The philo- 
sopher consented on condition that he should preserve hb gpinioos. 
A short time after, the inhabitants of Ftolemab asked S^-nesius 
for their bishop. Synesius refused the episcopacy, and hb reasons 
for it he gives in hb hundred and fifth letter to hb brother. '* The 
" more I examine myself, he says, the less I find that I am pro- 
per to be a bishop. I have hitherto (fivided my life between 
the study of philosophy and amusement When I go out of 

** my dowt, I give myself op to pleasure. Nowitb not right, they 
** «y, that a bbhop be joyoos : be b a diTine man. I am be> 

•* sides 
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" tides incapable of all application to civil and domestic afiain. 
'* I have a wife that I loye« and it is equally impossible for me, 
" either to quit her, (xe only see her in secret. This Theo- 
« plulus knows ; but this is not alL The mind cannot quit the 
«* truths that have been demonstrated to it. Now the dogmas of 
''philosophy are contra^ to those which a bishop ought to 
** teach. How can I preach the creation of the soul after the 
''body, the end of the world, the resurrection, and in diort 
'' things that I do- not believe } I cannot bring myself to be a 
"hypocrite. 

" A philosopher, they say, can accommodate himself to the 
" weakness ci the vulgar, and conceal those truths he cannot 
" believe. Yes ; but in that case dissimulation must be abso* 
" lutely necessary. I would be a bishop if I could preserve my 
" opinions and talk of them with my friends ; and if, to keep the 
" people in their errors, they would not force me to enterUin 
" them with fables. But if a bishop must preach the contrary to 
" what he thinks, and think with the people, I shall refuse the 

m 

" episcopacy. I do not know if tiiere be truths that ought to be 
" kept from the vulgar ; but I know, that a bish<^ ought not to 
" preach the contrary of what he believes. The trutli ought to 
" be respected as the Dtvmity, and I protest before God that I 
«* will never falsify my sentiments in my preachings." Synesius, 
notwithstanding his repugnance, was ordained a bishop, and kept 
hb word. The hymns he composed are nothing more than the 
expositions of the systems of Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoics, 
adjusted to the dogmas and worship of the Christians. 

6. (p. 191^ Pious calumny is also a virtue of new creation. 
Kousseau and I have been its victims. How many passages of our 
works have been falsely cited in the mandates of the holy bishops? 
There are therefore now holy calumniators. 

7. (ibid ) The clcigy who call themselves humble, resemble 
Diogenes, whose pride was seen through the holes in his cloak. 

8. (ibid.) Read on this subject the last chapters of the rules 

of 
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of St Benedict; you will Uiere see that if the mooks be obdnrate 
and wicked, it is whit they cannot help being 

The genenlity of men, asnred of their subsistence, and without 
concem on that account, become insensible : they do not deploiv 
in othefs the erils they cannot suffer. Besides, the >»?|ypinfCT or 
misery of a monk, connned in a cloister, b entirely independent 
of that of his relations and iellow-cttiietts. The monks therefore 
must regard men of the worid with the same indidferenceasa travel- 
ler regards the beaiNs he meets in a forest It is the mooaitic lawi 
that condemn the religious orders to inhumanity, in iict, what 
is it that produces in men the sentiment of benevolence ? The a»> 
siitance, either remote or near, that they may afford each other. 
This b the principle that unites men in soci«?ty. Do the laws es- 
trange my interest from that of the public } From that moment I 
tiecome wicked. Hence the severity of aibitiary go? einmentSy 
and the reason why monks and despots are in geaoEal the most in- 
human of men. 

d. (p. 192.) It was formcriy believed that God, according to 
the difference of times, could have different ideas of virtue ; the 
church has clearly explained thb doctrine in the council of Ball, 
held on account of the Hussites ; who having protested against 
admitting any doctrine that was not contained in the scriptures ; 
the fothers of the council informed them, by the mouth of cardinal 
Casan. *' That the scriptures were not absolutely necessary to the 
** pix'serr.ition of the church, but only to its better regulation ; tluift 
** tlicy should be always interpreted according to the present state 
** of the church, which by changing its sentiments obliges us tobe- 
'* lieve that God changes his also.** 

10. (ibid.) They boast much of the restitutions that religion 
causes to be made. I have sometimes seen the restitution of cop* 
per» but never of gold, llie monks have not yet icshued the 
heritage, nor the catholic princes the kingdoms that have been 
ravished from the Americans, 

U. (p. 193.) It b but justice to arm intofennce against intole-^ 

9 ranee. 
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nuice, at a prince ought to oppoie an army against the vmj of 
hii enemy. 

1*. (p. 193) On opening the Encyclopedia at theaitkle Ftrtue 
how was I surprised to find, not a definition of Tirtue, but a decla- 
mation on the subject. O wum ! cries the composer of that article, 
u-ouidit tkou ktwsfwhatUTirtueT Enter into tkyuif. lU dej^ 
nition is at the bottom of thy heart. But why was it not in like 
manner at the bottom of the composer's heart, and if it were there, 
why did he not give it us? Few authors, I confess, think so highly 
of their readers, and so meanly of themselves. If that writer had 
reflected more on the word Virtue, he would have perceived, that 
it consisted in the knowledge of what men owe to each other, and 
that it consequently supposes the formation of societies. Before 
this formation^ what good or evil could be done to a society not 
yet existing? 'A man of the woods, a man naked and without 
language, might easily acquire a clear idea of strength or weakness 
but not of justice and equity. 

A man bom in a desert island, and aoandon d to himself, would 
live there without vice or virtue. He could not exprcise either cf 
them. What then are we to underbtijid by the words \irtuous and 
Vicious ? Actions useful or detrimentd to society. This idea, 
dear and simple, is, in my opinion, preferable to all obscure and 
inOated declamations on virtue. 

A preacher, who in his sermons gives no clear dennitlon of Tir- 
tne ; a moralif^ who maintains ihzx all men are good, and does 
■ot betiere any of them unjust, is sometimes a tool, but morefre- 
€|OCiitly a kna? e, that would be thought honest merely because he 
if a man. 

To pretend to draw a faithful portrait of humanity, perhaps a 
man should be rirtuous, and, to a certain point, irreproachable. 

What I know of the matter, is, that the most hone*t are not they 
who suppose men to have the most virtue, if I would be weTl 
Msured of mine, I would suppose myself to be a citizen of Rome, 
nr of Greece ; and I would ask myself, whether in the situation of 

Codrufl 
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Codnis or Regulu% Bnitus or Leonidas, I should have dooe the 
same actions. The least hesitation in this case would teach me 
that I was but weak in virtue. Of every sort the strong are nre^ 
and the lukewarm common. 

13. (p. 194.) The humanity of M. Fenelon, b renowned. One 
day, a vicar boasted, in his presence, of having abolished dancing 
on a Sunday, in hb village. Mr. Vicar, said the archbishop, let 
us be less severe towards othen ; let ns abstain from dancing our> 
selves, but let the peasants dance if they like it Why should we 
not let them for a short time forget their misery } Fenelon, jus^ 
and alvrays virtuous, lived a part of hb days in disgrace. Bossuet^ 
hb rival in genius, was less honest, and always in &vour. 

14 (p. 197.) The morality of Jesus, and that of the Jesuits, have 
nothing in common ; the one b destructive of the other. Thb b 
evident, by the extracts that the parliaments have given. But why 
do the clergy incessantly repeat, that the same stroke has destroyed 
the Jesuits and religion } It is, because, in the ecclesiastical lan- 
guage, religion and superstition are synonimous. Now supersti- 
tion, or the papal power, has, perhaps, really suffered by the ba- 
nishment of that order. 

For the rest, let not the Jesuits flatter themselves, that they will 
ever be recalled into France and Spain. It b known by what pro- 
scriptions their recal would be followed, and to what excess the 
cruelty of an enraged Jesuit b carried. 

15.. fibid.) The fear with which the Jesuits were regarded, 
seemed to have set them above all attack. To brave their hatred 
und their intrigues, such men as Chauvelin were necessary, noble 
souls, generous cititens, and friends to the public. To destroy 
such an order, courage alone was not sufficient ; ^nius was also 
requbite. It was necessary to show the people the poignard of the 
regiddok wrapped up in the veil of respect and devotion : to di»- 
cover the hypocrby of the Jesuits through the cloud of incense 
which they spread around the throne and the altan ; to emboldea 
the timid pcudcnce of the parliaments, and make them dearly 
dbtinguish between the eitnaidiaary and the iapottiblc. 

VOL. I. a 16. (p» 
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16. (p. 198.) It is tvith the judgment as with virtae. Thejodg* 
tnent apfplied to the Tari«us sciences of geometry, phyncSy &c ii 
jadgment in all conntries. The judgment, when applied to the 
false sciences of magic, theology, &c. is local. The first of Hbae, 
is to the other what the money of Africa, the shells called cowries, 
» to the gold and silver money, the one has circulation among 
some Negro nations, the other over the whole earth. 

17. (p. 199.) On what should we establish the principles of a good 
morality? On a great number of fiicts and observatiaai. It is, 
therefore, to the premature formation of certain principles, that we 
ought, perhaps, to attribute their obscurity and falsity. In mora- 
lity, as in all other sciences, what should be done before we form 
a system ? Collect the materials necessary for the construction. 
We cannot now be ignorant, that an experimental morality, foun- 
ded on the study of men, and of thingi, as far surpasses a specula- 
tiTC and theological morality, as experimental philosophy exceeds 
a vague and uncertain theory. It is because religious morality 
never had experiment for its basis, that the theological empire 
was ever regarded as the region of darkness. 

18. (p. 200.) The monks, themselves, have not always held 
chastity in equal esteem. Some of them, called Afamillares, 
have held, that a man might, without sin, feel the bosom of a nun. 
There is no act of lasciviousness, that superstition has not in some 
part made an act of virtue. In Japan, the Bonzes may love men, 
but not women. In certain cantoris of Peru, the acts of the Cret- k 
loves were acts of piety ; it was an homagtf to the gods, and ren- 
dered publicly in their templ«*s. 

!9. (p. 120.) Mrs. Macaulay, the illustrious author of a Hihtori# 
of England, is tlie Cato of Ix)ndon, *' Never, says she, kis the 
•* view of a despotic monarch, or prince, soiled the purity of my 
« looks." 

tW). (ibid.) Is b an absurdity common to all nations to export 
ftenrnily and science in their tyrant. To attempt to make good 
widiout punl<hing the idl«*, -and rewarding the diligent, 

is 
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is afbllT. To abolish the law thai punishes thdt and murder. Mid 
require that men should not steal or murder* b a voluntary coo* 
tradictkMi. To desire that a prince should apply himfcAf to the 
aflun of the state, and that he should have no interest to apply hiHi» 
f^ to them, that is, that he should not be punished, if he neglect 
them : to desire, in short, that a man abov<e the lav, that is with* 
out law, should be always humane and rirtuous, is to desire an e^ 
feet without a cause. Cast men bound into the den of a tyger, 
and he will de\*otu' them. The despot is the tyfer. 

SI. (p.C01.) The Calmucks mairy asmany witcs as they please; 
they have besides, as many concubines as they can maintain. In- 
cest is no crime among them. They see nothing more in a nan 
and a woman, than a male and a female. A £itber without scruple 
marries hb daughter : no law forbids it. 

22. (ibid.) £very one says, I have the most just ideas of viitue : 
whoever does not think as 1 do, is wrong. Every one lau^ aft 
hisneighbour. Every one points with his £nger, and never laughs 
at himself but under the name of another. The same inquisitor 
who condemned Galileo^ doubtless, condemned the wickedness 
and stupidity of the judges of Socrates : he did not think that he 
should one day be like them, the scorn of his own age, and of 
posterity. Does the Sorbonne think itself despicable for having 
condemned Roussean, Marmontd, mysdf, &c. ? No ; it is the 
Stranger who thinks so, in its stead. 

S3, (p. 203.) BariUon was exiled to Amboiite, and Richeliev» 

who sent himthiUier, was the first minister, says cardinal de Rets, 

who ventured to punish in the niagistrates, that nMe JSrwmesM 

fuCA zikick they represchtcd to the king tkoie trutkst/or tit dt^ 

Jtmce qf xskick their oaths obh'ged them to expose their iicvt. 

!?4. (ibid.) If it be true, that virtue is usefol to a state, it muA 

be aho u<eful to give clear ideas of it, and to engrave them, in the 

wnoA tender iu&ncy, on the memories of men. The deiialtion I 

have given of virtue in the Treatise on the Mind, Disc. iii. chap. 

13. appears to me to be the only onethat is just. ** Virtue,! have 

*' thve ttid^ isAothsBg mart than the desire of public happinean. 
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^ The general wel£are is the object of virtue ; and the actions it 
" enjoins, are the means which it employs to acxromolish that ob- 
"ject The idea of virtue, I have added, must ^therefore be 
" every where the same/' 

If in various ages and countries men appear to have formed 
different ideas of virtue, if pbilosophen have, in consequence, 
" treated the idea of virtue as arbitrary, it is becansethey have ta- 
'* ken for virtue itself, the several means it makes use of to accom- 
" plish its object, that is to say, the several actions which it enjoins. 
*' These actions have certainly been sometimes very different, 
*' because the interests of nations change, according to the age and 
^* their situation; and lastly, because the public good may, to a 
'' certain degree, be promoted by (Afferent means." 
■ The entrance of foreign merchandize permitted to-day in Ger- 
many, as advantageous to its commerce, and conformable to the 
good of the state, may be to-morrow forbidden. To-morrqw the 
purchaser may be declared criminal, if by some circumstances that 
purchase become prejudicial to the national interest " The same 
*' actions may therefore become successively useful and prejudicial 
*' to a nation, and merit by turns \he name of virtuous aiid vicious, 
" without the idea of virtue's suffering any cliange, or ceasing to 
" be the same." Nothing is more agreeable to the natural law, 
than thb idea. Could it be imagined that principles so sound, and 
so conformable to the public good, would have been condemne<l ? 
Could it be imagined that a man would be prosecuted, who had 
defined, "true probity to be the habitude of actions useful to our 
•' country, and regarded as vicious every action detrimental to 
** society ?" Is it not evident that such a writer could not advance 
maxims contrary to the public good, without contradicting him- 
self. Such, however, was the power of envy and hypocrisy, that 
I was persecuted by the same clergy, who, without opposition, had 
suffered the audacious Bellarmin to be elevated to the rank of a 
cardinal, for having maintained, that tfthe pope forbids the ejrer- 
cite cf virtue, and commands that of vices, the Romish church, 
under pain qf a sin, xvas obliged to abandon virtue for vice, nisi 

veiUt 
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vellrt contra conscimtiampeccare, Tlie pope therefore, according 
to this Jesuity had the right of destroying the natural law, and of 
itifling in man every idea of justice and injustice, and, in short, of 
replunging morality into that chaos, from which philosophy has 
drawn it with so much pains. Ought the church to hare approved 
such principles } Why did the pope sufTer their publication ? Be- 
cause they flattered his pride. 

Papal ambition, always greedy of power, is never scrupulous in 
the choice of the means. In what country has not the maxim the 
most abominable, the most contrary to the public good, been. tole- 
rated by the power to whom it is favourable ? In what co\\ntry 
have they constantly punishe<l the wretch who has incessantly re- 
peated to the prince, ** Thy power over thy subjects b without 
** bounds : thou may est at thy will despoil them of their property, 
" load them with fetters, and deliver them to the most cruel tor- 
" tures." It is always with impunity, that the fox repeats to the 
lion, You do them, Sire, a great deal of honour in making them 
brggart, 

rous leurfitet, Mgneur, 

En Us croquant beaucoup <f honneur. 

The only expressions that cannot be repeated to princes without 
danger, are those that fix the bounds, which justice, the public 
good, and the law of nation*;, set to their authority. 

25. (p. 204.) By metaphysics, I do not mean that jargon trans- 
mitted by the Egyptian priests to Pythagoras, by him to Plato^ 
and by Plato to us, and which is still taught in some schools : but 
I mean, with Bacon, the knowledge of the first principles of any 
art or science whatever. Poetry, music, and painting, have their 
first principles, founded on a constant and general observation ; 
they have, therefore, their metaphysics. 

As to the scholastic metaphysics, is it a science ? No : but I hive 

ju^t said a jargon ; it is tolerable only to the false mind that can 

accommodate expressions void of sense : to the ignorant, who 

take words for things ; and to knaves who want to make dupes. 

By a man of sense it is despised. 

e3 AU 
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AU mctapiiTycs net founded on obicnratMB, ca ual%MLj m Hm 
tftofabuiingwurdi. h b this metaphjsics, tkat m the hod of 
chimera*, b continoally nmnsng after bladdcn of laap ; from wfakk 
t can nerer get any thing but air. 

Jkow, banished to the schoob of theologTg it ftill 4fiTidei tbem 
hy iti wbcilitics, and maj one day again light up famtirion, aod 
again casue human blood to stream. 

I compare thric two sorts of me ta p hj f i cs to the tvo different 
pbilofophies of Democntu< and Plato. The first raises itidf hf 
degrees from eaith to heaven, and the other descends by de § ree > 
firom heaven to earth. The system of Plato was founded oo the 
dood-s and the breath of reason has already dissipated the doodt 
aod the system. 

26. (p. 205.) Men have alwa} sheen goremed by words. If half 
of the weight of the silver in a crown be diminished^ and its numeral 
▼alue still preserved, the soldier tli inks he has nearly the same pay. 
The magt^rate authorised to judge definitively to a certaio 
amount, that i-*, to such a weight of silver, must not judge to the 
amount of half tiut suiii. In like manner are men duped by 
word*, and by their uncertain significations. "Writers are constantly 
talking alx>tit good moraU, without attaching any clear ideas to 
those word'f. Can they Ixr ignorant, that good morals b one of 
those vague expressions, of which every nation forms diffefent 
ideas ? If there be universal good morals, there are also those that 
are local, and consequently, I can, without offending goodmorals^ 
have a seraglio at Constantinople, and not at Vienna. 

27. (p. 206.) Theological disputes never are, and never can be» 
any thing inor^ ttum disputes about words. If these disputes have 
freque=>*ly occasioned great commotions on the earth, it b because 
princes, laid M. Chalotab, seduced by some theologians*, have 

^ Perhapf it has happened, at least as frequently, from the 
of princes, who by encooraging one party against the 
r» here weakened them both, and consequently increased 

'OOBltKDJJth* T* 
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taken a part in these quairek. Let governments despise their dis- 
putes ; and the theologians» after niling, and reciprocally accusin|^ 
each other of heresy^ &c. will grow tried of talking, without un 
derstanding each other, and without being understood. The fear 
of ridicule will make them silent 

26. (p. 206.) It is to the disputes about words, that we are in like 
manner to refer almost all the accusations of atheism. There is no 
man of understanding who does not acknowledge an active powtr 
in nature. There is therefore, no atheist. 

He is not an atheist who says, that motion is God ; because^ In 
£ict, motion is-incompreheouble, as we have no clear idea of it« af 
it does not manifest itself but by its effects t and lastly, because by 
it all things are performed in the univeise. 

He b not an atheist who says, on the contrary, that motion is not 
God : because, motion b not a Being, but a mode of Being. 

They are not atheists, who maintain that motion b essential to 
matter, and regard it as the invisible and moving force that spreads 
itself through all its parts. Do we see the stars continually chao- 
gtug their places, and rolling perpetually round their center : do 
we see all bodies destroyed and reproduced incessantly, under 
different forms ; in short, do we see nature in an eternal ferme^^* 
tation and dissolution > Who then can deny, that motion b, like 
extension, inherent in bodies, and that motion b not the cause of 
what is? In £aict, says Mr. Hume, if we always give the namct 
of cause and effect to the concomitance of two hicts^ and that 
wherever there are bodies, there b motion ; we ought then to re- 
gard motion as the universal soul of matter, and the divinity that 
alone penetrates its substance. But are the philosophers of thb 
last opinion atheists ? No : they equally acknowledge an unknown 
force in the universe. Are even those who have no ideas of God, 
athebts ? No ; because then all men would be so : because no 
one has a clear idea of the Divinity : because in thb case eveiy 
obscure idea b equal to none, and lastly, to acknowledge the in- 

^ 4 comprehensi|M|j|ty 
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co mp rehcraibilfty of Cjod, b, as M. Robioet prorcs, to nv bj m 
dijr«reiit turn of expfcwon, that we hare no idea of him. 

29. ^p. 309) Man, to be h^ppTf roust bare <ie-tm, such as ein- 
ploy him* and such whoie objects bi» labour or h5 talents can pro- 
cure him. Among the desire* of this sort, the mott pmper to 
prewnrefaim from disgust is that of glory. This springs up e(|ualljr 
hi aU countries. It sometimes happens, that the search after glory 
cxpo^esa man to too much danger : what rational motiTe can excite 
him to the pursuit of it in a kingdom where they persecute such 
men as Voltaire, Montesquieu, &c. If France, say the English, 
be reckoned a delicious country, it is for those that are rich, and 
do not think. 

30. (211.) Far from condemning a systematic spirt, I admire 
it in great men. It is to the elTorts made to destroy or defend 
tboK syst e m s that we doubtless owe an infinity of discoveries. 

Let men therefore continue to explain, by a single principle, if 
ft be pouible, all the phjiical pheno m e na in nature : but be coo- 
timially on their guard against those principles : let them be con- 
sidered merely as one of the different keys which ue may *uc- 
cessiveiy try, that we may at last hnd that which shall open the 
■nctuary of nature. But above all, let us not confound tales u ith 
systems ; the latter must be supported by a great number of farts. 
It is these alone that should be taught in the public H:hof}U : pro- 
Tided howerer that we do not still maintain them to be true, a 
bondred year^ after experience has proved them to he false. 

31. fp. 2\Q.J Whence comes it, it was said to acertiin cardiuil, 
tbat there have been in all times priests religion-, and sorcen-r^ ? 
Bccjuie, he replied, there have always been bees and drones, I3. 
boofCfS and idlen, knaves and dupes. 

32. (p. 213.) Without examining if it be the interest of the pub- 
fictoadmit the doctrine of the immortality of th<: soul, I <>}iall 
cbierTC that at leail this dogma has not always U'en politically 
fCgPidcd ai oscfiil. It took its rise in the schools of Plato ; but 

FlfladelpbiiSy king of Egypt, thought it m> dangerous, 

that 
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that he forhtde k to be taught in his dominions on the pun of 

death. 

33. fp. 218.) It b known that the ancient Druids were animated 
with the same spirit as the PqHsh |»riests now are : that they had, 
before them» invented excommunication ; that like them they 
would command people and kings ; and that they pretended to 
have, like the inquisitors, the power of life and death, among all 
nations where they were established. 

34. (p. 221.) I was one day present at a representation wluch the 
clergy of a German couit made to their prince : I borethe marrel- 
loui ring, which makes men say and write, not what they would 
Inve others hear and read, but what they really think. Without the 
virtue of my rin^ I should doubtless never have heard or read the 
following diKOurse. 

Whea the clergy thought they had convinced the prince that 
leligkMi was lost in lus dominions ; that debauchery and impiety 
boldly stalked abroad ; that the holy days were profimed by la- 
bour; that the liberty of the press shook the foundations of his 
throne and of the altars, and that in consequence the bishops en- 
jmned the sovereign to arm the laws against the liberty of thought, 
to protect the church and destroy its enemies : the following were 
the words I seemed to hear in that address. 

" Prince, your clergy are rich and powerfol, and would be still 
«« more so. It bnot the loss of morality and religion, but that of 
f their authority, they deplore. They desire to have the greatest 
«' authority, and your people are without respect for the sacerdotal 
power. We therefore declare them to be impious ; we exhort 
you to reanimate their piety, and for that purpose to give your 
*' clergy more auth<»rity over them. The moment chosen to ac- 
" cuse the people, and irritate you against them, is not perhaps the 
" roost fitvourable. Your soldiers have never been so brave, your 
** artisans more industrious, your citizens more zealous for the 
public weMue, and consequently more virtuous. They will tell 
you, without doubt, that the people most immediately subject 

"to 
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** to the dergj, tint the modem RcnaBi hire adther the 
** Talour, nor the same love for their coootrj, nor rnii <hm hHj 
<« the nme Ttttoe. Thej will a^ pcrtopi, that Spm aid Pot- 
^ togal, vhere the citrgy co mma nd to impfti o wly y ve nmied 
<' and bid vaste by igBonnoe, skth, and sopentitiMi; apd, is 
^ short, that among all natioDs, they who are gcanaly homamnd 
^ and respected, are those same ealiglitaMd people to whom the 
*' Catholic church will always give the name of inniioys . 

** Let yoorears, O prince, be §0€ ever doted agunrt toch le- 
•* pfescntatioDs ; that, in concert with yovdcigy, yoa may apread 
«« darkness orer your dominioos, and know that a people duUnl, 
^ rich, and without sopeistition, are, in the eyes of the pnett, z 
** people withool morals. Is it, in hct, the rkh and industriovs 
** citizen, who has for example all the respect for the viitne of 
^ cnodoence that it lietenres ? 

^ It is, they wfll lay, in this respect with the pRtent ^r, at 
«* with those that are pasL Chaxiemagne, created a tnnt lor 1- 
** beralit J toward the priesthood, lored women as well as Frandi 
" I. and HeDF} Vlll. Henry HI. king of Fiance, had a taste 
** less decent. Henry IV. Elizabeth, Louis XIV. and qoeen 
^ Anne caressed their mistresses, or their lorers, with the tame 
^ hands with vhich they laid their enemies in the dust They 
** will add, that the monks themselves hare almost always in- 
dulged in secret forbidden pleasures ; and in short, that without 
changing the natural constitutions of the inhabitants, it is very 
" difficult to keep them from that damnable di^joshicm that car* 
** ries them toward women. There is, however, one method to 
" prevent it^ and that is to make them poor. It is not from a 
** KHiod and well fed body that the demon of the flesh can be 
•* driven : it is to be affected only by prayer and fasting. 

*' Let then yonr majesty after the example of some of your 
*' neighbours, permit us to stnp your subjects of all their taper* 
*' fluities, to L*tbe their lands, to pillage their property, and to 
^ keep them in the strictest necessity. If, touched by these picas 
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«< reiiioiistranee«9 your majefty shall regard our prayen, may be- 
^ nedictions pour down upon you I No pimise can equal so me- 
^ ritorious an action. But in an age when corruption infects tSi 
«< minds, when impiety hardens ever heart, may we hope that 
*' majesty and your mintsteis will adopt a counsel so salutary, a 
•« method so etsy to secure the continence of your subjects ? 

*' With regard to the probation of holidays, our remonstran- 
** ces may again appear absurd. The roan who labours on Sun- 
*' days and holida3rs does not get drunk, or run alter women; he 
'* injures no one, he serves his country and his family, and aug- 
*' ments the commerce of his nation. 

** Of two states equally nomerous and powerful, let one of 
^* them make, as in Spain, 130 holidays in the year, and some- 
*< times the day after ; and the other on the contrary, keep no 
** sainb days, the latter of these people will have 80 or 90 days of 
*' labour more than the other, and can fumi&h the articles of its 
*' commerce at a lower price: its lands will be better cultivated, 
<« its harvests more abundant, and the balance of trade will he in its 
« favour. The latter, therefore, being more rich and powerful 
*' than the former, may one day give it laws. There is norhing 
" in common between the national interest and that of the clergy. 
** The priest, being solely jealous of command, what would he 
** do } Contract the mind of the prince, and extinguish in him 
" even the lights of nature. A nation governed by such a prince, 
'* will sooner or later, become a prey to some neighbour more rich, 

more leanred, and less superstitious ; so that the grandeur of the 

Catholic clergy is al/ra^s destructive of the grandeur of a state. 
«< Do the priests declaim against the pro£uiation of holidays? Be 
<' not deceived, it is not the love of God, but that of their au* 
«' thority, by which they are influenced. We learn from expc^ 
** rience, that the less a man frequents |he temples, the less re- 
^ spect he has for their ministers, and the less authority those 
<' ministers have over him* Now if power be the ruling passion 
** of a priest, it is of little consequence to him whether 4 holiday 

«be 
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^ be U> the labourer a day of deb— ch ; whether* on going from 
'' the temple, he ma after wenchet and frequent public hoatei» 
" and psM the remainder of the day in inebrietj. The moic sim, 
^ the more expiatioos and offerings ; the rooie lichesand power it 
*' acquired by the priest. What it the interest of the church? To 
" multiply vices. What does it ask of men? To be stupid and 
** wicked. Behold, Sire, with what we are reproached by the im- 
** pious. With regard to the liberty of the press, if your clergy 
'' rise up ever so violently against it, if they tell you incessantly 
** that it saps the foundation of the bw, and renders religion ridi- 
'* culous, believe it not 

'^ it is not that your clergy do not perceive, with the solid and 
*' ingenious author of the English Inveitigat<}r, that truth is proof 
f* against ridicule, and that ridicule b the touchstone of truth. A 
" ridicule cast on a demonstration is like mud thrown against mar- 
" ble: it soils it for a moment, it dries, the rain comes, and the 
" spot disappears. To agree that a religion cannot stand against 
" ridicule, is to allow it to be false. Does not the Catholic 
" church repeat incessantly that the gates of hell shall never pre- 
" vail against it ? Yes ; but priest^ are not religion. Ridicule 
" may weaken their authority, and fetter their ambition ; they 
" therefore constantly cry out against the liberty of the press, 
*' and entreat your majesty to forbid youi subjects the practice of 

writing and thinking, that you may deprive them in this respect 

of the privileges of men, and consequently shut the mouth of 

every one that can instruct mankind. 

** If so many demands appear indiscreet, and jealous of the hap- 
•' piness of your people, you would, Sire, rule over intelligent 
" inhabitants only, know, that the same conduct that will render 

you dear to your subjects, and respectable to strangers, will be 

imputed to you as a crime by your clergy. Dread the ven- 
" geance of a powerful body, and for the future resign to them 
" your sword ; it is then that, assured of the piety of your peo- 
" pie, the sacerdotal power may again assume over them its an- 
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*< cient authority, see firom day to day that authority increase, and 
** at last make use of it to bring you into subjection. 

" We desire the more earnestly that your nujesty would regard 
«« our supplication, and authorize our demand, as it will deliTcr 
*< us from a secret inquietude, that b not without foundation. 
*' Quakers may establish themselves in your dominions; they may 
** propose to communicate, gratis, to the cities, towns, and nl- 
'* lages, all instruction, moral and religious, that is necesary ; 
'' they might moreover form certain companies of finance, who 
** might undeitake this enterprise of instruction at a discount, and 
*' fiimish it still cheaper and cheaper. Who can say whether the 
** ma gi s trat es might not then take it their heads to seize on our 
*' revenues, and employ them to discharge a part of the national 
debt, and by that means make your nation the most respectable 
in Europe. Now it is of litde consequence to us. Sire, whe- 
ther your people be happy and r e sp ec ta ble, but b of great con* 
" secjuence that the sacerdotd body be rich and powerfiiL*' 

This b what the representations of the clergy seemed to me !• 
contain. 1 shall not weary myself with considering the address, 
the artifice with which the priests have in all countries continually 
asked in the name of heaven, the power and riches of the earth, 
I admire the confidence they have always had in the weakness of 
the people, and especially men in power. But what most of all 
surprises me, is, (when I reflect on the ages of ignorance,) to find 
that in thb respect most sovereigpis have always been out of the 
power of the clergy. 

33. (p. 3^.) There are some who say that at the moment of our 
birth God engraves on our hearts the precepts of the natural law. 
Experience proves the contrary. If God b to be regarded as the 
author of the laws of nature, it b as being the author of corporeal 
sensibility, which b the mother of human reason. Thb sort of 
sensibility, at the time of the union of men in society, obliged 
them, as I have already said, to make among themselves conven- 
tions and laws, the asiemMage of which composes what b called 
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lawf of nature. Bat hare tboie kin been tiie nme moBg <fifier- 
cttt nationf> No: their greater or lev perfectioD wai aKrajs in 
proportion to tlie prog;rai of the human vAoA ; to the greater or 
itm extent of knowledge that focietiet acquired, of what wat 
utefol or prejudicial ; and this knowledge hai been in all ntioBi 
the produce of time, experience, and reflection. 

To make ut see in God the immediate author of the laws of 
nature, and consequently of all justice, ought the theologians to 
admit him to have pawons, such as lore, or Tengeance f Oug^t 
thejto l e pi e s e nt him as a Bemg susceptible of predilection ; in 
diort, as an asKmblage of incoherent qualities ? Is it in such a 
God that we can discern the author of justice? Can we tims en- 
dc i v our to reconcile what is irrecondleable, and confound truth 
with falsehood, without pereehrtng the impossibility of such a con- 
nection ? his time that men, deaf to theological contra^ctions, 
listen to nothing but the doetrins of wisdom : for, St. Paul 
says, " It is hig^time to dwake out of sleep ; the night fof igno- 
*• ranct) is far spent, the day (of$cicnce) is at hand ; let us thcre- 
•* fore put on the armour of light," to d«troy the phantoms of 
dtfkness, and for that purpose let us restore to men their natural 
liberty, and the free exercise of reason. 

36. (p. 223.) Can it be, that among almost all nations the idea 
of sanctity is annexed to the observance of a ritual ceremony, an 
abtxition, &c. Can men be still ignorant that the Only citizens con- 
stantly virtuous and humane, are those that are happy in their- cha- 
racter. In fact, who among the devout are the most estimable f 
They that, full of confidence in God, forget there is a helL Who, 
on the contrary, among the same devout are tlie most odious and 
inhuman ? They that, timid, discontented, and unhappy, see hell 
continually open before them. Why are the devout in general the 
torment of their dwellings, railing incessantly at their servants, 
and making thcmseh-es hateful ? Because, having the idea of the 
dovil before them, and fearing perpetually to be carried away by 
hun, their fear and their unhapp'mess render them malignan t. If 
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jooth be in gcneiai more votuous and more humane than age, it 
h because^ haTing more deares and more heahh, they are more 
bappj. Nature <lid wisely, sud an Englishman, to limk the life 
of man to 80 or 100 yeanu If hearen had prolonged his old age 
be would have become too wicked. 

37. (p. C26.) If in Tartary, under the name of Dalai Lama, 
the grand pontiff be immortal ; in Italy, under the name of Pope, 
their pontiff isinfidlible. If iaihe country of the Mongales the Ticar 
of the gnmd Luna, receive the title of Kutuchta, that is vicar of 
iht living God, in Europe the Pope bears the same title. At 
Bagdat, inTartary, in Japan, if with a design to debase and subdue 
tiieir kings, the poiiti&> under thename of caliph, lanu, and dairo, 
bmve made emperors kiss their feet; and if these pontiffs, when 
mounted on a mule, have obliged the emperois to lake the bndle 
ond lead them through the streets : has not the pope exacted tbe 
lame serviUty from the monarcbs of tbe AVesI } The pontiffs in 
every country have therefore made the same pceten s ioos, and the 
phncci the nine submissioD. 

If the deputies for the office of caliph have made human blood 
to stream in the East, the disputes for the papacy have in like 
manner made it stream in tbe West Six popes have * «^ ^^ni itfii 
their predecesson, and set themselves in their places. The pope 
says, Baronius, were not then men but monsters. . 

Have we not every where seen tbe name of orthodox given to 
the strongest religion, and that of heresy to the weakest? Every 
where has the sacerdotal power been productive of Cuisticism, and 
fanaticism of murder. Every where have men tuflered them* 
selves to be burnt for theological absurdities, and given in this man* 
ner equal proofs of obstinacy and courage. 

But it is not in religious adairs only that men have every where 
shewn themselves to be the same : the same resemblance is to be 
found among them when some change in their habits and customs 
hai been in agitation. The Mantchoux Tartars, who conquered 
the Chinese, would have cut o.r their hair ; but the hiter broke 
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Swik pofafi vavtke AHe «r FoKc M tke 
XIV. vteB it w» bcatCBoa cv«ry sde. 
It appcanUal iBcm are crcry wbcrrtfaeiUBrfroatbe 

aod igporaooe iiAo wiadi CYcry peopie ncceisrreiT bU, accord 
tn^ to tlie liM i gioi v^icii tb«r govcnoiraft has to brmcie tiiMRii. 
IfamiaBterbeveik, aidfear tkaltlie peofiAe viU optntscx ejcs. 
and diKOTcrb» iocaparity, ke keepfi tern btt ckMcd, and tlie «»- 
pkfitj o^thr people ii thcB not the efiect of a pkyocai, bat of a 



■otacaaKoftkesoBekiiid ananate w^ tibf 
tko§e wiKXB cloBcc bas bumgla up to tbe fame empiorments ' 
Wbat is ia Spain, Gemanj, aad ercn in Fagiaiwi tise rnt care of 
Ibe man in place ? To carxb hiimHf Toe pcoix vdtave kokk 
tbe tecood pbce oahr. 

If in the infimor offices of y neiBut ent abnc^ 2*1 okxi hare tbr 
flame fsperdlioas bebaTioor, aid tbe flime aKapactrr for adnunis- 
tialion ; to wtot n it to be aOzibiEted ' To a C0ii'xx m tbev or^sai- 
Btkm ' No : bnt to tbat of tbeir aRrocxuio. AQ men practised 
in tbe inewf of cbkanerr, aid aociotoaMd to p^^ oekf br 
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cedent, aKend with didBculty to the first principles of laws ; thtj 
extOKl the memory, and contract the judgment. 

Inthenud) as in the body, those paits only are strong thit 
areexercised : the legi of chairmen and the arms of hbourcrs make 
this evident. If the muscles of reason in the men of the law are 
commonly weak, itb because they ha^re little exercise. 

Facts without number prove that men are every where etsentklly 
the same; that the diderence of climate has no sensible influence 
over their minds, and even very litde over their tastes. ThelUi- 
nob and the Icelander sits by his keg of brandy till he has dnmk 
it out In almost every country the women have the samedesire 
to please as in Fiance, the same taile for dress, the same care of 
their beauty, the same avenion to the country. Hid the same love 
for their capital, where, constantly surrounded by a number of ad- 
, mircis, they find themselves really of more importance. 

When we cast our eyes over the universe, and perceive the same 
ambkion in allheaits, the same credulity in all minds, the same 
duplicity in all priests, the same coquetry in all women, and the 
same love of riches in all ranks of people, how can we doubt but 
that men all resembling each other, differ only in the divernty of 
their instnicdon : that in every country their organs are nearly the 
same, and that thev make nearlv the same use of them ; and that 
in short the hands of the Indians and Chinese are, for that reason, 
equally adroit in the manufiicture of stuffs as those of the £uix>pe- 
.-uii. Nothing proves therefore what is incessantly repeated, thai 
it i^ to the difference of latitudes we ought to attribute the inequaUiy 
of minds. 

3S. (p. ^27.) The frauds of the priests are every where the 
<qune : they are every where anxious to appropriate the wealth of 
the laitv. The Komish church for this sells a licence for relations 
to marry : it engages for so many masses, that is, forso many six- 
penny pieces, to deliver every year so many soub out of purgatory, 
and consequemly to remit them so many sins. At the Fsgoda of 
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TInagogo, as at Rome, the priests for the same sams fdl nearly the 
same hopes. 

'* At Tinagogo, (says the author of VHittaire general du Voy^ 
" ages, tom. tx. p. 462.) on the third day after a sacrifice that is 
*' made to the new moon in December, they place in six long 
*' and handsome streets an infinity of balances suspended by brass 
'' rods ; there each devotee, to obtain the remission of his sins, 
" gets into one of the scales of a balance, and, according to the 
" different nature of his crimes, puts into the other scale different 
'' sorts of provisions or monies as a counterpoise. . If hit conscience 
'' reproach him with gluttony and viobtion of a £ttt, the counter- 
poise consbts of honey, sugar, eggs, and butter. If he has been 
guilty of sensual pleasures, he weighs himself against cotton, 
feathers, cloth, perfumes, and wme. Has he been uncharitable ? 
He weighs himself against pieces of money. Is he idle ? The 
counterpoise is wood, rice, coal, cattle, and fruits. Is he, lastly, 
''proud? He weighs himself against dry fish, brooms, cow-dung, 
'* &c. Now all that serves for counterpoise to the sinners belongs 
** to the priests. All these sorts of donations form large piles. 
" Even the poor, who have nothing to give, are not exempt from 
*• these alms. They oflfer their hair : more than a hundred priests 
" sit with scLssars in their hands to cut it off. The hair is also form- 
** ed into great heaps : more than a thousand priests, ranged in 
** order, form of it cords, braids, rings, br2celets. Sec. which the 
•« devout souls purclias^, and carry away as precious pledges of 
** the favour of heaven. To form an idea of thesum to v.liich the 
.'• alms to the piigoda of Tinagogo alone may amount, it will suf- 
•' fice, says Pinto, tlie autlior of this relation, to mention that the 
** ambassador having asked the priests at what sum they estimated 
" those alms, tlicy answered without hesitation, that only for the 
" hair of the poor they got every year nior*? than a hundred thou- 
" sand pardin«, tliat is, n.iiety thousand tlucats of Portugal." 

39. (p. 2*27.) Some philosophers have defined man to be a mon- 
key that taui^hs ; oiher?, a rational animal ; and others, a crcdu- 
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ious amimai, Tlus animal, they add, is mounted on two l^s, has 
flexible fingers, and descterous hands: be has many iranls, and 
consequently great industry. He is moreover as vain and proud 
as credulous. Hethinksthatthe whole system of nature was made 
for the earth, and the eaith made for hinL Isnotthis defiiutioQ or 
descripdon of man extiemely just ? 

40. (jx 23S.) Exery ooeasks, what is troth or eridence ? The 
root of the word indicates the idem we ought to annex to it Evi^ 
dtmee is deprived from riVimr, rideot I see. 

What b to me an evident proposition ? It is a £ict, of whose 
cnstence I can convince myself by the testimony of my senses, 
that never deceive me when 1 intenv^ate them with the neces- 
sary precaution and attention. 

What is an evident proposition to the gmeiality of mankind ? 
It is, in like manner, a £M:t of which all may convince themselves 
by the testimony of their senses, and whose extstenoe they may 
moreoTer reiifv everv instant. Such are these two bets, tso amd 
ICO imakcjour ; the zckole is grraier thoM a part. 

If I pretend, for example, that there b inthe North Sea a polypus 
named kraken, and that this polypus is as lai^e as a small i :^ii■n 
tius foct, though evident to me, if I have seen and examined it 
with all the attention necessary to convince me of its tealit}^', is not 
even probable to him that has not seen it. It is more rational in 
him to doubt my veracity, than to believe the existence of so ex- 
traordinarv an animal. 

But if after traveUeis I describe the troe form of the bnildings 
in Pekin, this description, evident to those who inhabit them, b 
only more or less probable to others ; sodiat the true is not always 
evident, and the probable is often true. But in what does evidence 
differ from probability } 1 have alivady said, ** Evidence is a fact 
*' that is subject to our senses and whcne existence all men may 
" verih' every instant. A> to probability it is founded- on conjec- 
** tures, on the testimony of men, on a hundred proofe of the same 
*' kind. Evidence is a single point : there art no degrees of e\-i- 
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''daice. On the contiary, there are noioos degrees of probobOityr 
^ according to the difference, 1. of the people who aaeit; 2. of the 
' fiKt asHrrted." Fire men tell me they hare seen a bear in the 
Ibrerti of Poland r this fdd not being contrKiicted bj anything, 
bto me Tm- probable. But if not fire only, but fire hnodred 
men should assure me they met in thcsame furesti ghosts, finies, 
demons, their nnited eridence would not be to me at all probable ; 
Ibr in cases of thb nature, it is more conunon to meet with fiTehnn- 
dred romaiKrers, than to see such prodigies. 

4t. (p. 22S.) Let us place before our eyes all die frcts^from 
the comparison of which a new troth is to result ; and let as amex 
dear ideasto the words that are used in its dcmonrtralioii. No-" 
thing can conceal it from our perception ; and this troth prcwntly 
aeduced to a simple hct, will be conceived by erery attentiTe 
man almost as soon as proposed. To what then can we a t tr ibtite 
the small progress made in the sciences by a yonng man ? Totw«^ 
MiQ^es z 

The one U, Ute want of method in the ifistro<-toi% ; 

The otiier, the vani of ardour aid attention in the pupiL 

42. (p. 230.) The perpetual metamorphoses of genius into sci- 
ence has often made me su-pect the! all things in nature, of them- 
selves, prepare and lead to it. Perhaps the perfection of arts and 
sciences is le» the work of genius tliao of time and necessity. The 
uniform progress of the vcirnces in all countries conhrms this opi- 
nion. In fact, if in all nations as Mr. Hume observes, if is not 
till after furring urate zirll in vcru, thai they come to zerite veil 
in prose, so constant a progri*«s of human reason appears to me the 
effect of a general ferret cause : it at least suppose<i an equal ap- 
titude to understanding in all men of all ages and countries. 

43. (p. 9Z3.) Snce men converse and d:»pute with each other, 
ihKy most feel themselves endowed with the faculty of perceiving 
^heflniKtr«llB,«a0d consequently an equal aptitude to undentand- 
ing. Without this conviction, what could be more absurd than the 
dispQtas «f pofiiidaat and philosophen ? To what end should they 
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talk when they cannot understand each other ? But since they do* 
H b evident that the obscurity of a proposition never lies in the 
things, but in the words. So that on thb subject one of the mo«t 
illustrious English writen says, that if men were agreed about the 
signification of words, they vrould presently perceive the same 
truths, and all adopt the same opinions. See Hume on Liberty* 
and Necessity. Sect. 8. 

Thb fact, proved by experience, gives the solution to a problem 
proposed five or six )-ears since by the Academy of Berlin, which 
was : Are the trutkt of metaphysici in generaU ond tke Jh^st 
principles qf mitural theology and moraUty susceptible qf tke 
same evidence as the truths qf geometry. Annex a deaf idea to 
the \fon\ probity, and regard it with me as the practice qf mdioMt 
usrfiil to OHr country. What is then to be done to detcniUDe d^ 
monstratively what actions are virtuous, and what Tisioui ? Name 
those that are useful or prejudicial to society. NofW io geueni 
nothing b more easy. It b therefore certain, if Che public good, 
be the object of morality, that its precepts being founded on prin- 
ciples as certain at those of geometry, are like the propositions of 
that science, susceptible of the most rigorous demonstration. Itii 
the same of metaph^Vics ; which b a real science^ wheo distills 
guished from thait of the schools, it b kept within the bouads a|* 
sigpedit by the definition of the ilhistrious Bacoo. 
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SECTION III, 



PF THE GENERAL CAUSES OF THE IKEaUAUTT OF WDn* 

STAKDIKGS. 



CHAP. I. 



WHAT THESE CAUSES ARE? 

XHEY are reducible to two. 

The one is the different series of events, circam- 
stances, and situations that attend different men ; 
(series to which I give the name of chance.) 

The other is the desire more or less earnest that 
they have to instruct themselves. 

Chance is not favourable to all, in precisely the same 
degree ; and yet it has more share than is imagined in 
the discoveries with which we honour genius. To 
know all the influence of chance let us consult experi- 
ence, which will teach us that in the arts it is to chance 
we owe almost all our discoveries. 

1q 
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In chemistry it is to the process in the grand work 
that the adepts* owe most of their secrets ; these secret* 
were not the objects of their search ; they ought not 
therefore to be regarded as the product of genius. If 
what I say of chemistry be applied to the different 
sorts of sciences, it will be found that in each of them 
chance has discovered all. Our memory is the che- 
mist's crucible. From the mixture of certain mat* 
ters thrown into a crucible, without design, some- 
times result the most unexpected and astonishing 
effects ; and in like manner from the mixture of certain 
facts, without design, in our memory, result ideas the 
most original and sublime. All the sciences are equally 
subject to the dominion of chance. Its influence is 
the same over all, but does not discover itself in a man- 
ner equally striking. 



CHAP. 11. 



EVERY NEW IDEA IS THE GIFT OF CHANCE. 

A. TRUTH that is entirely unknown cannot be the 
object of my meditation ; it may be considered asdis- 



* Some adepts have searched for the philosopher's stone in 
Genesis ; the ecclesiastics alone have founded it there. 
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covered wheii I get a giimpse of it. The fir»l tomiise 
is here the stroke of geoios. Bot to nbat do I owe 
die 6rst sorroise ? If it to my ooderstandiog t No : it 
caoDot employ itself io the search of a troth, of whose 
existence it has not even a cooceptioo. This snroiise 
isy therefore, the eflfecl of a word, of reading, of con- 
versation*, of an ancident ; in short, something to 
which I give the name of chance. Now if we are in* 
debted to chance fur oar first surmises, and conse- 
qnenifj for our diMroveries, can we be assured that we 
do not also owe to it the means of extending and com** 
pleting them r 

The syren' of Coroos is the most proper subject to 
exemplify my ideas. If this syren was for a long time 
shewn at the fairi-, without any one's guessing at its 

♦ It Is to the heat of conversation aoddt^pute that we trequeatlT 
owe the happiest i<ie^. Ir tio^e ideas which have ooce escaped 
the memory, are no more presented, but l.>t without recovenr ; 
it b liecau-^e wec.41 sciirtly iiadounelves ivire in preckely the 
same coacurrf nee of ciicumstaoces that gave tliem birth. Such 
ideas therctore ought to be regarded «s the gifts of chance. 

t Toe rair of St. Genuain at Paris : it was likewise exhibited br 
Cocr.u- in London. The coostructioo of thn machine may b« 
be seen la the third volume of my Katior^ Recreationi. What- 
CTcr utility might have atteuded this pexformanre, it would cer- 
tainly newer have entided Comus to the appellation of a man of 
genius, as it is evidently taken from the Onomatomantica' ^f^* 
netica, described by Kircljer in hk second book De Art, Mag- 
pet, Printed it Cologn in 1643. T. 

mechaotsm^ 
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mechanism, it was becanse chance did Dot place be« 
fore the eyes of any one, the objects of comparison 
from which .ihe discovery most have proceeded. U 
was more favourable to Comn^. But why is be not ia 
France reckoned among men of great genins i Be- 
cause his mechanism is more curious than useful. If 
it were attended with a very extensive advantage, no 
doubt bui public gratitude would have placed Comus 
in the rank of the most illustrious men. He would 
have owed his discovery to chance, and the title of • 
man of genius to the importance of thai discovery. 
Whatftbllows from this instance? 

1. Tliat every new idea is a gift of chance. 

2. If there be sure methods of forming men of 
learning and men of understanding, there are none 
for forming men of genius, and inventors. But whe* 
ther wc regard genius as a gift of nature or chance, is 
it not in either case the effect of a cause independent 
of ourselves i In this case, why regard as a matter of 
so much im|K>rtance the greater or less perfection of 
education i The reason is plain. If genius depend 
on the greater or less perfection of the senses, 
as instruction cannot change the natural faculties, 
of man, give hearing to the deaf, or speech to the 
dumb*, education is absolutely useless. On the 
the contrary, if genius be in part tlic gift of chance, 
men, after assuring themselves by repeated observa- 



* Tilts is not universally true ; man]r dumb persoos lave been 

(aught to speak very intelligibly. T. 
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tioDs of the means employed by chance in forming 
great talents, may, by making use of nearly the same 
means, produce nearly the same effects, and immensely 
increase those great talents. 

Suppose, to produce a man of genius, chance should 
be combined in him with the love of glory ; suppose 
again, that a man be born under a government that, 
far from honouring, degrades talents ; in this case it 
is evident that a man of genius must be entirely the 
work of chance. 

In fact this man must have either lived in the world, 
and owed his love of glory to the esteem paid to talents 
by the particular society with which he was connect- 
ed*, or he must have lived in retirement, and owed 
the same love of glory to the study of history, and the 
remembrance of the honours anciently paid to virtue 
and talents; or lastly, to an ignorance of the contempt 
which his fellow-citizens have for each other. 

Suppose, on the contrary, that this roan be born in 
an age and under a form of government where merit 
is honoured : on this hypothesis it is evident that his 
love of glory, and his genius, will not be the work of 
chance, but of the very constitution of the state, and 
consequently of his education, on which the form of 
government has always the greatest influence. 

If we consider understanding and genius as less the 
effects of organisation than chance (1 ), it is certain, as 

* There are such societies among all nations, even the most 
rtupid, if ihey be civilized. 
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I have already said, that by obaerving the means made 
«se of by chance in forming great men, we might, ac» 
cording to this observation, form a plan of edncation 
that would, by increasing their number in a nation, 
Tastly retrench the power of this same chance, and di* 
minish the immense share it now has in onr instruction. 
Yet if it be always to unforeseen causes or incidents 
that we owe the first surmise, and consequently the 
discovery of every other new idea, chance, I agree, 
will still constantly preserve a certain influence over 
our minds : but this influence has also its bounds. 



CHAP. III. 



OF THE LIMITS TO BE SET TO THE POWER OF 

CHANCE. 

If almost all objects, considered with attention, did 

not contain the seed of some discovery : if chance did 

not distribute its giAs in a manner nearly equal, and 

did not offer to all, objects of comparison, whence 

new and great ideas may arise, the imderstanding would 

be almost entirely the gift of chance. 

It would be to our edncation that we should owe 

our knowledge, and to chance that we should owe our 

understanding, and each individual would have more 

or 
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or less, Ju^Gordiog as chwce bad been more or less fa<» 
voyrable lo biiQ. Kow wbat does ezperieBos ieadi 
as coQcemiDgthU aialter i That tbe ina^aality of on** 
^rstaodings is less tbe effect of the iina;|a^ dislrifau 
lion of t|^ gifts of cbaace^ tbaa the iodiierciKae with 
vhiob we neceive tbem. 

Tbe ioequality of uoderstaadiogs ought tberefore to 
be regarded principally as tbe effect ol the difieMii: 
degree of attentioD, exerted in observiag the reseat'* 
blaoces and differences^ tb^ agreements and disagree- 
ments between different objects. Now this inequality 
of attention is the necessary consequence of the nn*^ 
equal force of our pa$$ioQ9, 

There is no man animated with an ardent desire of 
glory that does not always distinguish himself^ more 
or less, in the art or science which he cultivates. It 
is true, that between two men equally desirous of be- 
coming illustrious, it is chance that, by presenting to 
one of them objects of comparison from which result 
the most fruitful ideas 'and the most important dis- 
coveries, determines his superiority. Chance, by the 
influence which it always has over the choice of ob- 
jects that offer themselves to us, will therefore always 
preservesome influence overour understandings. Whea 
we confine its power within those narrow limits, we do 
all that is possible. To. whatever degree of perfection 
the science of education may be carried, we must ne- 
ver expect to makemen of genius of all the individuals 
of a nation ; all it can do is tq increase them/ and lo 

make 
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make the greatest part of them men of knowledge and 
discernment^ and this is all that is within its power. It 
is sufficient to rouse the attention of the people, and 
encourage them to ciiKivi^ a" science whose perfec- 
tion will procure in general so much happiness to hu« 
manitjy and in particulaF so^inany advantages to the 
nations bj whom it is cultivated^ 

A people to whom public education should give ge- 
nius to a certain number of citiaens, and discernment 
to almost all, would be without doubt the fir^t peopk 
in the untvctse. The only and sure method to pro- 
duce this e6ect is early to habituate cfaiMrett to the 
£ftligiie of attention. 

Tht seedi of discoveries presented to us by chance 
will remftiB barren, if attention do not render tbem- 
fhiitful. 1 be scarcit V of attention is the eoose of that 
of genius. But what must be done to force men ta 
application i Inspire them with the passioos of emo* 
latioD, glory, and the love of truth. It is the unequal 
force of those^ passions that we ought to regard as 
the cc.^se of the great inequality in the understandinga- 
of men. 
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CHAP. IV. 



OF THE SECOND CAUSE OF THE IHEQUALITT 

OF ITNDERSTANDiNOS* 

A.Lif GST all men are withoat passions, without love 
of glory (9) : and so far from exciting in them this de- 
sire, most governments, by a mean and £Edse policy 
(3) endeavour on the contrary to extinguish it; there- 
fore, indificrent to glory, the people make little ac- 
count of public esteem, and little efforts to deserve it* 
I see among the greatest part of mankind none but 
greedy commercial men. If they fit out a ship, it is 
not with the hope to give their name to some new coun- 
try. Solely sensible to the love of gain, all they fear 
is lest their vessel should depart from the frequented 
tracks ; now those tracks lead not to discoveries. If 
the ship by chance, or tempest, be carried to an un- 
known land, the master compelled to stop there, makes 
no inquiry either concerning the country or the inha- 
bitants ; he takes in water, sets sail, and hurries to 
another coast, to exchange his merchandize. Returned 
at last to his own port, he unloads, fills the ware- 
houses of his owners with commodities, but brings 

back no discoveries. 

There 
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There are but few such men as Columbus*. Thej 
who now launch forth on the vast ocean are solely 
anxious for honours^ employments, wealth, and power 
few embark to make new discoveries in science. How 
then can we wonder that such discoveries are rare i 

Truths are sown by the hand of Heaven, here and 
there, in an obscure and pathless forest ; a road bounds 
that forest ; it is frequented by an infinite multitude of 
travellers, among whom are some curious men, whom 
even the thickness and obscurity of the wood inspires 
with a desire to penetrate it. They enter, but embar- 
rassed by the trees, and torn by the briars, they are 
disgusted with the entrance, abandon the enterprise, 
and regain tlie beaten path. Others, but their num- 
ber is small, animated, not by a vague curiosity, but 
an ardent and constant desire of glory, pierce into the 
thickest part of the forest, pass the dangerous bogs, 
nor cease their course till chance presents them with 
the discovery of some truth, more or less important. 
That discovery made, they turn their steps, and make 
a path from that truth to the high road, which every 
traveller then perceives as he pa:»ses by, because all 



* It would hare been much for the honour of Spain, and much 
for the interest of humanitv , if such a man as Columbus bad nerer 
existed. What did she gain by his dlscoven* ? Wealth : and what 
did she lose? Every title to justice and humanity ; and entailed 
a horrivl, detestable, indelible disgrace on the name of Spaniard and 
Christian. T. 

that 
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that have eyes may see it ; and nothing is wanting to 
the discovery but an earnest desire to seek, and the pa« 
tience necessary to find it. 

Does t msLU, anxioos for a great name, set himself 
in the pursuit of an important truth ? He should arm 
himself with the patience of a hunter. It is the same 
with the philosopher as with the Indian : the least 
movement of the latter separates him from his game, 
and the least inattention of the former carries him. 
away from the truth. Now nothing is more painfal 
than to keep the body or the mind for a long time ia 
the same immobility or attention : it is the conse- 
quence of a strong passion. In the Indian it is the 
necessity of eating, in the philosopher the desire of 
glory, that produces this effect. 

But what is this desire of glory ? Even the desire of 
pleasure. So that in every country where glory ceases 
to be the representative of pleasure, the citizen is in- 
different to glorj', and the country is sterile in men of 
genius and discoveries. There is no nation, however, 
that does not from time to time produce illustrious men ; 
because there is none where some individual is not to be 
found, \\ ho, struck, as I have said, with the eulogies la* 
vishcd in history on talents, does not desire to merit the 
same applause, and does noi for that purpose go in 
quest of some new truth. If he obtain the object of his 
inquiry, and accomplish his discovery, he is elated with 
the acquisition, and carries it about his country ia 
triumph. But what is his surprise, when, from the 

indifference 
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indiffFTence with which mankind receive it^ he finds 
at kngth the little consequence with whieh they re* 
gard it. 

Then convincedj that in exchange for the labour 
and anxiety which the search of truth demands, he 
shall receive but little renown, and much persecution, 
his courage fails ; he becomes disgusted, no longer 
pursues new discoveries, but delivers himself up to in« 
dolence, and stops short in the midst of his career. 

Our attention is fugitive : strong passions are ne- 
cessary to keep it fixed. A man for amusement will 
calculate a page of figures, but he will not calculate 
a volume, unless urged to it by the powerful incentive 
of glory or wealth. Those are the passions which set 
in action that equal aptitude which men have to under* 
standing : without them that aptitude is no more than 
a lifeless power. 

What, once more, is the understanding or judg* 
ment ? The knowledge of the true relations that a 
certain number of objects have to each other, and to 
ourselves. To what do we owe this knowledge r To 
mediution and the comparison of objects. But what 
does this comparison suppose i An interest, more or 
less urgent, to compare them. The understanding is 
therefore the produce of that interest, and not of the 
greater or less perfection of the senses. 

But, it will be said, if the strength of our constitu- 
tion determines that of our desires ; if man owes his 
genius to his passions, and his passions to his temper 
VOL. I. T ament^ 
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ament, on this supposition, genius will still^be the effect 
of organization, and consequently the gift of nature. 

It is to the discussion of this point that this important 
question is now reduced : it is on the examination of 
this fact that its complete solution depends. 



NOTES. 



NOTES. 



I. (page 266.) J. have known the stupidity and i^ickedness of 
theologians : erery thing is to be feared from them. I am there- 
fore forced to renew, from time to time, the same profiession of 
£uth, and to repeat that I do not consider chance as a being; that 
1 do not make a God of it ; and that bv tliis word I only mean* 
a scrks qf cfects, qf which ur Jo not perceive the causes. It is 
in this sense that they say of chance, it determines the dice ; yet 
all the world knows, that the manner of shaking the box and 
throwing the dice is the cause that 3 turns up and not 6. 

t?. (p. 270.) Let thoughtless men declaim incessantly against 
the passions. We learn however from experience that there is no 
great aitist, general, muibter, poet or philosopher without them. 
Philosophy, as the etymology of the word proves, consists in the 
love and search after wisdom. Now all love is a passion : it» 
therefore the passions tliat supiM>rteil in their labouis, Newton, 
Locke, Baylo, &c. Their discoveries were the price of their 'me- 
ditations. These discoveries suppose a lively, constant, assiduou' 
pursuit of the truth, and that pursuit a passion. 

He is not a philosopher who. inditferent to truth or falsehood, 
delivers himself up to that apathy, to that pretendeil philosophical 
repose, which keeps the mind in a state of insensibility, and re- 
tards its progress toward the truth. That this state is easy, free 
from envy and the fury of bigots, and consequently that the sloth- 
ful may call himself prudent, I allow, but not tlut he call him'^elf 
a phUosopher. What company is most dangerous to youth? Tliat 
of those prudent and discreet men ; and who are the more sure to 
stifle in youth every kind of emubtion, as tliey point out to him in 
ignorano^ a security from persecution, and consequently the hap- 
piness of inaction. 

T 22 Among 
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AmQQg the aposUci of idloicM there are tometimci men of g^ot 
underrtanding; bntthetearethej whoovetfieviiidolciicetothe 
disgails.aiid chagrin met with in thehrieuch after truth. Them- 
joritj of the remainder are men of me^ocritj, who would have 
tOmcnbethe nme. ItiteBTj thai maket them preach up idk- 



WhaftiftobedooetoeKqiethefediMtioB of their igmcwilng f 
Siapcctitsiinccrity. Remember thai an intereit eitfaer mean or 
nMt, alwayi makei men argoe: that all an p c imlty of under- 
iHi&g if diigniting to him wiio diidaini jdorf, and wrapa Um- 
fdfupinwhatii called a philoaophical indolence; and that audi 
nmanhaialwajianmtereatinftifling in the hearti of othcraan 
firnihrton Hat would give him too many mperioit. 

3. (p.S70.) The ainof 6iegreateatpart of deapotic prnioca if 
to r^o <>vcr flaTeiy and to change each man into an anto- 
matoa. TheM de^Mtiy aeduced by the intemtof thepreacnt. 
momenty forget that the imbecillity of the fobjecti amioaoccs the 
bXk of monarchs ; that it is dcstnictiTe to their empire, and in 
fhorty that it is on the whole more easy to gorem an cnlig9itene4 
people, than such as are stupid. 



SEC' 
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SECTION IV. 



aCKN COMMOiaT WELL ORGAKIZKO A&C ALL SCSCKFTIBLE OP 
TBI SAMB DBGRKC OP PASSIOK : THE IKSaVAUTY OP THEIE 
CAPACITIES IS ALWATS THE EPPECT OP THE DIPPEEKNCB OP 
SnVATION IX WHICH CHANCE HAS PLACED THEM. THE 
ORICINAL CHABACTER OP EACH MAK» (AS PASCAL HAS OB- 

sebved}» is kothing bl*t the pbodvce op his riBST 

HABITS. 



CHAP. I. 



OF THE LITTLE INFLITBNCB WHICH OKQAM3A- 
TION AND TBMPEBAMCNT HAVE ON THE PAS- 
SIONS AND CHAEACTKRS OP MEN. 

A.T the momeDt the child is delivered from the womb 
of his mother, and opens the gates of life, he enters it 
without ideas and without passions. The only want 
he feels is that of hunger. It is not therefore in the 
cradle that we receive the passions of pride, avarice, 
ambition, the desire of esteem and of glory. Those 

T S factitious 
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iactitioos piMinmi*, geocnted in die midst of UmuB 
and citiety soppote oonrentioBf and la»i alreadj crtab- 
lidied among men, and oonteqncntlj thrir anion in to- 
cielj. Soch pamioos aroold be dKfcfiiie anknonrn to 
Um that was borne bj aiempestat the moment of his 
birth to a desert coast, and like Ronrahs nonrished bj 
n wMi and to him whom some fSurj stole in the night 
fiom his ciadk, and plarrd in one of those soiitaiy en- 
chanted castles where formeilj dwekso maagr kn^u 
and princesses. Now if weaiebom witboat paanonsy 
we are also bom withoot chaiacter. Thelofeof^oiy 
prodoofd in nsy u an acqaintioo, and conseqnentlj the 
dfect of instroctjoo. Bot does not natnie endow as^ 
in the earlieu iofaocj^ with the sort of organiation 
proper to form in ns soch or soch a character I On 
what is this coDJectare foaoded r Has it been remarked 
that a certaia dispositioa in the nerves, the fluids, or 
moscles^coostaoUj produces the same manner of think- 
iog; that nature retrenches certaia fibres of the brain 



* lo Europe to the number of bcutioos foauota we mar add 
»T. Men are tbeie jealoo^ becaine tber are Tain. Vaokr 
makev a part of almost sill the principal iEuropean amours ; itis 
not M> in Asa ; jcaloQcr b there the mere eflect of corpofeal 
pIcaMJre*. It b kaownbj expenence, that the more the deurcf 
of the Hiltanas are re<«raa2Kd, the more arde:A ther become, aad the 
more pleasure t bey eiveand receive. Jealou^v, the <iff<princ of 
the luxuTT of f u>;j2« znd \'&'in, make* them build mtscUoIv u:d 
confine tbeir vrjir.en. 

from 
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from one, to give them to another; and consequently 
always inspires the latter with a lively desire of glory i 
On the snppositioD that characters are the effect of 
organisation, what can education do ? Can the moral 
change the corporeal disposition? Can the most jast 
maxim give hearing to the dumb ? Can the most sa- 
gacious lessons of a preceptor level the back of him 
that is crooked, or straighien the leg of the cripple, 
or encreaa^ the stature of a pigmy ? What nature has 
done, she alone can undo. The only sentiment that is 
engraved in our hearts in infancy is the love of our* 
selves : this love, founded on corporeal sensibility, is 
common to all men ; therefore however different their 
education may be, this sentiment is always the same 
in them ; so that in all countries, and at all times, men 
have loved, do love, and will love themselves in prefe- 
rence to all others. If a man be variable in all other 
sentiments, it is because all others are the eSect of mo* 
ral causes. Now if these causes be variable, their ef- 
fects must be so likewise. To establish this truth by 
experience at large, I shall first consult the history of 
nations. 



T4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. 11. 



PC TBB ALTBEATIoyS THAT MTB HAPPBWBD IV 
THE CHABACTBBS OP KATIOVS AlfD OP TBB 
CAUSES BY WHICH THEY WEBB PEOPUCEO. 

Each natioo bas its pEiticoUur manner of seeing and 
feding, which forms its character : and m ereiy nation 
its character either changes on a sadden, or alters^j' 
degrees, according to the sadden or insenabk ahem- 
tions in the form of its government, and cooseqaentJ^ 
of its public edocation*. 

That of the French^ which has been for a long time 
regarded as gay, was not always so. The emperor 
Julian says of the Parisians, ^* I love them, because 
''their character, like mine, is austere and serious (1).* 

The characters of nations therefore change : but at 
what period is the alteration most perceptible ? At the 
moment of revolution, when a people pass on a sud- 
den from liberty to slavery. Then from bold and 
haughty they become weak and pusillanimous: they dare 
not look at ihc ir.an in office : they are inthralled, and 
it is of little consequence by whom they are inthralled. 
Tliis dejected people say, like the ass in the fable. 



* The form of government Ln<!er vhich wc live always makes 
a part of our education. 
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whoever be my master, I cannot carry a heavier load. As 
zealous as a free citizen is for the glory of his na- 
tion, so indifferent is a slave to the public welfare. 
His hearty deprived of activity and energy, is with- 
out virtue, without spirit^ and without talents ; the 
faculties of his soul are stupified ; he becomes in- 
different to the arts, commerce, agriculture, &c. It is 
not for servile hands, say the English, to till and ferti- 
lise the land. Simonides entered the empire of a des« 
potic sovereign, and found there no traces of men. A 
free peyple are courageous, open, humane, and loyal 
^2). A nation of slaves are base, perfidious, malici* 
ous, and barbarous : they push their credulity to the 
greatest excess. If the severe officer has all to fear 
from the resentment of the injured soldier on the day 
of battle, that of sedition is in like manner for the slave 
oppressed, the long expected day of vengeance ; and 
he is the more enraged in proportion as fear has held 
his fury the longer restrained*. 

What a striking picture of a sudden change in the 
character of a nation does the Roman history present 
us ! What people, before the elevation of the Caesars, 
displayed more force, more virtue, more love of liberty, 
and horror of slavery i And what people, when the 
throne of the Csesars was established, shewed more 

♦ The desposition of Nabob-Jaflier-AlUKan, related in the Ley- 
Jen Gazette of the 23d of June, 1761, b a proof of this. 

weakness 



« 



parted Tnieriniliintcif. 

IttoinincBt to fibct^f wteii Unj^Hi oftMi A^ 19^ 
fwdlfe; diqr todmiejlilirt Bbctqr wMch tfwir Mew 
ton bid pudMi^ with to nuKdi M00& MAii^ 
wtre dieii dimgdl fat Rome ; nd daf detenriaol 
and gmvechanictier which fistii^pdiliedte fell fadui* 
Mfantsywastoeceeded bj thatfightMdftifolowidb* 
^potidoo with whidi Jmnteal r^roadies Am m hit 
teeth miie. 

Let w esenpBfy dm instler hj m iiMinftk tceeot 
dnnge. CompwiedieEiigifshof thetnoestdqrwidi 
dioee voder Hemy VII. EdwMd VI. Mary aodlBai^ 
hedirtfait people now 10 hwDone^ ipdo^eoty Iku m ul, 
ftee, and mdottriooa, sodi loren of die arts and of 
pfailofophj, were then noditng more dian a nation of 
shiTes, iDharaan and snpentitioos ; wiibont arti and 
witbout indastrj. 

When a prioce asnrpi orer his people a boondlem 
anthority, he is sore to change tbeir character, to ener- 
Tate tbeir sools ; to render them timid and base (4). 
From that moment, indifferent to glory, his subjects 
lose that character of boldness and cronstancy proper to 
sopport all labonrs and brave all dangers : the weight 
of arbitrary power destroys the spring of their emula- 
tion. 

Does a prince, impatient of contradiction (5), give 
the name of factious to the man of veracity ? He sub- 
stitutes in his nation the character of £Bdsehood*for that 

of 
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of frankaess. If in Uiose critical momenls the prince, 
giving himself up to flatterers, find thai he is sunoanded 
by men void of all merit, whom should he blame : Him* 
self: for it is he that has made them such. 

Who could believe, when he considers the evik of 
aervitude^ that there were still princes mean enough 
to wish to reign over slaves; and stnpid enough 
to be ignonmt of the fatal changes that despotism 
produces in the character of their subjects ? 

What is arbitrary power r The seed of calamities, 

which sown in the bosom of a state springs up to pro- 

duce the fruit of misery and devastation. Let nshear 

the king of Pmsia : ^othimg is better, said he in a dis* 

coarse address to the academy of Beriin, lAm am 

mrbUrmiy gotenumemtj under j^ruicei jmsi, kmmame, ctr- 

imoms : moiki99g wone, mmder the commom r&ct o/* ku^. 

Now how many kings are thereof the latter sort ! and 

how many such as Titus, Trajan, and Antoninus? 

These are the thoughu of a great man. What devatioii 

of mind, what knowledge does not such a declaratioii 

suppose in a monarch i What in fkct does a despotic 

power announce i Often ruin to the despot, and always 

to his posterity (6). The founder of such a power, 

establishes his kingdom on a sandy foundation. It is 

only a transient, ill-judged notion of royalty, that is, of 

pride, idleness or some similar passion, which prefers 

the exercise of an unjust and cruel despotism over 

wretched slaves, to that of a legitimate and friendly 

power (7)» over a free and happy people. Arbitrary 

5 power 
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power is a thooghtless child^ who continoaDj sacrifices 
the fa tare to the present. 

The most formidable enemy of the public wdfare, 
is not riot or sedition, bat despotism {8) : it changes 
the character of' a nation, and always for the wone : it 
produces nothing but vices. Whatever might be the 
power of an Indian sultan, he could never form mag- 
nanimous subjects ; he would never find among his 
slaves the virtues of free men. Chemistry can extract 
no more gold from a mixed body than it contains ; 
and the most arbitrary power can draw nothing firom 
a slave but his inherent baseness. 

Experience then proves that the character and spirit 
of a people change with the form of government ; and 
that a difierent government gives by-tums, to the same 
nation, a character noble or base, firm or fickle, coo- 
rageous or cowardly. Men therefore are endowed at 
their birth, either with no disposition, or with dispo- 
sitions to all vices and all virtues ; they are therefore 
nothing more than the produce of their education. If 
the Persian have no idea of liberty, and the savage no 
idea of servitude, it is the effect of their difierent in- 
struction. 

Why, say strangers, do we perceive at once, in all 
the French, the same spirit, and the same character, 
like ihe same physiognomy in all Negroes? Because 
the French do not judge or think for themselves (9)> 
but after the people in power. Their manner of jodg- 
ing for this reason must be perfectly uniform. It is 

with 
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with FreDchmen as with their wives : when they paint 
themselves, and go to a public show, they all seem of 
the same complexion. I know that with attention we 
can always discover between the characters and un- 
derstandings of individuals ; but to do this requires 
time. 

The ignorance of the French, the iniquity of their 
police, and the influence of their clergy, render them 
in general more like each other than men of other coun- 
tries. Now if such be the influence of the form of 
government on the manners and character of a people, 
what alteration in the ideas and characters of indivi^ 
duals must not be produced by the alterations that 
happen in their fortune and situation ! 



CHAP. III. 



OF TH£ ALTERATIONS THAT HAPPEN IN THE 
CHARACTERS OF INDIVIDUALS^ 

That which occurs in a great and striking manner 
in nations, occurs on a small scale, and in a man- 
ner less sensible, in individuals. Almost every 
change in their situation produces one in their 
9 characters*. 
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characters*. A man is severe, peevish, imperioos; 
menaces and torments his slaves, his children and 
domestics. He loses himself bj chance in a fo- 
rest, and when night comes on, retires to a cavern, 
where he perceives a lion couching. Does this 
man preserve his morose and quarrelsome temper? 
No : he creeps with the utmost caution into a comer 
of the den, lest by the smallest noise he should ronse 
the fury of the beast. 

From the den of the natural lion let us transport him 
to the cavern of a moral lion : let us place him in the 
service of a cruel and despotic tyrant : mild and mo- 
derate in the presence of his master, perhaps this man 
will become the most mean and cringing of all his 
slaves. But it will be said, his character is constrained, 
not altered : it is a tree that is bent by force, and 
whose natural elasticity will soon restore it to its for- 
mer figure. But can it be imagined, that after a tree 
has been for some years bent into a particular figure, 
it will ever return to its original form ? Whoever says 
that men do not easily change their characters by con- 



* Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes. 

Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

Ask men's opinions : Scoto now shall tell 

How trade increases, and the world goes well; 

Strike off his pension, by the setting sun. 

And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. 

POFE. T. 

straint 
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straint, only says that habits long established are not 
to be destroyed in an instant. 

The man of ill humonr preserves his character, be- 
cause he has always some inferior on whom he can ex- 
ercise his ill nature. But let him be kept a long time 
in the presence of a lion or a tyrant, and there is no 
doubt but a continued restraint, transformed into a 
habit, will soften his character. In general, as long as 
we are young enough to contract new habits, the only 
incurable faults, and vices, are those that we cannot 
correct without employing means of which morals, 
laws, or customs do not allow the practice. There is 
nothing impossible to education : it makes the bear 
dance. 

If we reflect on this subject, we perceive that our 
first nature, as Pascal and experience prove, is nothing 
else than our first habit*. 

Man is bom without ideas and without passions, 
but he is bom an imitator and docile to example ; con- 
sequently it is to instmction he owes his habits and 
his character. Now I ask, why habits contracted 
during a certain time, cannot at length be effiBM^ed by 
contrary habits. How many people do we see change 
their character with their rank, according to the diffe- 
rent place they occupy at court, and in the ministry ; 
in short, according to the change that happens in their 



* If the author of EmiUus h» denied thb niaxim» it b became 
bcdidiioCnsMlycwnpielieiidtheaeBeof P»caL 

iituation 






MtMtkNi. Wbf does die lobbor, iHmi tnmi^mXtil 
fipon Eof^aod to Amrrk^y fteqaeadjr bpcoiie ImmmbiI f 
Bteamelie beoometa aHBofpioperlf,4iMl iMiliBd 
to^iifslie; m ihfrrt^ Irrrwf r Tiir ritniti na ii rhingi il 

Tbeoffieerm 'die camp is toU of compeiiioo ; 
enttonicd to die ngbt of Mood, lie behdlcb it 
mored. But wlieii be letenit lo Loodoo, Than^ or 
Beifio; lie letsmt to die fedngt of buniii^. Wbjr 
thooM we rqgttd eedi cbeneter ae die eftet of a per* 
ticakroigaoixetioo, when we caimot detetaiaie what 
diaroigaiitaitioaii? Why leendt in occak qatKtiee 
Ibr die canse of a moral phenomenon, wfaidi diede* 
irdopement of the pamion of sdHore todeariy ani 
leadil J expbdns ? 



CHAP. IV. 



OF SELF-LOVE. 

AIan is sensible of bodily pleasure and pain^ conse- 
qneotly he flies from the one, and parsoes the other ; 
and it is to this constant pursnit and flight that is giren 
the name of self-love. 

This sentiment^ the immediate effect of corporeal 
sensibility, and consequently common to all, is insepa- 
rable from man. As a proof I offier its penaaaence, 
impossibility of destmctioo^ or CTcn alteration. Of 

aD 
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all our seDtiments it is the only ooe that has these pro" 
perties ; it is to this we owe all our desires, and all our 
passions ; which are nothing more in us than the ap- 
plication of self-love to particular objects*. 

It is therefore to this sentiment, variously modified 
according to the education we receive, the govern- 
ment under which we live, and the different situations 
in which we are placed, that we are to attribute the 
amazing difference in the passions and characters of 
men. 

Self love makes us totally what we are. Why are 
we so covetous of honours and dignities ? Because we 
love ourselves, and desire our own happiness, and con- 
sequently the power of procuring it. The love of 
power, and the means of procuring it, are therefore ne- 
cessarily connected in man with the love of himself 
(10). Every one would command, because every one 
would increase his felicity, and engage all his fellow- 
citizens to promote it. Now among all the methods to 
engage them, the most certain is power or force. The 
love of power, founded on that of happiness, is there- 



* Modes of self-love the passions we may call ; 
Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all ; 
But since not ey*ry good we can diTide, 
And reason bids us for our own provide ; 
Passions, tho' selfish, if their means be fiir. 
List \mder reason, and deserve her care. 

Pope. 

VOL. I. V fort 
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fore the common object of all oor desires (1 1). Tbas 
riches, honour, S'^^» ^i^vyy importance, jastice^Tirtne, 
intolerance, in a word, all the factitioos passions^ are 
nothing bat the love of power, disguised under those 
different names.— 

Power is the only object of man's pnrsniL To prove 
this, I shall shew that all the passions above recited 
are properly nothing more than the love of power; 
and I conclude from this loTe being common to all, that 
all are susceptible of the desire of esteem and glory, 
and consequently of the sort of passion proper to put 
in action the equal aptitude that men, organized in the 
common manner, have to understanding. 



CHAP. V. 



OF THE LOVE OF RICHES AND GLORY. 

Aji the head of the cardinal virtues is placed force 
or power : it is the virtue most, and perhaps the only 
one really esteemed. The portion of weakness is con- 
tempt. 
Whence arises our disdain of the Oriental nations, 



* An our passions are factitious, excq>t corporeal wants, pains, 
nd pleasures. 

some 
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some of whom are equal to us in industry^ as is ap- 
parent from the fabric of their stuffs ; and ^veral 
of whom surpass us perhaps in the social virtues? 
Do we despise them merely for the meanness with 
which they bear the cruel and shameful yoke of ty- 
rannical power i Such a contempt would be )ust : but 
no ; we despise them as enervated and not practised 
in arms. It is then force that we respect (1£), and 
weakness that we despise. The love of power how** 
ever is common to all* ; all desire it; but all do not, 
like Caesar and Cromwell, aspire to supreme power : 
few men can conceive the design, and still fewer 
are able to execute it. 

The sort of power generally desired is that easily 
attained. Every one may become rich, and every on^ 
desires wealth : for by this we can gratify all our ap- 
petites, succour the afflicted, and oblige, consequently 
command, a boundless number of individuals*t'. 

Glory, like riches, procures power ; and we in like 



* The man without desire, who thinks himself perfectly happy, 
must, be, without doubt, insensible to the love of power. Arc 
there men of this sort } Yes : but their number is too small to d«» 
terve^regard. 

f What nature wants, commodious gold bestows* 
'Tis thus we eat the bread another sows. 
Useful, i grant, it serves what life requires. 
But dreadful too, the dark asHB^d hires : 
Trade it may help, society extend; 
But lures the pinfte, and comipti Uie ftifud. 

V 2 manner 
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naoner panve it. GIoij is aeqniied ettiier bj wins 
or doqnence. We know in what esteem doqpcaee 
was beU at Rome and in Greece; it there oon- 
dncted men to giandeor and power. Jfafae m tt 
wmgmmmomm,ULjM Cicero, nmt mmmmei ukm. Amnong 
tkose people a great name gave great power. The 
jenowned orator commanded a nnmber of cDeots. 
Now in erery republic, whoever u followed bj a crond 
of clienu is alwajs a powerful citiaen. The Hercolea 
of the Gauls, from whose month issued an infinite 
quantity of gold threads, was the emblem of die moral 
force of doqoeoce. Bat whj is that eloquence, for- 
merly so respected, no longer honoured and culti* 
▼ated, except in En^and I Because it is no where eke 
the road to honours. 

Tlie love of glory, of esteem, and importance is 
therefore properly nothing more than a disguised love 
of power. 

Glory ii said to be the mistress of almost all great 
men : they pursue her through all dangers : to obtain 
her they brave the labours of war, the fatigue of study, 
and the resentment of a thousand rivals (13). That is, 
in countries where glory gives power ; where it is no- 
thing more than an empty title, where merit has no 
real importance, the citizen, indifferent about public 
fame, will make few efforts to obtain it. Why is glory 



It raises armies in a nation's aid ; 

But bribes a senate, and tbe land's bctiaj'd. 



Pope. 
regarded 
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regarded as a plant of a republican soii, that degene- 
rating in a despotic country^ never thrives with re- 
markable vigour? Because in glory we in reality 
seek nothing but power, and under an arbitrary go- 
Ternment all power vanishes before that of the des- 
pot. The man who there passes the night under arms^ 
or in his study, thinks that he is animated by a desire 
of public esteem ; but he deceives himself. Esteem 
is only the name he gives to the object of his pursuit : 
power is the thing itself. 

Hence I observe, that the splendor and power with 
which glory is sometimes surrounded, and which ren- 
der it so dear to us, must also frequently render us odi- 
ous to our fellow-citizens, and hence proceeds envy. 



CHAP. VI. 



OF BNVT. 

3l SHIT, says Pope, produces envy, as the body pro- 
duces the shadow. Envy infers merit as smoke does 
fire. Envy, exasperated by merit, respects no place 
or dignity, not even the throne : it equally pursues a 
Voltaire, a Catinat, and a Frederic. If we were fre- 
quently to recollect how ftLt its fury extends, perhaps, 
terrified by the persecutions that await a man of great 

V 3 talents. 
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taleoti, we thoald not have eoaimge to acqttiie iImbu 
The man of genios who tayf to himtdf, while ieMcd 
bj hit lamp, this night my woric will be finished : to- 
morrow will be the daj of recompeoce: to-morrowthe 
gratefol public shall acknowledge the obligatioa it 
owes me : to-morrow I shall obtain the crown of im«* 
mortality. This man forgets the power of en?y* To* 
morrow arriTcs: the work is published : it is a finuhed 
work : the public howerer does not acknowledge its ob- 
ligation. Enry driTcs far from die author the sweet per* 
Ihme of eulogy *, and in its stead substitutes the stench 
of a malignant criticism and ioj urious calumny. The sun 
of glory scarcely erer shines but on the tomb of a great 
man. He thatdeserres esteem seldom eojojrs it ; and he 
that plants the laurel rarely reposes under its sbadowf . 



* Of all the passions envy it the msst detestable ; the portrait 
drawn of it, by 1 know not what poet, is horrible. 

Compassion, says he, is softened by the misfortunes of men; 
CDvy rejoices in their tortures. 

There is no passion that does not propose some pleasure for its 
object ; the sole object of enyy is the miseries of othen. 

Merit contemM the prosperity of the wicked and the stupid ; 
envy, that of the good and learned. 

Love and wrath, lighted in the heart, there bum fur an hour, a 
day, a year ; envy gnaws it to the last moment of existence. 

Under the banner of envy march hatred, calumny, cabal, and 
trescbery. 

Envy is every where attended by meagre fiunine ; the venom of 
pestilence, and the devastation of war. 

t If great writers become the prccepton of w*«»^«~^ after their 
h But 
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But dues euvy d^ell in evt?ry heart f There is none 
that is uot at least penetrated by it. How many great 
men are there that cannot suffer competitors^ that will 
not admit a partiiion of esteem with any of their bre- 
thren ; and forget, that at the banquet of glory, 
every one should have, if I may so say, his portion ! 

£Ten the noblest souls sometimes lend an ear to 
enry; they resist its aspersions, but not without diffi* 
culty. Nature has made man envious : to desire an 
alteration in this respect, is to desire he would cease 
to love himself, that is, to desire an impossibility. 
Let not the legislature therefore attempt to silence jea« 
lousy, but to render its rage impotent, and establish, 
as in England, laws proper to protect merit against the 
resentment of a minister, and the fanaticism of a priestt 
This is all that sagacity can do in favour of talents. To 
pretend to more« and flatter onrseKes with annihilating 
envy, is folly. All ages have declaimed against this 
vice : what have their declamations produced i No- 
thing. Envy still exists, and has lost nothing of its 
force, because nothing can change the nature of man. 

There is a time however when envy is not felt ; and 
that time is in early youth. Do we propose to surpass, 
or at least to equal the merit of men already honoured 
with public applause ; do we aspire to a participation 
of the applause that is decreed them ? Then, full of resp 
pect, their presence excites our emulation ; we extol 



tolli, it mait be coalcncd, tliat while they lire, the pceceplocs 
IM arfkiratly cbntiKd by their pupik. 

114 them 
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them with tnosport ; bccaaie we ham an imam; in 
pffsiitog them, io habitoatifig die pubfic toreqiectiB 
them oor fbtore talents. Prtaie ii th e i e fiw e a triboie 
that youth fireelj paji to merits and that h c oMlan ll j 
leAued it by matnrer age. 

At thir^ yean the emnhtion of twenty ii dianged 
into envy. When weloieihe hopeof eqoalling diote 
we admire, admiration gives place to hatred. Tbe 
lesooroe of pride is the contempt of talents. The de- 
sire of tbe man of mediocrity is to have no snperion. 
How many envioos men repeat softly after a comic 
writer. 



Je fTmrnt d'niasi phn qoe je tfctfiflW! 
Tbe Iw I otacm dwe die BMie I love dwe. 



If we cannot stifle the reputation of a celebrated 
man, we at last expect from bim the most sobmissiTe 
modesty. The enTioos have reproached M. Diderot 
erea with the first words of his Interpretation of Na- 
ture : Young mam, take this and read. People were not 
ft>nnerlv so difficult : the counsellor Dumoulin said of 
himself; / that have no eqwal, and am tuperior to all 
the world. The many humiUating circunutances now 
required of authors suppose a remarkable increase of 
pride in readers ; such a pride declares a hatred of 
merit ; and that hatred is natural. In fact, if anxious 
for happiness men court power, and consequently the 
glory and importance it procures, they must detest what 
in a man too illustrious deprives them of it. Why do 
they circulate so many bad reports of men of genius i 
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Because tbey find themselves inwardly constrained to 
think well of them. When they draw for a twelfth- 
cake, there is a part set aside for God ; and when they 
examine the merit of a man of eminence, they always 
find some defect : that is the portion of envy. 

When a man cannot raise himself above the rank 
of his fellow-citizens, he endeavours to bring them 
down to him. He who cannot be their superior, would 
at least be their equal* (14.) Such is man, and such 
he always will be. 

Among virtuous characters, and the most above gross 
^Qvy, perhaps there is no one not stained with a slight 
blemish of it. Who in fact can boast of having always 
heartily commended genius ; of having never dissem- 
bled his esteem ; of having never maintained a culpa- 
ble silence, and of having never added to the praises 
given to talents, one of those perfidous buts, which 
jealousy so frequently extorts from us.f 



* I have Qo title to aspire. 

Yet when you sink I seem the higher : 

In Pope I cannot read a line. 

But with a sigh I wbh it mine ; 

When he can in one couplet fix 

More sense than I can do insix« 

It gives me such a jealous fit, 

I cry, pox take him and his wit ! T. 

Swift. 

f How many men extol the ancients above the modems, mere* 
ly that they may not be forced to acknowledge they have among 
themselves such men as Locke, Seneca, Virgil, &c. 

Every 
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Every great uleDt is ia general ao object of hatred, 
and hence that eagernesi with which we purchase thoae 
pamphlets that lash them so farioosly. Why else do we 
read them ? It cannot be a desire to improve onr taste 
(13); for those writers do not pretend to the abilities of a 
Longinns or Despreaux ; not even to enlighten the 
public. Let him who cannot compose a good work 
never pretend to amose himself with criticising those 
of others. 

The impotency of producing any thing good makes 
a critic ; his profession is humble. If such writers as 
Desfontaine please, it is as comforters of the stupid, 
llie bitterness of satire is the proof of genius. 

To blame with rancour is the praise of envy. It is 
the first eulogy an author receives, and the only one 
be can draw from his rivals. Men applaud with re- 
gret : it is themselves only they would fiud praise- 
worthy. There is scarcely any man who cannot per- 
suade himself of his own merit ; has he common sense ? 
he prefers it to genius: has he some petty virtues ? he 
grves them the preference to great talents. We despise 
all that is not self. There is but one man who can believe 
himself free from envy ; and it is he that has never 
examined his own heart. 

The protectors and panegyrists of genius are youth 
( 16), and some few learned and virtuous men. But 
their impotent protection (17^ can give a writer neither 
credit nor consideration. Yet, what is the common 

nourishment 
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Dourisbmeut of talents and virtue ? Consideration and 
praise. Deprived of this subsistence, tbey both lan- 
guish and die : the activity and energy of the soul is 
extinguished ; as the flame expires that has nothing 
tm nourish it. 

In almost all governments, talents, like the prisoners 
of the Romans, condemned and given up to wild beasts, 
become their prey. Is genius despised at court ? Envj 
does the rest (18) it destroys the very seed of genius. 
When merit is continually obliged to struggle with 
envy, it becomes fatigued, and quits the ground, if 
if there be no prize ordained for the conqueror. We 
love neither study nor glory for themselves ; but for 
the pleasures, esteem, and power they procure. Why ? 
Because in general, we are less desirous of being esti* 
mable than esteemed. Most writers, anxious only for 
the glory of the present moment (I9)» and to flatter 
the taste of their age and nation (M), present them 
with nothing but ideas adapted to the present day, and 
such as are agreeable to men in power, from whom 
ihey can expect money and consideration, together 
with an ephemeral success. 

.. There are men, however, who disdain the glory of a 
moment ; who, transporting their imaginations into fb* 
turity, and enjoying in advance the eulogies and ret* 
pect of posterity, fear to survive their reputation (21). 
This motive alone makes them sacrifice the glory and 
consideration of the present moment^ to the hope of» 

sometimes 
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•ometimes a distant, bat gveater gloiy and importance. 
These men ire me : thej desire the appiaose of none 
but worthy citiaens. 

Wiut were the censures of the Sorboone to Mar- 
montel (82) i He would have Unshed at their applause. 
A garland woven by stupidity cannot sit easy on the 
head of genius. It is like the new ornament with which 
they have crowned the square house in Languedoc. 
The traTcller, as he passes^ says, ^' Behold the hat of 
'* Harlequin on the head of Cassar.'* 

Let it not be imagined, however that the man most 
solicitous ^r a durable reputation, loves gknry and 
truth for themselves. If such be the nature of each in* 
dividual, that he is necessitated to love himself above 
all things, the love of truth must be in him always sub- 
ordinate to the love of his happiness. He can only 
love in the truth the means of increasing his own feli- 
city. Therefore he will pursue neither glory nor truth 
in a country and under a government where they are 
both despised • 

The result of this and the preceding chapter, is, that 
the fury of envy, the desire of riches and talents, the 
love of importance, glory, and truth, are never in man 
any thing else than the love of power (23), disguised 
under those different denominatipns. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL 



OF JUSTICE. 

Justice is the preserver of the life and liberty of the 
citiieDs. Each one desires to enjoy his respective pro- 
perty ; each one therefore loves justice in others, and 
would have them behave justly toward him. But who 
is solicitous to be just toward others ? Do men love 
justice for the sake of justice, or for the consideration 
it procures ? That is the object of my inquiry. 

Man is so often ignorant of himself : we perceive 
so much contradiction between his conduct and his 
discourse*, that to know him we must study his actions 
and his nature. 



* InmoralitTy as in rrligion, there area few sincrre» |>CTsoiis,and a 
flueat many hypocrites. A thousand men adorn themselTes with 
sentiments not their oyra, and which they cannot have. When we 
compare their conduct with their discourse^ we And none but 
knaves that would make dupes. We ought in general to mistrust 
the probity of those who pretend to extraordinary probity, 
and set themselves up for ancient Romans. There are who 
appear really virtucus at the moment the curtain b drawn up, 
and they are going to perform a great part on the theatre of 
the world. But behind the scenes how many are there who pre- 
scrre the same character of equity, and are always just ? 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIIL 



OF JUSTICE COSSIDEKED IV THE MASI OF 

VATITRE. 

To jodge of mao, let us consider him in Uf priMiUTe 
slate, in that of a ferocious ttTage. Docs the laTage 
lore and respect eqoitj r No : it is force he legaids. 
He has no idea of equity in his heart, nor any word to 
e xpr e ss it in hb langnage. What idea can he form of 
it, and what in fact is iojostice i The Tioladoo of a 
eonrention or law made for the adTantage of the ma- 
jority. Iojostice^ therefore, caaoot precede the estab- 
lishmeot oT a coDrentioa, a law, and a com moo inte- 



What cocTiDcei m^ o( xht lor*? ^hich the aooeot Ron-:2i» bad 
for Tirtoe, s the knowledge of their bvf, and tj:<ir mxsa^n ; 
widwat th» koorrledee, tr^e rirtxie of the nvodem Rornam voold 
make me respect that of the ai>ciect, 2&d I fbocld i.2t vkh Carcfi- 
oal Bc«ahoo, on the ^ub^ect of miracle*, I4a< f 4^ ar? make the 
olddimhtfml. 

The man just, but inteni^eat, will not pretend to lore justice 
for itself. I* he viihoat fauh f We ai!ow withom Wusaii^ that 
m all oai x^mka ve nerer h^ve anr th^oz bjt oi:r kappmess in 
▼iev ; but we alvzrs codIooikI it vith that of oor fellonr-citizeni. 
Few place it so happOr. 

rest 
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rest. Before law, there is no injustice* Si rum essei 
leXf noH esset peccatum. Now what does the establish- 
ment of laws suppose f 

1st. The union of men in a society, greater or less. 

2d. The formation of a language proper to commu* 
nicate a certain number of ideas*. 

Now if there be savages whose language does not 
contain above five or six sounds or cries, the formation 
of a language must be the work of several centuries. 
Until that work be completed, men without convention 
and laws, must live in a state of war. 

This state, they will say, is a state of misery ; and 

* According to Mr. Locke, « A law is a rule prescribed to the 
" people, with the sanction of some punishment or reward, proper 
** to determine their wills." All law, acceding to him, supposes 
reward or punishment attached to its observation or infraction. 

This definition laid down, the man who violates, among a po- 
lished people, a convention not attended with this sanction, is not 
punbhable : he b however imjust. But could he be unjust be- 
fore the establishment of all convention,and the formation cf a lan- 
guage proper to express injustice ? No : for in that state, man can 
have no idea of property, nor consequently of justice. 

What does experience teach us about this matter ? Experience^ 
to which, m morality as weU as in physics, we must submit the 
most plausible theories, and which alone can establish their truth 
or falsehood ; experience tells us, that man has ideas of force be- 
fore those of justice ; that, in general, he has no love of justice ; 
that even in polished nations, where people are continually tailing 
of equity, no one regards it, unless he be forced by the fear of t 
power equal orsuperior to his own. 

misery 
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miterj being the creator of lawt, noit fiprce mutn to 
aeoepc tbem« Yes ; bat tiO thej are accepted, oMa 
are not the lest oojoft for being niferibie* Hov caa 
thej betaid to nsorpthe field or orchard of the prcKOt 
poatewor, aod comoiit a robberr, when there is no 
property or partitioo of fields or orchardf r Befine the 
pnblic interest has declared the law of first poMcwion 
to be held sacred, what can be the plan of a sar^je in- 
habitant of a woodj district, from which a stronger 
savage had driven him i 

What right hare joo, he would saj, to drire me 
firom mj possession? 

What right hare joo, sajs the other, to that pos- 



Chance, replies the fir^ led mj steps thiiber : it be- 
lonsf to roe becaase I iobabit it, and land belongs to 
the first occopier. 

What Is that right of the first occopier (34; : replies 
the other ; if chance first led vou to this spot, the 
same chance ha<( given me the force oecessarr to drive 
yoo from it. Which of these two rights deserves the 
preference r Would jou know all the soperiorily of 
mine r Look op to heaven and see the eagle that darts 
upon the dove : torn thine eyes to the earth, and see 
the lion that prevs opon the stag : look toward the lea, 
and behold the gold-fish devoured by the shark. All 
things in nature show that the weak is a prey to the 
powerful. Force is the gift of the gods; so that I 
have a right to possess all that I can seize. Heaven, 

bv 
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by giving lue these nervous arms, has declared its will. 
Be gone from hencei yield to superior force, or dare 
the combat (e>). 

What answer can be given to the discourse of this 
savage, or with what injustice can he be accused, if 
the law of first occupation be not yet established? 

Justice then supposes the establishment of laws. 
The observance of justice supposes an equilibrium in 
the power of the inhabitants. The maintenance of 
that equilibrium is the masterpiece of the science of 
legislation. It is by a mutual and salutary fear that 
men are made to be just to each other. When this 
fear is no longer reciprocal, then justice becomes a 
meritorious virtue, and then the legislation of a people 
is vicious. Its perfection supposes that man is com- 
pelled to justice. 

Justice is unknown to the solitary savage. If the 
polished man have some idea of it, it is because he 
knows the laws. But does he love justice for itself? 
It is experience that must instruct us in this matter. 



VOL. I. 
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CHAP. IX. 



OF JUSTICE CONSIDERED IN POLISHED MAN ANI> 

NATIONS. 

^r HAT is the love which man has for justice? To 
determiQe this question, we must place him above all 
hope and fear : make him an oriental monarch. 

When seated on his throne, he can levy on his 
people taxes without limits. Ought he to do it ? No. 
The measure of all taxes is the wants of the state. 
Every tax, when pushed beyond those wants, is a rob- 
bery, an injustice. No truth is more evident thai> 
this. Yet, notwithstanding man's pretended love of 
equity, there is no Asiatic monarch who does not 
commit this injustice, and commit it without remorse. 
What can we infer from this fact r That man's love of 
justice is founded either on a fear of the evils atten- 
dant on iniquity, or from the hope of the good con- 
sequences of esteem, consideration, and, in sliurt, from 
the power attached to the practice of justice. 

The necessity which we are under to form virtuous 
men, to reward and punish, to institute wise laws, and 
to establish a regular form of government, is an evi- 
dent proof of this truth. 

Let 
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O/ tlw lore of justice ia nai 



Let what I have said of man be applied to oattoos. 
Two nations are neighbours; they are in certain re* 
spects in a reciprocal de|)endance : they are conse^ 
quently forced to make conventions between them, 
and to form the law of nations. Do they regard it? 
Yes, so long as they reciprocally fear each other, so 
long as a certain balance of power subsists between 
them. When this balance is destroyed, the strongest 
nation violates their conventions without concern Ci6). 
It becomes unjust, because it can be so with impunity. 

The so much boasted respect of man for justice is 
never'* any thing more than a respect for power. 

Yet there are no people who do not in war say jus- 
tice is on our side. But when, and in what situation ? 
When surrounded by powerful nations, who may take 
part in their quarrels. What is then the object of 
their pretence ? To shew their enemy to be unjust, 
ambitious, and dreadful: to excite the jealousy of 
other nations against them, and by making allies to 
become strong by the force of others. Tlie object of 
auction in such appeals to justice, is to encrease its 
power, and to secure a superiority over a rival nation. 



* Perhaps there are imny men, there are certainly some, who 
on a doer examination of their ovn hearts, cannot assent to thb 
strong assertion of our author. Miliethcr the real love of justice in 
these men procee<b trom principles strongly niculcated and long 
pffictised, that is from education ; or from an innate principle, is 
hcfe immatcfiaL T. 

x2 The 
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Bcply 0f BfCMWt to d>« Boau aail 



The pretended love of jastice of natiohf, is there- 
fore DothiDg hot a real lore of power. 

To confirm this truth, suppose the odghboers of 
two rival nations to be fiiHy employed with their owa 
affairs, and not able to take any part in the qaarrel, 
what then happens i The most powerful of the two 
nations, without any appeal to jastice, or regard to 
equity, carries fire and swocd into the country of its 
enemy. Force then becomes right : and miserable is 
the condition of the weak and conquered. 
' When Brennus at the head of the Gauls attacked 
the Clusians, '' What offepce, said the Roman am- 
'' bassadors, have the Clusians given you ?" Brennus 
laughed at the question. *' Their offence, he replied, 
^ is the refusal they make to divide their country with 
^ me. It is the same offence that the people of AUm, 
** the Fidenians and Ardeans formerly gave you, and 
*' lately the Vienians, the Falisci^and the Volsci. To 
^ avenge yourselves, you took up arms, and washed 
'' away the injury with their blood; you subdued the 
^* people, pillaged their houses, and laid waste their ci- 
*^ ties and their countries : and in this you did no wrong 
" or injustice : you obeyed the most ancient laws, which 
** give to the strong the possessions of the weak ; the 
*^ sovereign law of nature, that begins with God, 
'' and ends with animals. Suppress, therefore, O Ro- 
" mans, your pity for the Clusians. Compassion is 
" yet uuknown tu the Gauls : do not inspire them with 

« that 
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** that sontimcnty iest thev should have coin passion on 
** those whom you oppress.^ 

Few chiefs h:ive the boKiness and candour of Bren* 
nus. Their language isdilTerent, but their actions are 
the same ; anii> in fact, they have all the same con- 
tempt of justice (i7). 

The historv of the world is a vast collection of rei- 
terated proofs of this truth (^). The invasions of the 
Huns, the Goths, the Vandals, the Suevi, and the 
Romans ; the conquests of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese in bv>th Indies, and lastly our croisades; all 
prove that nations in their enierprizes consult force, 
not justice. Such is the picture which history presents 
us. Now the same principle that actuates nations, 
must necessarilv, and in like manner actuate the indi« 
riduals who compose them. Let the conduct of na« 
lions, therefore, elucidate that of individuals. 



CHAP. X. 



iNniTinrALs, like natioss, esteem jcsticr 

SOLELY FOR THE CON SI llEE ATION AND POWER 
IT PROCL'RES THEM. 

Is not a man, with regard to his fellow-citizens, 
nearly in the same state of independent^e, that one 

X 3 l>eople 
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people are to another I Man then loves jnitke (9) 
merely for the power and happinett it procures hint. 
To what other cause, in fact, except to the extreme 
love of power, can we attribute oor admiration of god* 
qnerors (30) ? '* The conqueror, said the pirate Oe- 
** metrius to Alexander, is a man, who at the head of 
^ a hundred thousand soldiers, takes at ouce a hiu- 
^ dred thousand purses, and cuts the throats of a hun- 
^ dred thousand citizeiu; who doeson akrge scale, what 
^ the robber does on a small one ; and who, by being 
* more unjust than the latter, is more destructive to 
^ society.*^ The robber 'is a terror to an individual. 
The conqueror, like the tyrant, is tlie scourge of a na* 
tion. What makes us respect Alexander and Cortei^ 
lind despise Cartouch and Rassiat. The power of the 
one, and the impolence of the other. In the robber 
it is not properly the crime, but the weakness which 
we despise (:51). The conqueror appears as invested 
with great power ; we would be invested with tbe same 
power, and we cannot despise what we wish to attain. 
The love \k hich man has for power is sucb, that in 
all cases the exercise of it is agreeable to him because 
it makes him recollect his possesssion of it. Every 
man would have great power, and every man knows 
that it is almost impossible to be at once constantly 
just and powerful. Man makes, without doubt, a bet- 
ter or worse use of hU power, according to the edu* 
cation be has received. But be it as good as it may, 
there is no great man who does not couunit some acu 

of 
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ne lore of eqwtr t» toborAiaaie to ike lore of 



of injustice. The abase of power is connected with 
its existence, as the effect with the cause. Corneille 



Qui pent tout ce qu*U veat^ veut plus que ce qn*il 
doit (32). 

He who can do whatever he will, wills more than 
he ought. 

This verse is a osoral axiom confirmed bv experi- 
ence ; and yet no one refuses a great place for fear of 
exposing himself to the temptation of injustice*. 

Our love of equity, therefore, is always subordinate 
to our love of power. Man, solely anxious for him- 
self, seeks nothing but his own happiness. If he re- 
spects equity, it is want that compels him to it (53). 

If a difference arise between two men nearly equal 
in power, each of them, restrained by a reciprocal 
fear, has recourse to justice; each of them submits to 
its decision ; that he may interest the public in his fa- 
Tour, and thus acquire a certain superiority over his 
adversarv. 

But let one of these two men be greatly superior in 
power to the other, so that he can rob him with impo- 
Dity; and then deaf to the voice of justice, he does not 
litigate, but command. It is not equity, nor even the 

* Hus must be uodcntood with limititioQ : manv mm Kavc 
trioxd povcr» from ziem of temptidoii, and a coMckMisDcsi id 
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appearance of equity, that decenninef belwcen the 
weak and powerful ; but force, crime, and tyrannj* 
It if thiu that the divan givet the name of seditions .to 
the remoni trances of the impotent, whom it oppresses. 
To show iiill more clearly the great love that men 
have for power, I shall add hot one proof ta the 
foregoing, which is the strongest. 



CHAP. XI. 



TBB LOVB OF POWBR, UNDBB BVBIT FOBIf OF GO- 
VBRNMEftT, 18 THE SOLE MOTIVE OF MAN's AC- 
TIONS. 

"Under every form of government, says M. Mon- 
'^ tesquieu, there ift a diflfereni principle of action. 
" Fear in despotic states, honour under monarchies, 
'' and virtue in republics, are the several moving prin- 
*' ciples.** 

But on what proof does M. Montesquieu found 
this assertion*. Is it quite evident that fear, honour. 



* Fear, tayf M. Montesquieu, is the moving principle in de- 
ipotic empires. He a mistaken. Fear does not increase, but weakens 
the spring of the mind. I can admit nothing for the active prin- 
ciple of a nation, but the constant objecU of the desire of almost 

and 
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The lore of power the Kle motive of action in all govemmenta. 

and the love of virtue, are the diflferent motives in dif- 
ferent governments ? May we not assert on the con- 
trary, that one cause alone, but varied in its applica- 
tions, is equally the principle of activity in all em- 
pires ; and that if M. Montesquieu, less affected by the 
show of his division, had more scrupulously discussed 

all the inhabitants. Now, in despotic states there are but two ; 
one is the desire of money, and the other the fiivour of the mo- 
narch. 

In the two other fonns of govenmient there are, according to the 
same writer, two other moving principles, of a nature, says he, 
4'er}* cUiierent : the one is honour, under monarchical states ; the 
other virtue, which is applicable to republics only. 

The words Honour and Virtue are not indeed perfectly synoni- 
mous. Yet if the word Honour constantly brings to the mind 
the idea of some virtue, these terms differ onW in the extent of 
their signification. Honour and virtue are therefore principles of 
the same nature. 

If M. Montesquieu had not proposed to give each form of go- 
venunent a different principle of action, he would ha^'e perceived 
the same principle in all. This pr'mciple is the love of power, and 
consequently personal interest modified according to the different 
constitutions of the states, and their several legislations. If virtue 
be, as he says, the active principle in republics, it b at most only in 
poor and warlike republics. The love of gold b that of commercial 
republics. 

It appears, therefore, that in all governments man obeys his own 
intere>t ; but that his interest is not the same m all. The more 
we examine in this respect the manners of a people, the more con- 
vinced we are, that it is to their legislation they owe their vices and 
their virtues. The principles of M. Montesquieu on this matter 
•f]{>ear to me to be noore showy than solid. 

this 
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thu qoestiooylie would bftte ifaiocd aKMe prafiMmd, 
cfear, and geaenl ideas : he wodd have pemifed m 
the love of power^ the noving principle ofevcrjr m 
drridoal: he woold have fiMud in the variom flMana 
of aoqniring power^ the principle to vhich we onghr^ 
in all ages and all countries, to lefer the difibent oob* 
dact of men. In fact, power u in ereiy nation either 
concentered in one man, as in Morocco and Taifcejr ; 
or, as in Venice and P<dand, distributed aaMiog se* 
Tcral ; or, as in Sparta, Rome, and England^ dirided 
among the whole bodj of the nation* Aoooiding to 
diese several partitions of anthoiitj, we aie sensiUe 
that the inhalMtants will contract diflferent habits and 
manners, and jet aD pro p ose the same object, which 
is that of pleasing the sopreme power, of rendering it 
propitioos to them, and thns obtaining some portion 
or emanation of its aathoritjr. 

OF THE GOTBBKMBNT OF A SlflGLE PBBSO!f. 

If this goTemmeot be strict! j arbitrary, the sopreme 
power resides in the hands of a saltan : who is in ge- 
neral badly edacated. Does be grant his protection 
to certain vices ; is be without homanity, without lore 
of glory ; and does he sacrifice to bis humour the 
happiness of his subjects r Tbe coartiers, jealous of 
his favour only, model their conduct by bis, and in 
proportion as the despot shews more indifference for 
the patriotic virtues, thej affect to hold them in the 
greater contempt. 

In 
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Of tbe yoT cr mmcnt of srv«rml. 



In this country we find no such men as Timoleon. 
Ijeonidas, Ke^ulus, &c. Such cilizens cannot flourish 
without that degree of consideration and respect 
which was shown to the virtuous man ; who in Rome 
and Greece, being secure of the national esteem, saw 
nothing above him. 

In a despotic state, what respect will be paid to the 
honest man ? The sultan, sole disposer of rewards and 
punishments centers all consideration within himself 
No one can there shine but by his reflected light, and 
the vilest favourite holds an equal rank with the greatest 
hero. In every government of this sort, emulation 
must be extinguished. The interest of the despot 
being frequently opposite to the interest of the public, 
must obscure every idea of virtjie ; and the love of 
power, the moving principle of each individual^ cannot 
there form Just and virtuous men. 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF SEVERAL. 

In governments of this sort the supreme power is 
in the hands of a certain number of great men. The 
body of the nobles is the despot (34). Their object is to 
keep the people in shameful and inhuman poverty and 
slavery. Now what is to be done to gain their protec- 
tion and favour ? Enter into their views ; favour their 
tyranny, and perpetually sacrifice the happiness of a 
great number, to the pride of a few. In such a nation, 
it is also impossible that the love of power should pro* 
duce good citizens* 

OF 
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OF THK GOTBm5SfE!fT OF ALL. 

In this State, the supreme power is eqaallj diTided 
amoog ail the orders of the inhabitants. The nation » 
then the despot. What does it require I The happtoess 
of the greatest ncmber, Bj what means is its favoar 
to be attained : By services rendered it. Therefore, 
ererj action conformable to the interest of the greatest 
namber is jast and virtaons: consequentV, the love of 
power, the moving principle of the inhabitants, most 
compel them to the love of justice and of talenu. 

What does this love produce r The public happiness. 

The supreme power divided amoog all the orders of 
inhabitants, b the soul that is equallj diffused through 
all the members of the state ; animates it, and renders 
it healihfol and viecrous. 

It cannot therefore be wonderful, that this form of 
government is al^avs cited -as the best. Free and 
happy citizens will obey no legislation but what them- 
selves have formed : thev own nothinir abo\e ihem but 
eqnitv and the laws. They live in peace ; for in mo- 
rality, as in physic^, it is the equilibriam ot force that 
produces tranquillity. If an ambitious man destroy 
this equilibrium, and there no loncrer exists a mutual 
dependence among the several orders of citizen* ; or 
if there be, as in Persia, one man^ or, as in Poland, a 
body of men, who have an interest separate from that 
of their nation : nothing is then to be seen bat oppres- 
sors and oppressed ; the inhabitants are divided into 
two classes onlv, tyrants and slaves. 

^ If 
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Tlie hbtory of Cromwell proves that justice is not loyed for its own sake. 
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If M. Montesquieu had thought deeply on these 
matters, he would have perceived, that in every country 
men are united by the love of power, but tliat power 
is obtained by different means, according as the su- 
preme authority is centered, as in the East, in the 
hands of a single person ; or divided, as in Poland^ 
among the body of the nobles ; or as in Rome and 
Sparta, among the several orders of the state : and 
that it is to the different manners by which power is 
acquired, that men owe their vices and their virtues : 
and that they do not love justice merely for itself. 

One of the strongest proofs of this truth, is the base- 
ness with which kings themselves honoured injustice 
in the person of Cromwell. This Cromwell, the blind 
and criminal instrument of the future liberty of his 
country, was nothing more than a lawless and formi- 
dable robber. Yet scarcely was he styled Protector, 
when all the Christian princes courted his friendship, 
and all of them offered, by their deputations and their 
embassies, to legitimate, as far as was in their power, 
the usur[»ei*s crimes. No one then was offended at 
the baseness with which his alliance wiis courted. In- 
justice, therefore, is never despised but in the weak. 
Now if the moving principle of monaichs and whole 
nations be that of the individuals who compose them, 
\vc may rest assured that man, solely solicitous to in- 
crease his imporiancc, loves not in justice an^ thing 
but the power and happiness it procures him. 

It is to the same motive he owes his love of virtue. 

=='=======^ CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIL 



OP TIRTUE. 

The word Virtue, equally applicable to pnideaM/- 
courage, aad charity*, has, therefore only a Tague tig* 
nificatioo. However it constantly recall to the niind 
the confoied idea of some qnaliiy nsefbl to society. 

When qoalities of this sort are common to tUe 
greatest part of the citizens a nation is happy within 
itself, formidable without, and worthy of imitation bj 
posterityt^ Virtue, always useful to man and conse- 
quently always respectable, ought, at least in certmia 
couulries, to reflect power and consideration on ita 
possessors. Now it is the love of consideration that 



* Virtue, says Cicero, b der'iTed from the word vU : its natural 

ngnificatioa is fortitude. It has the same root in Greek. Forcer 

aad courage are the first ideas that men could form of viitue. 

f Virtuous and vicious ev'ry man must be. 

Few in th' extreme, but all in the degree. 

The rogue and fool by fits b lair and wise ; 

And e'en the best, by fits what they despise. 

Tis but by parts we follow good or ill ; 

For, Tice or virtue, self directs it still. T. 

Port, 
man 
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Vurtve is nol lored merely for its own sake. 



maD takes to be in him the love of virtue. Each one 
pretends to love it for itself. This phrase is in every 
one*s mouthy but in no one's heart. A\liat motive 
makes the monk fast, wear a hair cloth, and flog him- 
self ? The hope of eternal happiness : the fear of hell, 
and the desire of heaven. 

Pleasure and pain, those productive principles of 
monastic virtue, are the principles of the patriotic 
virtues also. The hope of rewards makes them flou* 
rish. Whatever disinterested love we may aflfSect to 
have, vntkout interest to love virtue there is no virtue. 
To know man, in this respect, we must study him ; 
not by his conversation, but his actions. When I 
speak I put on a mask : when I act I am forced to 
take it off. It is not, therefore, by what I say, but 
what I do, that men are to judge me ; and they will 
judge me rightly. 

Who preaches up the love of humility and poverty 
more than the clergy 7 And what proves the falsity 
of that love more strongly than the history of the 
clergy itself ? 

The elector of Bavaria, it is said, has not, for main- 
taining his troops, his police, and his court, so large 
a revenue as the church has for maintaining its priests. 
Yet in Bavaria, as every where else, the clergy preach 
up the virtue of poverty. It is therefore the poverty 
of others they extol. 

To know the real esteem in which virtue is held, let 
US suppose it banished to the dominions of a monarch 

where it can expect no grace or favour. What re- 

4 spect 
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Mfcet will be paid at hit court to virtoe ?. None. No- 
thing eaa be there respected but besenetiy ionigBe, 
and cruelty, ditgoited noder the naoies of deoencj, 
witdoBy and fimmett. Does the vizir there give ton* 
dieoce. The ooUesy prostnte at hu feet, can scaiodj 
vouchsafe to cast a look npoo merit. Bot it will be 
nad, the homage of these coortieri is foroed ; it is 
the eflect of their fear. Be it so. More respect theft 
is paid to fear, than to virtue. These coortieny it 
will be added, despise the idol they worship. No 
sochthing. Men hate the powerfbl ; theydo notdes- 
pise them. It is not the wrath of the giant, bat of 
the pigmy, we despise. Hb impotence renders him 
ridicolons. Whatever may be said, we do not leaHj 
despise him, whom we dare not despise to his face. Se» 
cret coDteropt proves weakness and what men pretend 
to in this case, is nothing more than the boastings of 
an impotent hatred (35). The man in power is the mo- 
ral giant ; he is a] ways honoured. The homage ren- 
dered to virtue is transient, that to force etemaL In 
the forest, it is the lion, and not the stag, that is res- 
pected. Force is every thing upon eartb. Virtne 
without importance becomes insignificant. If in the 
ages of oppression it has M>meumes shone with the 
greatest lustre, if when Thebes and Rome groaned un- 
der tyranny, the intrepid Pelopidas, and the virtuous 
Brutus, arose and armed, it was because the sceptre 
then shook in the hands of tyranny : because virtue 
could still open a passage to grandeur and power. 

When 
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Virtae despiftcd in ibe E«a. 
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When it can no longer make its way, when tyranny, 
bj^the aid of luxury and baseness, is seated firmly on 
its throne, and has bowed down the people to slavery j^ 
then no lon^r are seen those sublime virtues, that, by 
the influence of example, might still be so useful to 
mankind. The seeds of heroism are suffocated. 

In the East, a masculine virtue would be a folly, 
even in the sight of those who still pique themselves on 
honesty. Whoever should there plead the cause of 
the people, would pass for seditious. 

Thamas Kouli-Khan entered India with his army ; 
rapine and desolation followed him. A bold Indian 
stopped him : *' O Thamas, said he, if thou art a god, 
'' act like a god. If thou art a prophet, conduct us 

into the way of salvation. If ^hou art a king, cease 

to be a barbarian ; protect the people, and do not 
" destroy them." " I am not, replied Thamas, a god, 
'' to act like a god ; nor a prophet, to lead you to sal* 
** vation ; nor a king, to make you happy : but I am a 
** man, sent by the wrath of heaven to chastise these 
*' nations (36)." The discourse of the Indian was rer 
garded as seditious (37)> and the answer of Thamas ap- 
plauded by the army. 

If there be on the theatre a character universally 
admired, it is that of Leontine. Yet in what esteeni 
would such a character have been in the court of a 
Phocas ? His magnanimity would have alarmed the 
favourites, and the people, ever at length the echo of 
the great, would have condemned his noble boldness. 

VOL. 1. Y Pour 
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Four and twenty hoian raideiioe in an Orientnl 
eoort wcmld piove what I bene advanee.* Portnae and 
aatbority aie tbeie alone lefpectad. Hcnr ihodd vir- 
tne be diere etteemcd, or even known f To toirm dear 
ideas of h, we nrast E te in a co unti y wfaeie (38) pnUfe 
ndlitj u the onlj mcason of bmnan aetions. lliat 
eonntiy it jet unknown to geogiapbeit. Bat die En- 
rapeant, it will be said, are at lost in this tespcct Teiy 
Afferent ftom the Asiatics. If thej be not frc^ they 
aie at least not entiidy d^^iaded to shveij. thcj, 
theiefbie, maj know what Tirtae is^ and esteem it. 



CHAP. XIII 



OF THE MANNEE IW WHICH THE GREATEST 
PAET OF EUROFEAKS COWSIDER VIRTUE. 

jLhe greatest part of the peopk of Eorope honoar 
▼irtoe in theory : this is an effect of tlieir education. 
They despise it in practice: that is an effect of the 
form of their goTemments. 

If the European admire in history, and applaud on 
the theatre, generous actions, to which the Asiatic is 
frequently insensible, that is, as I have just said, the 
effect of his instruction. 

The study of the Greek and Roman history, fonns a 

part 
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part of his instmclioD. In the course of this stndy, 
what mindy without interest and without prejudice, b 
not affected with the same patriotic sentiments that 
animated the ancient heroes i Youth cannot refuse its 
esteem to those virtues, which consecrated by uniTcr* 
sal respect^ have been celebiaied by the most iUustiions 
writers of every age. 

For want of the same instruction^ the Asiatic feeb 
not the same sentiments, nor conceives the same vene- 
ration for the masculine virtues of great men. If En* 
ropeans admire them without imitation, it is because 
there is scarcely any government where these virtues 
lead to great employments, and nodiing is really es* 
teemed but power. 

When I see a great character of Greece, Rome, 
Britain, or Scandinavia, represented in history, or on the 
theatre, I admire it. The principles of virtue imbibed 
in my infancy force me to it ; and I the more readily 
encourage this sentiment, as I do not in any manner 
compare myself with this hero. If his virtue be strong 
and mine weak, I disguise its weakness : I refer to 
place, time, and circumstances, the difierence I observe 
between him and myself. But if this great man be 
my feilow-citiien, why do I not imitate his conduct f 
His presence humbles my pride, tf 1 can avenge my« 
self of him, I do it : I blame in him what I applaud in 
the ancients. I rail at his generous actions : I depie* 
ciate his merit, and at least in appearance, despise hii 
impotence. 

T« My 
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I...J pi>wi-r more highly bonoml than virtae. 
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>i], wliicli judges the virtue of the dead, 
^ - ;nc t(i esteem in speculation the heroes who 
. rcti<Icred themselves useful to their country. The 
..oife of ancient heroism produces an involuntary 
l>;k'cI in every mind that is not entirely debased. 
l>uL in my conlemporary, that heroism is odious to me. 
1 tccl ill his presence two contradictory sentiments, 
otic esteem the other envy. Subject to these twp dif- 
ferent impulsions, I hate the living hero, but erect a 
trophy on his tomb, and thus satisfy at once my pride 
and my reason. When virtue is without authority, 
its impotence gives me a right to despise it, and I avail 
myself of that right. Weakness attracts scorn and 
insult (:39). 

To be honoured while we live, we must be powerful 
(40). Thus power is the only object of man's desire. 
He who had the choice of the streni^th of Enceladus, 
aarl the virtues of Arislides, would give the preference 
to the former. In the opinion of all the critics, the 
character of ^l^iieas is more jii^t and virtuous that that 
of Achilles. Why then does the latter excite greater 
admiration ? Because Aehilles was strong, and wc have 
more desire to be powerful than just, and wc always 
admire wlmt we would be. 

It is always power and importance thiit we seek, 
under the name of virtue. Wiiy do we require on tlie 
theatre, that virtue should always triumph over vice ? 
Whence arose that rule ? From an interior and confu- 
ted perception, that we only love in virtue the conside- 
ration 
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The love of paver to the awH trnw^mnkte 



ration it procures. Meo are seriouslj aozioos aboot 
nothing but authority, and it is the love of power that 
furnishes the legislator with the means of renderiog 
them more virtuous and more bappj. 



CHAP. XIV. 



THE LOVE OF FOWER IS IS MAX THE MOST 
FAVOURABLE DISPOSlTiOX TO VIRTUE* 

If virtue were the effect of a particiilar org^oizatioo, 
or a gift of the Divioitj, there wovld be no booe»t men 
but such as were so organized bj namre, or pfedcvtined 
by Heaven. Laws, good or bad, forms of goreromcnt, 
more or less perfect^ woold have litile iDflocnce oo tbe 
spanners of a people. Sov e reign s wovfd not have it 
in their power to form good citiaeos, and the soUime 
employment of a legisktor wonid be in some mea^rofe 
without functions. Bot if, oo tbeoootrarv, we regard 
virtue as the effectof a desire common to all (m* u tbe 
desire of command) tbe legislator beini; always able 
to annex esteem and riches, in a word, power, under 
some denominatioo, to tbe practice of f inne, it can 
always compel men to it« Under a go^^d Irgi^lai ion^ 
tbe vicious alone mnst then be tbe fooU. It is there- 

. fore 
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ftfie ahri^ to the greater or leM abioiditj of the kwi^ 
Ifaet we matt attribute the greater or leM ftupidilj or 
iniqiMty of the citiaeos* 

Hemren, by intpiriog aH bmo with the knre of power, 
haf giren them a niofi piecioiif gift. What im« 
ports it whether all men be bom rirtooiis, if all be 
bora withapatiion that wiD render them fodi. 

This troth bring folly prored, it u forthe magiitiBte 
to diiCOTer, in the ooirenal lofe that men hare for 
power, the meant of secnring the yirtoe of the dtiaeof, 
and the happineat of the nation. 

As to what regardf myielf, I hare accomplished my 
task if I ha? e proved, that man directs, and ever will 
direct, his desires, bis ideas, and his actions, to his 
felicity : that the love of virtae is alwa3's founded in 
him on the desire of happiness : that be only loves in 
virtue the riches and happiaess which it produces ; 
and lastly, that even includiog the desire of glory, all 
is in man nothing more than a disguised love of power^ 
It is in this last love that there is still concealed the 
principle of intolerance ; which is of two kinds, the 
one civil, the other religious* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 



OF CIVIL INTOLERANCE. 

jMLan is born surrounded with pains and pleasures. 
If he desire the sword of power, it is to drive away the 
one, and to possess the other. His thirst of power is 
in this respect insatiable. Not content with command- 
ing a people, he would command their opinions also : 
he is not less anxious tosubdue the reason of his fel- 
low-citizens, than a conqueror is to usurp the trea* 
•ures, and the provinces of his neighbours. 

He does not think himself truly their master if be 
do not bring their minds into subjection. To effect 
this he employs force : he at length subdues reason. 
Men are completely degraded by believing opinions 
which they are forced to profess. What reasoning 
begins is finished by violence. 

The intolerance of monarchs is always the eflfect of 
their love of power. Not to think as they do, is to 
assume a power equal to theirs. By this they are eo* 
raged. 

What is in certain countries the crime most severely 
punished i Contradiction. For what crime was the 
Oriental punishment of an iron cage invented in 
France i On whom was it inflicted i Was it some 

Y 4 cowardly 
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cowwdlj or igoonuit general who eondoctcd a nige^ 
ordefcndeda place badly ; or who bj iiica|iaGitj,jem* 
loosj, or treason, taflered proyiace i to be nwrngoA I 
Or was it tome inioister Wbo loaded the people with ia* 
tolerable taxes (4 1> and whose edicts were destractive 
of the public felicitj ? No : tUfe jwietdi condemned to 
this puobhmentf was the writer of a Dutch gaaette, 
who criticixedf perhaps tgo sererdj, the projecu of 
some Ffeocb ministers (40), and made all Eaiope 
hngh at their expence(49). 

Who is soSered in Spain and Italj to rot in « 
dongeon ? Is it a judge who sells justice, or n go- 
vernor who abuses his power 1 Ko : it is the haw- 
ker who sells fcH* bread books, in which the humility 
and poverty of the clergy are doubted. To wbooi 
in tome coontries do they give the name of a bad 
citizen ? It it to the thief, who purloins and dissipates 
the national treasure? No: tuch crimes go almost 
every where unpunished ; for they every where find 
protectors. He alone it called a bad citizen, who in 
a ftong or an epigram langht at the knavery or futility 
(^44) of a man in power. 

I have teen the country where the infamous person 
is not he who does the evil, but he who discovers the 
author of it. Is a bouse set on 6re ? The incendiafy 
is caressed, and he who discovers him is punished. 
Under such governments, the greatest of crimes is 
frequently the love of our country, and a resistance 
to the unjust commands of those ia power. 

Why 
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Why is merit always suspected by a weak minister } 
Whence arises his hatred to men of letters (45) i Be- 
cause he regards them as so many torches that may 
discover the grossness of his blunders (46). 

Hiere was formerly about the person of a prince, a 
subtle fellow, who, under the denomination of a 
fool, was sometimes permitted to speak the truth 
(47). These fools disgtisted : their employment has 
been every where suppressed, and it is perhaps the only 
general alteration that sovereigns have made in their 
dependents. These fools were the last wise men that 
were suffered to attend the great. If we would be 
admitted to their presence, and be found agreeable, 
we must talk as they do, and confirm them in their 
errors. But this is not the part of a man, sagacious, 
candid, and loyal. He will think for himself, and 
«peak what he thinks; the great know it^ and bate him. 
They find in him a boundary to their authority. It is 
men of this sort who are above all others prohibited 
from thinking and writing on matters of government. 
Hence it comes that kings, deprived of the advice of 
intelligent men^ sacrifice their real and durable power 
to a momentary fear of contradiction. In fact^ if a 
prince be only strong by the strength of his people ; 
his people only strong by the wisdom of the adminis* 
tration, and that administration be necessarily taken 
from the body of the people^ it is impossible under a 
government which persecutes the man who thinks^ and 
where the people are all kept in darkness^ that Mich a 

natioa 
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natioa should prodoce great ministers. The danger 
of acquiring instruction there destroys instruction. 
The people groan under the sceptre of a haughty igno- 
rance, that soon precipitates the tyrant and his na- 
tion into one common ruin (48). This sort of intole- 
rance is a rock, against which, sooner or later, the 
greatest empires are dashed in ruins. 



CHAP. XVI. 



INTOLERANCE FRIQUENTLT FATAL TO 

PRINCES. 

Present power and pleasure are frequently destruc- 
tive of future pleasure and power. A prince, to com- 
mand with more sovereign authority, would have his 
subjects without ideas, without spirit, without charac- 
ter (42) ; in a word, automata, always obedient to the 
impression be gives them. If they become such, he 
will be powerful at home, and impotent abroad : he 
will be the tyrant of bis subjects, and the contempt of 
his neighbours. 

Such is the situation of a despotic monarch, produ- 
ced by a momentary pride. He says to himself, it is 
over my people that I habitually exercise my power : 
it is therefore their opposition, that frequently recalling 
to mj mind the idea of a want of sufficient power, 

makes 
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makis it the more insupportable. If in coosequeDce 
of this, he prohibited the liberty of thought to his 
subjects, be by that act declares^ that, indifierent to 
the greatness and happiness of his people, it is of little 
importance to him, whether he govern badly or notj 
but of great importance that he govern without con« 
trol. Now, from the moment the strong speaks, the 
weak becomes silent, he bows the head, and no longer 
thinks ; for why should he think, when he cannot corn* 
municate his thoughts ? 

But, it will be said, if the stupor in which fear holds 
the minds of men be hurtful to a state, are we to con« 
elude that the liberty of thinking and writing is with* 
out inconvenience ? 

In Persia, says Chardin, they may, even in coffee* 
houses censure aloud, and with impunity, the conduct 
of the vizir ; for the minister, desirous of knowing 
the evil he does, is sensible that he cannot know it but 
from the voice of the public. Perhaps there are coun- 
tries in Europe more barbarous than Persia. 

But still, if every one might think and write, what 
books would they make on subjects they do not un« 
derstand ! What absurdities would be published ! So 
much the better : they would leave fewer absurdities 
to be committed by the vizirs. The critic would ex- 
pose the errors of the author ; the public would laugh 
at him ; and that is all the punishment he would de- 
serve. If legislation be a science, its perfection mpst 
be the work of time and experience. On any subject, 

one 
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one excellent book supposes an infinity of bad. The 
tragedies of the passion must have preceded Heraclios^ 
Phedra^ Mahomet, &c. If the press cea^ to be free 
(50), the man in place, ignorant of his failings, will in* 
cessantly commit new blunders, and commit almost at 
many absurdities as the author penned (51). Now, it 
is of little importance to a nation, that an author pub- 
lishes absurdities ; so much the worse for him : but it 
is of great importance that the minister do not commit 
them ; for if he do, so much the worse for them. 

The liberty of the press is in no wise contrary to the 
general interest (52) ; that liberty is to a people the 
support of emulation. Who are they that should 
maintain this emulation ? The people in power. . Let 
them watch carefully over its preservation, for when 
once extinguished, it is almost impossible to kindle it 
again. If a people once polished fall into a state of 
barbarism, what can relieve them ? Nothing but a con- 
quest. That alone can give new manners to a people, 
and render them again powerful and renowned. If a 
people be degradcd,let them be conquered. It is the 
desire of an honest citizen, a man that interests him- 
self in the glory of his nation, who thinks himself 
great in its grandeur, and happy in its prosperity. The 
view of the despot is not the same, because he does not 
confound himself with his slaves : so that, indifferent 
to their glory and their happiness, nothing affects him 
(53) but their servile obedience. 

The tyrant when blindly obeyed is content. If his^ 

subjects 
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subjects be without t irtue, if his empire be CDfeebled, 
if it perish by a consmnption^ it is of little moment to 
him : it is enough if the doratioD of the disease con- 
ceal the true cause> and the physician cannot be accu- 
sed of ignorance. The only fear of sultans and vizirs 
is, that a sudden convulsion should seize the empire. 
There are vizirs like surgeons, whose sole care is, that 
the state or the patient do not expire under their hands. 
If one or other of them die under a regimen prescribed, 
the reputation of the minister or the surgeon is safe, 
and they give themselves no concern about it. 

in arbitrary governments all concern is confined to 
the present moment.' They ask not of the people in- 
dustry and virtue, but. money and submission. The 
despot, the more silently to devour his people, like the 
spider that incessantly twines new threads round the 
insect which it has made its prey, loads them daily 
with new chains (64). When he has at last by fear 
suspended in them all activity, where is his resource 
against the attack of a neighbouring power ? He does 
not foresee that be and his subjects must consequently 
soon submit to the yoke of the conqueror. But des* 
potism foresees nothing. 

Every remonstrance disgusts and irritates a despot. 
He resembles the ill-taught child that eats the poison* 
ous fruit, and beats his mother who would take it from 
bim. What account is made of a fiiithful and covra* 
geous citizen under such a reign ? He is regarded and 
punished as a fool (55). What regard under sucb a 

4 reign 
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wiga b had to a rneao and bad dtiieo (56)1 He ia wiy 
fuded and reeonpcBied as a vite aiaa. Sahaaa wil 
be flalteicd (57)f and tiMjr ave. Who can c oMt a ntiy 
nfiue their demandt? Who^ mder mch m g ofgn^ 
neaty can earocatly inteiett hiouelf in the pridic wcl- 
fiune? If there be a wiie man here and there in the 
empire, eveij one it deaf to his ooonsel. Thcj nae 
like hmps that bnm in a sepddire, thetr lighta shine 
onnoman. The tyrant confides in men gyownoldin 
attendance, and that hate the spirit and mannen of 
tfaecoort. They vere flatlereis of tliis sort, thathnik> 
ried on the Stnaits to their roin. ^ Certain pidaiei^ 
^ says an iOastrions English writer, perceiTmg the b^ 
^ goted fif slrncm of James I. nude nse of it to pc^* 
^ sonde him that the public tranqnilEty depended on die 
^ uniformity of pnblic worship, that is, on certain reli- 
^'gioos ceremonies. James embraced this opinion, 
** and transmitted it to bis desceDdants. What was 
^ the consequence i The exile and ruin of his house/' 
*' Wbeo heaven, says Velleius Paterculus, would 
'^ chastise a sovereign, it inspires him with a love of 
** flattery (58), and a hatred of contradiction. At that 
instant the understanding of the sovereign b obscu- 
red. He sbuns the company of wise men, wallu in 
^ darkness, falls into a fathomless pit, and, as the Latin 
** proverb says, passes out of the smoke into the fire." 
If such be the signs of the wrath of heaven, against what 
sultan is it not irritated i Which among them chooses 
bis favourites from the most faithful and intelligent of 
1 his 
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his subjects? The philosopher Aoacharsis, they say, 
basely flattered a king of Scythia, and was by his order 
pounded in a mortar ; but that mortar is lost* 

^ What do they report of me and my government i 
^ said an emperor of China to Confucius. Every one, 
'' replied the philosopher, keeps a mournful silence. 
'^ That is what I would have them do, said the empe- 
^ ror. And it is what you ought to fear,* replied the 
** philosopher. The sick man when flattered is aban- 
^* doned ; his end is near. A monarch ought to be in- 
^* formed of the disorder of his mind, as a sick man of 
'' that of his body : without this liberty the state 
^ and the prince are lost." 

This answer displeased the emperor; he wanted to 
be praised. The present interest almost always weighs 
more with pride than the interest that is to come^ and 
in this respect the people are princes. 



CHAP. XVII. 



FLATTERY IS NO LS8S PLEASING TO THE 
PEOPLE THAN TO SOYEREIONS. 

T^HB people, like kings, would be courted and flat- 
tered. The greatest part of the Athenian orators were 
nothing better than vile adulators of the populace. 

Prince^ 
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Priocey people, iodividualy (59)f all are greedy of praise* 
To what caa we refer this univenal passioo i To ibe 
love of power. 

Whoever praises a man awakens in him the idea of 
power, with which the idea of happiness is alwajs coo- 
nected. 

Whoever contradicts him^on the contrary, awakens 
in him the idea of weakness, to which is always joined 
the idea of misfortune. The love of praise is common 
to all ; but the people, too sensible of praise, hare 
sometimes given the name of good patriots to their 
meanest flatterers. Let every man extol with trans- 
port the virtues of his country, but let him not be blind 
to its vices. The pupil most sincerely beloved is not 
the most praised. A true friend is never a flatterer. 

Private persons are too much disposed to extol the 
virtues of their fellow-citizens ; they regard it as a com- 
moD cause. Adulation of our countrymen is not the 
measure of our love for our country ; in general, every 
man loves those of his own country : the love of 
Frenchmen is natural ti; the French. To render me 
a bad citizen, the law must make me such by detach- 
ing m}' interest from that of the public. 

The virtuous man is known by the desire he has to 
render his countrymen^ if it be possible, more iUustri- 
ous and more happy. In England the true patriots are 
those that exert their utmost force ag^nst the abuse of 
government ; but to whom do they give that title in 

Portugal i 
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Portugal f To him who is the most servile flatterer 
of the man in power ; yet what a citizen ! what a pa- 
triot ! 

It is to a thorough knowledge of the motives of oUt 
love of flattery, and our hatred of contradiction, that 
we owe the solution of an infinity of moral problems^ 
otherwise inexplicable. Why is every new truth at 
first so badly received ? Because every truth of that 
^ort always contradicts some opinion generally receiv- 
ed, shews the weakness or falsehood of an infinity of 
judgments, and consequently an infinity of people have 
an interest in hating and persecuting the author. 

M. Come improved the instrument used in lithoto- 
my ; it operates in a manner less dangerous and pain- 
ful than the other. What of that ? The pride of the 
Celebrated surgeons was shocked; they persecuted and 
would have banished him from France : thev solicited 
a lettre de cachet, but by chance they were refused. If 
the man of genius be almost every where more rigo- 
rously punished than the assassin, it is because the one 
has for enemies only the relations of the murdered, the 
other all his fellow-citiEens. 

I have known a devout woman ask of a minister, at 
the same time, the pardon of a robber, and the im- 
prisonment of a Jansenist and Deist ; what was her 
motive? Pride. What is it to me, she would have 
freely said, that they rob and murder, provided it be 
not me, nor my confessor ; what I want is, that men be 

VOL. I. t religious, 
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idigiottt, and tbaitbe Dciti do not by hit aigai 
•bock nj vaniij* 

By eodeaTooring to iostnict we bnmOiste* Let ia 
tbe light apoo m nett of yoong owk, end tbcjcry oat 
•geiost the iojary yoa have done them. Men of me- 
dioerity are yoong owb : when yoo pietent them with 
strong and brilliant ideas, they excfaum against tbea an 
fidse, daogeronsp and deserving of panisbmeot (GO). 

Under what prince, and in what ooontiy, can a naa 
be great with impunity i In Engfawd, and nnder die 
leign of a Trajan or a Frederic ; nnder ereiy other 
form of government, and every other sovereign, the 
reward of talents is perMcotioo. Strong and great 
ideas are almost every where proscribed. The anthors 
most generally read, are thoie that render common 
ideas in a new and striking manner ; they are praised 
because they are not worthy of praise ; because tbey 
do not contradict any one. Contradiction is intolera- 
ble to all, but especially to the great* To what de- 
gree did it not excite the wrath of Charles V. against 
the Lutherans i l*hat prince, tbey say, repented of 
having persecuted them ; it may be so : but at nhat 
time was it ? When after having abdicated the empire 
he lived in retreat. He then said to himself, I have 
thirty watches on my table, and no two of them mark 
precisely the same time *: how could I imagine then, 

^^■^■^^■•^■^■■^^■^•■^^■•^•»— ^-^B^^— ^^n_^>^B^_^^i^^^^— ^^^v^^>^iM^n^v^^»— ^■^^^^BB^an^^^^^^ 

* A wrvaot carclcifly entered bis cell and threw down the ts- 

that 
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tbai ID matters of rt* lii^ioQ I coold make all men thiDk 
alike i What was mj folly and my pride ! Would to 
heaTeo that Charles had made this reflection sooner; 
be would have been more just, more tolerant, and 
iMore TirtooQs. What seeds of war he would have de- 
stroyed! bow much human blood would be have 
spared! 

No prince, not CTen any private man, assigns bounds 
to his power. It is not enough to reign over our fel* 
low-citizens, and command their ideas, we would evea 
command their tastes. M. Rousseau loves not Frencb 
music ; in this be agrees with all the other nations of 
Europe. When be published this opinion, a thousand 
voices were raised against him : be deserved to rot in a 
dungeon. They solicited a Uitrt di cmtkH^ but the 
minister was Itickily too prudent to grant it, and ejc« 
pose the French nation to ridicule. 

There are no crimes to which human intolerance 
does not lead. To pretend in this matter to correct 
man, is to desire that be should prefer others to him* 
self; that is, to desire him to change his nature. A 
wise man never djesires impossibilities; his aim is to 
disarm and not destroy intolerance. But what shall 
restrain it f A reciprocal fear. When two men of 

tie with the thirty wstcho; Charlfs Uu^ed, and Ml to the ser* 
vant, you are more lucky than I, for you have found the way to 
make them all fo to geth e r. 

t fi equal 
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cqaal force differ in opinioa, neitlier of Aam 
lliecMlier? for men mrij wUmA thoie wkamthfty 
diiak they caoiMi injare with inpaflitj. 

Wbj do niKiafy nen dispute with lo aracb pofite" 
acM? for fetf of mdoeL Wheoeearites thetiMiepo* 
liteacst amoog men of letten i ¥wom the iear of lidi* 
cole : no man likes to be coofoonded with the prdanta 
of a ooD^e. Now from those two initanoei we amj' 
jadge what the still aioie efficadoos fear of the law 
woold prodnoe amoog citizens. 

Severe laws woold sopprest intolerance as well aa 
iDbbery. If while 1 have the Iree ase of my tastes 
and opinions^ the law forbids me to insolt those of 
others : my intolerance then checked by the edicu of 
the magift ratty will not extend to acu of violeiice $ 
bat if throogh impmdeoce the goTeromeot free me 
from the fear of a duel, ridiculei and the law, mj in- 
toleraoce aorestrmincd will again render me &a%'aee and 
inhoman. The atrocioas ferocitT wiih ubich different 
rdigioos secu persecate each other, is a proof of what 
u here asserted. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 



OF RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 

xHis is the most dangerous of all intolerance; its 
motive is the love of power^ religion its pretence. What 
is it they would punish in a heretic or unbeliever ? 
The audacity of the man who would think for him- 
self ; who would believe his own reason before that of 
the priests, and thereby declare himself their equal. 
The pretence of avenging Heaven is nothing but that 
of his offended pride. Priests of almost all religions 
are the same. 

In the sight of the mufti, as in that of a bonze, aa 
infidel is an impious wretch that ought to be destroyed 
by fire from heaven ; a man so destructive to society 
as to deserve to be burnt alive. 

In the eyes of a wise man however, thif s^me infidel 
is a man who does not believe the tale of mother 
Goose : for what is there wanting to make that tale 
a religion ? A number of people M maintain its ve- 
racity. 

Whence comes it that men covered with the rag&of 
penitence and the mask of charity have been at all 
times the most atrocious i How can it hp possible that 

z 3 the 
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light of tolenttioo hat nol jet bfoken forth ? What! 
aiiist honest neo hate and penccsieaM-h other with* 
oot rrnorie for dispntct aboat a word, fircqaeotl j aboat 
the choice of errors, and becaaie ihej aivdiitiBgaithed 
hj the different name of Latheraaa, CalvimsUj Calho* 
Bcs^ Mahometans kc. 

When ia a convocation the HMmk anadMnatnei 
the denrise, can he be ignorant that in the sight of tha 
derrise the trolj impious, the real in€del, is the 
Christiant pope, or monk who does not betiere in Ma» 
hornet? Can each sect, etemallj condemned lo stapi- 
ditj, approve in itsdf what it detesa in others I 

Let them sometimes recollect the ingenioas parable 
of a celebrated painler* Transported in a dream to 
the gates of heaven, says he, the first object that 
strock me mas a venerable old man ; bj bis keys, bis 
bald heady and his long beard, I knew him to be St. 
Feter. The apostle sat on the threshold of the celestial 
gates ; a crowd of people advanced towards him ; the 
first who presented himself was a papist ; I have, said 
he, all my life been a religious man, and yet honest 
enoogh. Go in, replies the saint, and place yoorscif 
upon the bench for catholics. The next was a pro- 
testam« who gave a Kke account of himself ; the saint 
said in the like manner, place yourself among the re* 
formed. Tlien came merchants of Bagdat, Bassora, 
flee, these were all miuulmaos who had been constantly 
Ttrtnoos ; S:. Peter made them sit down among the 
ilmans. At last came an infidel ; What is thy 

sect ? 
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sect i said the apostle. I am of no sect^ he replied, 
but I have always been honest. Then you may go in. 
But where shall I seat myself? Next to those who ap- 
pear to you most rational. 

Would to heaven that, enlightened by this fable, 
men would no longer pretend to command the opini- 
ons of others! God has decreed that truth should be the 
recompence of inquiry. The most efficacious prayera 
for obtaining it are, it is said, study and application. O 
stupid monks ! have you ever offered up those prayers f 
What is truth ? You do not know : yet you perse- 
cute him who, you say, knows it not, and have canon- 
ised the dragoons of Cevennes, and elevated to the 
dignity of a saint one Dominic, a barbarian, who found* 
ed the tribunal of the inquisition, and massacred the 
Albigenses (6l). Under Charles IX. you made it the 
duty of the catholics to murder the proteslants ; and 
even in this age, so enlightened and philosophic, wbea 
the toleration recommended in the gospel ought to be 
the virtue of all men, there are Caveiracs who treat 
toleration as a crime and an indifference lo religion, 
and who would again fain behold that day of blood 
and massacre, that horrid day of St. Bartholomew, 
wlien sacerdotal pride stalked through the streets com- 
manding the death of Frenchmen ; like the sultan who 
passed through the streets of Constantinople, followed 
by an executioner, demanding the blood of tlie Chris- 
tian, who wore red breeches. More barbarous thaa 
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the sultan, you put swords into the hands of Christians 
to cut the throats of each other. 

O religions, ([ speak here of the fake), job have 
ever been palpably ridiculous ! and even if you wer9 
merely ridiculous, the man of understanding would 
not expose your absurdities. If he thinks himsdf 
obliged to do it, it is because those absurdities in men 
armed with the sword of intolerance (SS) are one of the 
aost cruel scourges of humanity. 

Among the diversity of religions, which are those 
that bear the greatest hatred to others i The Catholic 
and the Jewish. Is this hatred the effect of ambition 
in their ministers, or that of a stupid and ill-adt ised 
zeal f The difference between true and false zeal ia 
remarkable ; they cannot be mistaken (64). The 6rst 
is all gentleness, humanity, and charity; it pardons 
all, and ofTends none. Such at least is the idea we 
must form of it from the words and actions of the Son 
of God (i)o). 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIX. 



INTOLERANCE AND PERSECUTION ARE NOT OF DI- 
VINE COMMANDMENT. 

X o whom gave Jesus the appellatioD of a race of vi- 
pers ? Was it to the Pagans, the Essenes^or Sadducees 
(66), who deoied the immortality of the soul, and 
even the existence of the Divinitjf No: it was to 
the Pharisees and Jewish priests. 

Will the Catholic priests by the fury of their intole- 
ranee continue to merii the same appellation r By 
what right do they persecute a heretic ? He does not 
think as we do, they will say : but to desire to unite 
all men precisely in the same belief, is to require them 
all to have the same eyes and the same complexion ; a 
desire contrary to nature. Heresy is a name which 
those in power give to opinions commonly various^ 
but contradictory to their own. Heresy^ like ortho- 
doxy, is local. The heretic belongs to a sect not pre- 
dominant in the country where he lives : this man hav- 
ing less protection, and being consequently weaker 
than others, may be insulted with impunity. But 
why is he insulted? Because the strong persecute the 
weak even in their opinions. 

If th» ministers of Neufcbatd, the accusers of M. 

Rousseau 
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Rootfcaa (67 )» bad beeo boro Athenians or Jcvs, 
thej would, bj virtue of being the strongest, in fike 
manner have persecsted Socrates or Jesus* Oh, elo- 
qneot Roossean ! regard the favunrof the great priooe 
who protects joa against soch fanauics as a fnU reoooft* 
pence for their insults ! jou must have brushed aa the 
approbation of those wret4,hes ; it would havie in- 
ferred some analogy between jour ideas and theirs, 
and have stained jour tailents. You were penecuted 
in the name of die Divinitj, but not by him. 

Who more forcibly opposed intolerance than the 
Son of God f His apostles would have had him caU 
down fire from heaven oo the Samaritans ; he repro- 
ved them sharply. The apostles, still animated with 
the spirit of the world, had iK>t then received that of 
God ; scarce! V were tbev enliahteoed when thev be- 
came prowi'ribeH, not pro>cribers. 

Heaven has given to no one the power to massacre 
a heretic. John does not command the Christians to 
arm themselves against the Pagans : (GS) Lotr owt amo^ 
iker, he repeats incessantly, for $mck u the viliafGod ; 
by observing this precept youfuiJU the lajr. 

Nero, I know, persecuted among the first Christians 
men of a diflTereot opinion from his own ; but Nero 
was a tyrant, horrible to humanity. The^* who com- 
mit the same barbarities, who violate without remorse 
the natural and divine laws, which command us to do 
umio others as ue uould they shomU do umto tfs, ought 

<M}ttal]y to be accursed of God and man. 

Thev 
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They wbo lolermte intolenuits render themselves 
guilty of their crimeft. l( a church compUin of being 
persecuted, when its right to persecute is opposed, the 
prince should he deaf to its cooiphunts. 1 he church 
ought to regulate its conduct by that of the Son of 
God. But Jesus and his apostles left to men the free 
exercise of reason. Why then does the church for- 
bid them the use of it i No man has authority over 
the noble (unction of my mind, that of judging for 
myself, any more than over the air 1 breathe. Shall I 
abandon to others the care of thinking for me i I have 
my own conscience, reason, and religion, and do not 
desire to have the conscience, reason, or religion of the 
pope. I will not model my belief after that of another, 
said an archbishop of Canterbury. Each one is to an-> 
swer for his own soul ; it therefore belongs to eack 
one to examine. 

On vAal motive ke belietes : 

Ifkai is the beHfftkmi appean to kirn ike mo$i miiamaL 

What ! said John Gerson, chancellor of the univer^ 
sity of Paris, has heaven given me a soul, a faculty of 
judging, and shall I submit it to that of others ; and 
shall they guide me in my manner of living and dying i 

But ought a man to prefer bis own reason to that of 
a nation i Is such a presumption lawful i Why not i 
If Jupiter should again take in hand the balance with 
which he formerly weighed the destiny of heroes ; if 

in 
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in one scale be should pot the opinion of Locke, Foo- 
tenelle, Bayle, &c. and in the other that of the It^^ 
lian, French, and Spanish nations, the last scale tvonld 
rise op, as if loaded with no weight. The diversity 
and absordity of different forms of worship shew in 
how liule esteem we ought to hold the opinion of the 
people. The divine wisdom itself appeared, says the 
scripture, a storabling-biock to the Jews, and to the 
Gentiles foolishness ; Judais scandaium, gentUna dulU^ 
tiam. In matters of religion I owe no respect to the 
opinion of a people ; it is to myself alone that I owe 
an account of my belief ; all that immediately relates 
to God, shoold have no jodge but he. The magistrate 
himself, solely charged with the temporal happiness of 
men, has no right to punish any crimes not committed 
against society : no prince or priest has a right to perse- 
cuteio me the pretended crimeofnotthiDkingashe does. 
From what principle does the law forbid my neigh- 
bour to diipose of my property, and permit him to 
dispose of my reason and m}' soul r My soul is my 
property. It is from nature that I hold the right of 
thinking, and of speaking what I think. When the 
first Christians laid before the nations of the earth 
their belief, and ihe motives for that belief ; when 
they permitted the Gentiles to judge between the Chris- 
tian religion and their own, and to make use of the 
reason given to man to distinguish between vice and 
virtue, truth and falsehood ; the exposition of their 
sentiments had certainly nothing criminal in it. At 
what period did the Christians deserve the hatred and 

contempt 
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contempt of the world ? When by burning the temples 
of the idols^ they would have forced the pagans to re- 
linquish the religion they thought the best (69). What 
was the design of that violence ? Force imposes si^ 
lence on reason ; it can proscribe any worship rendered 
to the Divinity. But what power has it over belief f 
To believe supposes a motive to belief? Force is no 
motive. Now without motive we cannot really believe ; 
the most we can do is to think we believe (70). 

There can be no pretence for admitting an intole- 
rance condemned by reason and the law of nature: 
that law is holy ; it is from God ; it cannot be disan-* 
nulled ; on the contrary^ God has confirmed it by his 
gospel. 

Every priest, who under the name of an angel of 
peace excites men to persecution, is not, as is imagined, 
the dupe of a stupid and ill-informed zeal (71) ; it is 
not by his zeal but by his ambition that he is directed. 



CHAP. XX. 



INTOLERANCE IS THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
GRANDEUK OF THE CLERGY. 

M.HE doctrine and practice of the priest both prove 
bis love of power. What does he protect ? Ignorance. 

Why ? 
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Why? Becaoie the ignorant and credoloos, make 
Kttle ote of their reason, think after others^ aie easjr 
to be deceived, and are the dopes of the grossest so* 
phistrj (72). 

What does the priest persecute i Learning. Why ? 
Because a man of learning will not believe withont 
examination ; be will see with his own eyes, and is 
hard to be deceived. The enemies of learning are 
the bonze, the dervise, the bramin, in short, every 
priest of every religion. In Europe the priests rose up 
against Galileo ; excommunicated Polydore Virgil and 
Scheiner for the discovery which the one made of the 
antipodes, and the other of the spots in the sun. They 
have proscribed sound logic in Bayle,and in Descartes 
the only method of acquiring knowledge ; they forced 
that philosopher to leave his country (73) ; they for- 
merly accused all great men of magic (74) ; and now 
magic is no longer in fashion, they accuse those of 
atheism and materialism, whom they formerly burned 
as sorcerers. 

The care of the priest has ever been to keep men 
at a distance from the truth : all instructive studv is 
forbidden. The priest shuts himself up with ihem in 
a dark chamber, and carefully stops up every crevice 
bv which the \'vA\t roisrht enter. He hates, and ever 
will hate, the philosopher : he is in continual fear lest 
men of science should overthrow an empire founded 
on error and intellectual darkness. 

U'iihoui love for talents, the priest is a secret enemy 

to 
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to the virtues of humanity ; he frequently denies their 
very existence. There are, in his opinion, no virtuous 
actions but what are conformable to his doctrines, that 
is, to his interest. The first of virtues with him are 
faith, and a submission to sacerdotal power : it is to 
slaves only that he gives the name of saints and virtuous 
men. 

What, however, are more distinct than the ideas of 
virtue and sanctity ? He is virtuous who promotes the 
prosperity of his fellow-citizens : the word virtue 
always includes the idea of some public utility. It is 
not the same with sanctity. A hermit or monk im- 
poses on himself the law of silence, flogs himself every 
night, lives on pulse and water, sleeps on straw, offers 
to God his nastiness and his ignorance, and thinks by 
virtue of maceration to make a fortune in heaven. 
He may be decorated with a glory; but if he do no 
good on earth, he is not honest. A villain is converted 
at the hour of death ; he is saved, and is happy : but 
he is not virtuous. That title is not to be obtained but 
by a conduct habitually just and noble. 

It is from the cloister that saints are commonly 
taken : but what are monks in general ? Idle and liti- 
gious men, dangerous to society, and whose vicinity 
is to be dreaded. Their conduct proves that there is 
nothing in common between religion and virtue. Tu 
obtain a just idea of it, we must substitute a new mo* 
rality in the place of that theological morality, which, 
always indulgent to the perfidious arts piactised by the 

9 dilTerent 
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different sects (76), sanctifies to this day the atrociooli 
crioies with which the Jansenists and Molhiists leci- 
procallj charge each other (77% and which, in short, 
commands them to plunder their fellow-citizens of their 
property and their liberty. 

An Asiatic tyrant would have his subjects promote 
his pleasures with all their power, and pay down at hb 
feet their homage and their rii;bes : the popish priests 
exact in like manner the homage and the riches of 
the catholics. 

Are there any means of increasing their power and 
wealth that they have not employed ? When it was 
necessary for that purpose to have recourse to barba- 
rity and cruelty, they became cruel and barbarous. 

From the moment the priests, instructed by expe- 
rience, found that men paid more regard ro fear than 
to love, that more offerings were presented to Ariman 
than Oromaza, to the cruel Molva than the gentle Je- 
sus, it was on terror that they founded their empire. 
They sought to have it in their power to bum the Jew, 
imprison the Jansenist and Deist ; and notwithstand- 
ing the horror with which the tribunal of the inquisi- 
tion fills every sensible and humane soul, they theft 
conceived the project of its establishment. It was by 
dint of intrigues that they accomplished this design in 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, &c. 

The more arbitrary the proceedings of this tribunal 
became, the more it was dreaded. The priests, per* 

ceivinf 
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ceiTing that the sacerdotal power increased by the ter- 
rors with which it struck the imaginatioQ of mankindy 
soon became obdurate. The monks, deaf with impiH 
nity to the cry of compassion^ to the tears of misery^ 
and the groans of tortures, spared neither virtue nor 
talents ; it was by confiscation of property, by the aid 
of tortures and butcheries that they at last usurped over 
die people an authority superior to that of the magis* 
trates, and frequently even to that of kings. The 
bold hand of sacerdotal ambition dared in a Christiaa 
country to lay the foundation of such a tribunal ; and 
the stupidity of the people, and of princes, suffered it 
to be completed, 

Are there no longer in the Catholic church a Fene- 
Ion or a Fitzjames, who, touched with the misfortiuies 
of their brethren, behold this tribunal with horror i 
There are still Jansenists virtuous enough to detest the 
inquisition, even though it should bum a Jesuit ; but 
in general men are not at once religious and tolerant : 
humanity supposes intelligence. 

A man of an enlightened mind knows that force 
makes hypocrites, and persuasion Christians ; that a 
heretic is a brother, who does not think as he does on 
certain metaphysical dogmas : that this brother, de-* 
prived of the gift of faith, is to be pitied, not perse- 
cuted (78) ; and that if no one can believe that to be 
true, which appears to him to be false, no human power 
can command belief. 

The consequence of religious intderance is the misery 
VOL. I. 2 a of 
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of Dationa. What sanctifiet iDtoleranoe 7 Sacerdotal 
ambiiioD. The ezcesaiT/e bve of the monk for poarcr 
prodocet bb excemse barbarity. The monk, crad 
by BjmieiD, U still more lo by edacation. Weak^ ^yp^^ 
critical, cowardly by sitnatioo, every Catholic priest 
in general ipust be atrociaos (79) ; so that in coQDtriea 
subject to his power he exercises perpetually all that 
the most refined cruelty and injustice can imagine. If, 
while professipg a religion instituted to inspire geotle- 
pess and charity, he became the instrument of perse* 
cations and massacres ; if, reeking with the blood 
spilt at an auto da ft^ he ventures at the altar to raise his 
murderous hands to Heaven, let no one wonder : the 
monk is as he ought to be. Covered with the blood 
of a heretic, be regards himself as the avenger of the 
divine wrath. But can he at such a time implore the 
clemency of Heaven ? Can bis bands be pure because 
the church has declared them so f What community 
has not legitimated the most abominable crimes, when 
they served to increase its power i 

Tlic approbation of the church is sufficient to sanc- 
tify any crime. I have regarded the different religions, 
and have seen their several followers snatch the torch 
from each other's hands to burn their brethren ; I 
have seen the several superstitions serve as footstools 
to ecclesiastical pride. Who is then, I have said to 
myself, the truly impious ? Is it the infidel i No : the 
ambitious fanatic (80). It is he who persecutes and 
murders his brethren ; it is he who, wishing to exe- 
cute 
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cute the vengeance of Heaven on the infernal regions, 
an lici pates that horrid function on earth ; who, regard- 
ing an infidel as a damned soul, is desirous by a violent 
death to hasten his perdition, and by an unheard-of 
progression of cruelty, to cause his brotlier to be at 
the same instant arrested, imprisoned, judged, con- 
demned, burned and damned. 



CHAP. xxr. 



TUB TMPOSSIBILTTY OF SUPPRESSING IN MAN THE 
SENTIMENT OF INTOLERANCE. MEANS OF COUN- 
TERACTING ITS EFFECTS. 

JLh e leaven of intolerance is indestructible. It is only 
practicable to suppress its increase and action. Severe 
laws ought therefore to be employed in restraining it, 
as they do robbery. 

Does it regard personal interest ? The magistrate, 
by preventing its action, will bind the hands of into- 
lerance ; and why should they be unbound, when, 
under the mask of religion, intolerance will exercise 
the greatest cruelties ? 

Man is by nature intoleranL If the sun of reasoQ 
enlighten him for a moment, he should seize the op- 
portunity to bind himself down by wise laws, and put 
himself in a happy state of impotency, that he may 
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not iojare others if be shoold be agaio seized with ibe 
rage of io tolerance. 

Good laws can eqoallj restrain the farions derolee^ 
and the perfidious priest. England, Holland, and a 
part of Germanv are proob of this truth. Multi|died 
crimes and miseries have opened the ejes of the peo- 
ple on this sobject : they have perceived that libertj 
of thought is a natural right ; that thinking produces 
a desire of communicating our thoughts, and that in 
a people, as an individual, indifference io this matter 
is a sign of stupidity. 

He who does not feel the want of thought never 
thinks. It is with the body as with the mind ; if the 
faculties of the one or the other are not exerted thev 
become impotent. When intolerance has weighed 
down the iijinds of men, and has broken their spring, 
tisey then become stupid, and darkness is spread over 
a nation. 

Tne touch of Midas, the poets say, turned every 
thin:: inio eold : the head of Medusa transformed 
•::verv thins: into stone : intolerance, in j;ke manner, 
transforms into hy[>ocrites, foo!s, and ideotsCSlj, all 
that it nnds within the sj>here of its attraction. It wa^ 
intolerance that scattered in the East the first ^eeds of 
it'jpidity, which since the institution of desjxitism 
liave there sprung op. It i§ intolerance that has con- 
demned to the contempt of the present and future ages 
«:i tiio>e supenlilious couDlriei whose inhabitants in 

fact 
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fact appear to belong rather to the class of brutes than 
of men. 

There is only one case in which toleration can be 
detrimental to a people, and that is when it tolerates 
a religion that is intolerant, such as the Catholic (82). 
This religion, becoming the most powerful in a state, 
will always shed the blood of its stupid protectors ; it 
is the serpent that stings the bosom which has warmed 
it. Let Germany beware ! its princes have an interest 
in embracing popery ; it affords them respectable es- 
tablishments for their brothers, children, &,c. These 
princes becoming Catholics would force the belief of 
their subjects, and if they found it necessary, would 
again make human blood to stream ; the torch of su- 
perstition and intolerance would again blaze. A light 
breath would kindle it, and set all Europe in flamest 
Where would the conflagration stop ? I know not. 
Would Holland escape ? Would the Briton himself, 
from the height of his rocks, for any long time brave 
the Catholic fury ? The straits of the sea would 
prove an impotent barrier against the rage of fanati* 
cism. What could hinder the preaching up of a new 
croisade, and the arming of all Europe against Eng* 
land, the invasion of that country, by the Catholics 
and their treating the Britons as they formerly treated 
the Albi^en3es ! 

Let not the insinuating manner of the Catholics im- 
pose on the Protestants. The same priest who in 

2 A 3 Prussia 
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Prussia regards intoleraoce as an abomiaatioo, and 
an infraction of the natural and divine law, looks oo 
toleration in France as a crime and a heresy (83). 
What renders the same man so different in different 
coantries ? His weakness in Prussia, and his power in 
France. 

When we consider the conduct of Catholic Chris- 
tians, thej at first, when feeble, appear to be lambs ; 
but when strong, thej are tygers. 

Will the nations, instructed by past misfortunes, 
never see the necessity'of restraining fanaticism, and of 
banishing from every religion the monstrous doctrine 
of intolerance ? What is it at this hour that shakes 
the throne of Turkey, and ravages Poland ? Fanaticism. 
It is this that prevents the Catholic Poles from admit- 
ting the Dissenters to a participation of their privi- 
leges, and makes ibem prefer war to toleration. In 
vain do they impute the present miseries of those 
countries merely to the pride of the nobility ; without 
religion the great could never have armed the nation, 
and the impotence of their pride would have preserved 
peace in their country. Popery has been the secret 
cause of the miseries of Poland. 

At Constantinople it is the fanaticism of the Mussul- 
mans, that by loading the Greek Christians with igno- 
miny, has armed them in secret against the empire 
which they ought to have defended. 

Would to heaven that these two examples now be- 
fore us, and glaring with the evik produced by religi- 
ous 
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ous intolerance, may be the last of the kind ; and that 
hereafter, indifferent to all modes of worship, govern- 
ments may judge men by their actions, and not by 
their opinions; that they may regard virtue and genius 
as the only recommendations to public favour ; and 
be convinced that it is not of a Romish, Turkish, or 
Lutheran mechanic, but of the most skilful workman 
that we should purchase a watch : in short, that it is 
not to extensive faith, but to superior talents, that 
offices ought to be intrusted. 

As long as the doctrine of intolerance subsists, the 
moral world will contain within its bosom the seeds of 
new calamities. It is a volcano half extinguished, that 
may one day blaze forth with greater violence, and 
produce fresh con6agrations and destruction. 

Such are the fears of a citizen, who, the sincere 
friend of mankind, earnestly wishes their happiness. 

I think I have sufficiently proved in this section, 
that in general all the factitious passions, and civil and 
religious intolerance in particular, are nothing more 
in man than a disguised kive of power. The long de- 
tail into which the proofs of this truth have led me, 
has doubtless made the reader forget the motives that 
forced me into this discussion* 

My object was to shew, that if in man all the pas- 
sions above cited be factitiotis, all men are in conse- 
quence susceptible of them. To make this truth still 
more evident, I shall here present him with the genea- 
logy of the passions. 
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CHAP. XXII. 



THE GENEALOGY OF THE FASSIONS. 

Af AN 18 animated by a principle of life, which is 
corporeal sensibility : this sensibility is produced by a 
love of pleasure and a hatred for pain : it is from those 
two sentiments united in man, and always present to 
his mind, that is formed what we call the passion of 
self-love (84). The love of self produces the desire of 
happiness, the desire of happiness that of power, and 
the love of power gives birth to envy, avarice, ambi- 
tion, and in general all those factitious passions*(85), 
that under various denominations are nothing more 
than a love of power disguised, and are applied to the 
several means of attaining it. 



♦ Passions, like elements, tho' bom to fight. 
Yet, mixed, and softened, in his work unite 
Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure's smiling tr^. 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain ; 
These mixed with art, and to due bounds confined. 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind : 
The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. Pope. 

T. 
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These means be'mg diiferent, we see man, according 
to his situation or the form of government under which 
he is placed, advance to power by the path of riches, 
intrigue, ambition, glory, talents, 8cc. but invariably 
directing his steps toward that point. 

If we here recollect what is said in the second, third, 
and fourth sections of this work, which is, 

1. That all men have an equal aptitude to under^ 
standing. 

2. That this equal aptitude is a dead power in them» 
when not vivified by the passions. 

3. That the passion of glory is that which most com- 
monly sets them in action. 

4. That all men are susceptible of it in countries 
where glory conducts to power. 

The general conclusion I thence deduce is, that all 
men orscanised in the common manner may be animat* 
ed by the sort of passion proper to elevate them to the 
highest truths. 

The only objection that remains for me to answer is 
the following. All men, it will be said, may love 
glory (86), but can this passion be carried by each of 
them to a degree of force sufficient to put in action 
the equal aptitude they have to understanding? 

I'o resolve this question, I will suppose that I have 
concentered all my happiness in the possession of 
gtor}' ; this passion being then as lively in me as the 
love of myself^ will necessarily be confounded in mc 
V^ith that sentiment, *It is required therefore to prove; 

*» that 
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that the passion of self-love, commoD to all men, is 
the same in all ; and that it may at least endow them 
all with that energy and force of attention that is re^ 
quisite to the acquiring of the greatest ideas. 



CHAP. XXIII. 



OF THE FORGE OF THE SENTIMENT OF SELF-LOTE. 

JLhe sentiment of self-love, differently modified in 
different men, is essentially the same in all. This senti- 
ment is independent of the greater or less perfection 
of the ofgan.s. A man may be deaf, blind^ lame^ and 
infirm, and yet have the same solicitude for his preser- 
vation, the same aversion to pain, and the same love 
of pleasure. 

Neither the force nor weakness of temperament, 
nor the perfection of the organs, augments or dimi- 
nishes in us the force of the sentiment of self-love. 
Women have no less love for themselves than men, 
and yet have not the same organization. If there were 
a way to measure the force of this sentiment, it would 
be by its constancy , its unity, and if I may so say, its ha^ 
bitual presence ; now in all these respects the sentiment 
•f self-love is the same in all men. 

It 
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It i« this sentiment that sometimes arms men with 
an obstinate courage, as with a sword, to triumph over 
the greatest obstacles, and at others gives them a pru- 
dent tear, as a shield, to skreen them from danger ; in 
a word, it is this sentiment that, always occupied in 
promoting the happiness of each individual, watches 
in(\^ssantly over his preservation. Now if the love of 
self be in this respect the same in all, all are therefore 
susceptible of the same degree of passion, and conse- 
quently of the degree proper to put in action the 
equal aptitude they have to understanding. But ad- 
mitting, for a moment, that tiie sentiment of self-love 
acts not so stronc:lv in one as in another : it is certain 
that this difference, not yet perceived by experience, 
must be consequently very small, and that it can have 
no influence on the mind. 

A mechanician turns aside no more of a river than 
is necessary to move the wheels and the machinery 
placed on its banks ; he lets the rest of the water run 
into the sea. In like manner it is not necessarr to 
turn aside anv more of the whole sentiment of self- 
love than the part necessary to put in action the equal 
aptitude all men have to understanding. Now this 
portion is considerably less than is imagined. If we 
consult experience in this matter, it will teach us that 
the fear of the rod, or a punishment still more slight, 
is sufficient to excite in a child the attention necessary 
for the attainment of languages {SI). Now this sort 

of 
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of ftitention u either ilii; incpii, nr ai least one of ibe 
matl laborious and futigoing of all olhvrs*. 

Cx|>eriei)cc leachet us also (hut all our diicoTerics 
arr the gifts of chaocc ; that we owe to chance (he 
first bint of cveiy oew truth ; (hat all iruihi of tbb 
»ort are, if I may so expres* mj-sclf, cuuglit iDvolatw 
tan]f; that tbdrditcoveiy, for tbi* reuoo.bw ahnji 
been ngvded u an iatpiniioa, and cooieqiieBtlj dut 
then n BO poet or pbilosopfaer whom the hanaooy,'. 
brflliancy, per^cotQr, mi preciiion of esprofMcw,* 
bare tMt com note time and pauu than hit wott ■ 
. ha|^ ideal. 

Hence it lesolti, that all men orgaqixed in the oon- 
mon manner are lOBceptiUe of the degree of auentiaB' 
reqaiiite for tmaing tbeauelTca to tbe highest trodw^ 
and that on the bypolheBis (bat tbe sentiment of self- 
lore ii not the same in all men, (an hypothesis doubt- 
less impossible,) tbe small difference that is fonnd id 
this respect among them, cannot have ao; infloence 
on their understandings. 

In fact, if we suppose self-lore to be stronger in 
some than in others, yet this passion, as experience 
proves, will not be less equally habitual in tfaem. Now 



* If the ttudj of tbeir DxtiTc tongue appear in general Icm b- 
botious to cbSdrcD thaa the ttudy of geonKtry, it ii becauK chit- 
dfcn God moFC babituall j the necexttj of (alkjng, tfam of compa- 
rng gcomedica) figure* ; and tbe perccptioa of tbe nectstj o( 
attcntioii readen it coniioiully 1^ disagreeable and bboiiouf. 
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if all superiority of understandiog * depends less od a 
lively than an habitaal attention, it is evident on this 
supposition, that all men must be still endowed with 
the degree of passion proper to put in action the equal 
aptitude they have to understanding. 



* When I menticm the understanding or judgment, the reader, 
dearlv to concave mv ideas, should recollect that the understand- 
ing it the produce of the attention, and the attention that of any 
passion whatever, but especialW of glory. In Tain does chance 
or education offer us, in reading, conversation, &c. objects of com- 
parison from which new ideas might result ; those objects will be 
to us barren seeds, if attention do not render th^m fertile, that is» 
if we have not an interest, a livtly desire, to compare them, and 
observe the resemblances and dlfTerences, the agreements and dis- 
agreements %% hich those objects have with each other and with us. 

If it is frequently said of a great man that he is the child of mis- 
fortune, it is because in general being continually forced to strug- 
gle with adversity, a man becomes more thoughtful and acute ; 
he is therefore alwu\*s what his situation makes him. But is adver* 
sity so fulutary as is supposeil ? Yes : in the prime of life, when 
a habit of thtaking and reflecting may be yet acquired. That age 
passed, misfortune afflicts a man but affords him little information. 
Adv<rrsit^/, saxsthe Scotch proverb, is iLkoiesoMU at brrakfitst, iji- 
d:ftrtrJ tU din:ur, at:A mortalat supper. Besides ad verskr fi?e- 
qucntlv excites In i;> ualv a livelv effervescence, that is often tran- 
>icnt. A passion for gU^ry is more durable, and for that 
more proper to produce great mcu and form great talents. 



CH.AP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 



THE DISCOTBRT OF GREAT IDEAS IS THE EFFECT 

OF CONSTANT ATTENTION. 

A. VEHEMENT desire frequently occasions an effort 
of the mind more lively than lasting. Now the acqui- 
sition of great talents supposes an obstinate applica- 
tion, and a desire of instruction more habitual thaa 
vehement. 

However engaged people of the world may be with 
their fortune and their pleasure, they feel by intervals 

the desire of glory. But why does this desire prove 
fruitless to them i Because it is not sufficiently du- 
rable. It is to the constancy of desires that great 
success is annexed. If an Agnes always deceives an 
Arnolph, it is because the desire of a woman to meet 
a lover is always more habitual than the desire of pre- 
venting it is in those that watch over her. 

The inhabitants of Kamschatka are in some things 
of an unequalled stupidity ; in others they have a mar- 
vellous industry. In the making of clothes, says their 
historian^ they surpass the Europeans*. Why ? Because, 
*- ., . — 

* If the inhabitants of Kamschatka surpass us in certain acts 

4 inhabiting 
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iDhabitiDg one of the most inclement climates of the 
earthy they are most habitually sensible of the want of 
covering. Now an habitual want always produces in- 
dustry. A roan who is sensible of the value of con- 
sideration, that it procures power, (the common ob- 
ject of the desire of men), will do his utmost to attain 
it. It is in the possession of this esteem that he centres 
all his happiness, and it is then tliat the desire of glory 
is identified with tlie love of ourselves. Now this last 
sentiment, as is proved by experience, being habito- 
ally present to all men, must endow them with that 
sort of attention to which the superiority of the un- 
derstanding is annexed. 

All men organized in the common manner are there- 
fore susceptible not only of passions, but of the habi- 
tual degree of passions, sufficient to elevate them to 
the highest ideas. 

Whence then proceeds the extreme inequality of 
understandings ? Because nobody sees precisely (88) 
the same objects; nor is precisely in the same situation 
(89) ; nor has received the same education ; and be- 



they may equal us in all. Talents are nothing more than different 
applications of the same understanding to different subjects. 

He that can lift a pound of feathers or uool, can lift a pound 
of iron or lead. The difference therefore perceived between the 
industry of tlie inhabitants of Kamsclutka, and ours, arises from 
the different wants that a savage or polished nation must fed in dif- 
ferent climates. 

cause, 
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fees Bot coadbct di OM* to ■«€• c^MDyiich 

It b iherefoie to edacatioa, taka ia die fUkrt 
cztoit that we eanwidaiCaiMl tbe tern, aad ia which 
the idem of chance it aho in d aded * j that weaieia 
refer the iaeqaaGtjr of andcnlaadhigi 

To oooiplete the pioofii of this trath, it oolj aa* 
aMias for me to shew, ia the foUowiag tectiowj the 
cnori aad coatiadicljont into which thcj fiJI, who oai 
this salgect adopt priociples diffneat firooi auae. 

I dull take M. RoBSBeao for ao czanple. He is of 



Im alwsjv a part ia our 
thenoe to infer tbe iautility of cdocatxm? So z educsdao 
DCTcr nooke all the inhabitants of a natioo men of supcxior 
ckritaDcUng ; but by unprorizig it, by inTcnluig aev means of 
exciting in us the deare of g^ory^ and putting men frequently in 
sxtuaLMOS vbere chance places them rarely^ there is no doubt thst 
its empire may be greatly contracted. 

There are in Rome conKnratories or schools of mosiCy vbence 
constantly isnied good muskiansy and in vhicfa are erery Teas' 
formed some men of genius. At Paris there is ako a sciiool iior 
bridges and public roads that produces intelligent artists, amoDg 
^hom are found some men of superior talents. 

An excellent education mar therefore increase the talents of a 
nation, and may make of tiie meanest of the people men of sense 
joid intelligence. Nov tborie adrautages of an improved educa- 
tion are sufficient to enronrage men to the study of a sclezAce, the 
perfection of viiicb is in port connected with the happiness of hu- 

all 
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all others the writer who io his works has treated this 
question with the most acuteaess and eloquence. I 
shall therefore discuss his principal opinions ; and if I 
demonstrate their fallacy and contradiction, I imagine 
that the public then less attached to its ancient pre- 
judices^ will judge of my principles without partiality, 
and will find itself in that calm and happy disposition 
which leads men to adopt every just idea, however pa- 
radoxical it may at first appear. 



▼OL. I. 
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carts •» tMtnmji tv. 



NOTES. 



XV 



1. (page 2S0.) Some faavc icgtrdcd tbe imj> clu aiilj of 
abollle, sooeof thrclinactcxiiticiaf tbeFreiidi: bultliB 
iaoniT thnr poBMs 'm oonunna vitb tbe TtnkSy aad ki 
vkii all natioiii nol acatHoiiied to a tererer diiopiinr. Tbe 
FreDcfa, bovercr, are fOfcepUUe of k. Tbe king of PnMsa kas 
tome of diem ia htt annj, and all are tbeve esooMd a the PnK- 



2. (p. 2S1.) TVvords loral and polsbcd jrenol tlie 
A people of tizre^ mzr be polsbed. T?>e haixt of fear win make 
iLem re^ttntfiiJ. Sucis a people atre oft^m morechil, and aivajs 
IcK lov^J. th2D out that iS free. Tbr merchaob of ail oatioos 
actert tbe l</» ihv of ii>r Laeiiib traders. Tbe man thai i$ free, is 
in ge&eTd} a man of probr.v. 

3. (p. 2^2., In a oeBracied oatioo, »e do nol cad, eren among 
tbe fir^ of ibfr citizrtis cbaracien of a cerlaiD ele^2A:oD. Free a»d 
bold spirits voeld be tDere too cbscordam from tbe OLberi. 

4. (ibjd; Who n tr^e QUO tbe mofit extotied ia ^4be TjAf 
Tbe ereatest tTram ; he is tbe man mo¥t feared azKi mosi deterted. 
Tfaii tyriat, vo mucb praived viiik brinz, may, tberefore, alvars 
ikLikk \i:nixM tbe idol aijd deligbt of fa» people. 1/ hiftonr draw 
bs it^xxr^JL tnJy, H must be a kiog time after bJs deaeb. What me- 
thod tbec has an Eassum mooarcb to kAOv, if be reallr carries with 
bim to tbe tomb tbe etleem and res^ret oi his subjects f He ha» 
bd ooe : vhxrb is to reflect vitbin hsziself, aod examJZK, if be be 
always excployed is promodag tbe hapfHncBS ai bii peopk, dod if 
a ail ka aokfii be bare atrei i-w*"**^ *"j «bing >Mit t\^ ta#Wiaal 
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iBtcrest. H» he been ilwivs indiifeiVDt about it ? He mjT mt 
iBured, wbitever eulof;y ther gire hun» that his name « ill be dei- 
pbed by posteiity. Death b the spear oi Ithuriel ; it destroys the 
chann of &behood and ftattery . 

Dkgrace opentes in the same manner on a viztr. as death doet 
on a sultan. >l*hile the former b in pLice, there are no eulon^es 
wHh which he b not londed* no talents that are not ascribed to 
him ; but when discharged, he b« as he was before hb eleration* 
frequently one of the meanest of the people. 

5. (p. 99S.) Can an arbitiar>- monarch, always regardless of hb 
foreign enemies, flatter himself that a people habituated lo tremble 
M the scourge of hb power, and base enough tamely to suffer 
themselTCs to be plundeied of their property, their lives and 
tiicir liberty, will defend him against the attack of a poweifol ene-> 
my f A monarch ought to know, that in dividing the chain which 
Qiutes the interest of each individual with the general interest, he 
destroys all virtue^ and that when the virtue of an enip:re b once 
destroyed, it b aoon precipitated into ruin ; that the props of m 
despotic throne must sink under its weight ; that merely strMidt in 
the strength of hb army, that army once defeated, hb subjects, 
freed from their lears will no longer light for him ; that two or 
three battles have in the East decided the feite of the greatest em* 
pires. Witness Darius, Tigranes and Antiochus, l*he Romans 
fought four hundred years to subjugate Italy, when free, but t» 
conquer servile Asia they only presented themselves before it. 

6c (p. :?Si.) The despot, for hb glory and his security, ought 
to regard as hb friends, those very philosophers w horn he httes ; 
and as lusenemics, those courtiers whom he cherbhes, and whose 
Tile flatteries of hb vices excite him to crimes that load on to hit 
perdition. 

7. (ibid.) By what sign do we dbtii^ish an arbitrary from n 
legitimate power ? Both make laws ; both ti|lfirf cwpito/ or infe- 
rior punbhments on the violators of those laws. Both employ the 
power of the communHy , that is, the power of the ration, to irauH 
tun their edkts or lepd the attack of an enany. True : but 

SB :l the/ 
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they differ, says Locke, in this ; the fiwt employs the public au- 
thority to gnitify his caprice or enslave the inhabitants, and the 
other employs it to render himself respected by his neighbours, to 
secure to the inhabitants their property, their laws, and their liberty. 
In short, the employment of the national force to any other pur- 
pose than the geneml welfare is a crime. It is therefore the diiTe- 
rent manner of employing the national force that distinguishes the - 
arbitrary from the legitimate power. 

8. (p. 284.) Despotism appeared m such a light to the virtuous 
TuUius,the seventh king of Rome, that he had the courage to fix 
himself the bounds of the royal authority. 

9. (ibid.) Among the various causes of the little success of 
France, in the last war, when we reckon the jealousy and inexpe- 
rience of the generab, and their indifference for the public welfare, 
perhaps we should not forget the gangrene of religious slavery , 
which began at tliat time to spread itself over all minds. The 
Frenchman now no longer dares to think for himself. From day 
to day, he tliinks less, and will, from day to day, become less 
respectable. 

10. (p, 289) The love of power is such, that in England itself 
there is scarcely a minister who wouhl not invest his prince with 
arbitrary power. The intoxication of a great place, makes the 
minister forget, that weighed down by the power he erects, he and 
his posterity will perhaps be its first victims. 

Why do men seek great employments ? Is it from a desire of 
doing good ? He that is not animated by this motive, must regard 
them as burdens. When men desire them, it is less for public uti- 
lity than their own. Men are not, therefore, born so good as some 
pretend. Goodness supposes a love of others, and it is in our- 
selves only we center all our love. 

1 1. (p. 290.) The desire of power is general, and if to obtain it all 
men do not expose themselves to the same dangers, it is because 
the love of self-preservation is in the greatest part of them an 
equipoise to their love of power. 

12. (p. 291.) In almost every country', force is preferred to 

justice.* 
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ju5ticir. In France, they nuke the advocate pay taxes, but not 
the lieutenant Why ? Because one b to a certain dcj^ree the 
lepresentitiTe of justice, and the other of paver. 

13. (p. C9*,\) Who are the enem:e<ofan illustrious man ? His 
TiTalsy and almost all his coutemponuries« Ht< presence humbles 
them. By whom b he pnibed ? By the strong; he b without 
cnry : he makes a part of living posterity : the distance of place 
equab that of time. The a|>pffobatk>Q of strangers b to a man of 
letters almost the only recompence that he can now expect. 

11. (p. ^97.) When we are inwardly constrsdned to acknowledge 
another to have a superior understanding, wv hate him ; hb pee* 
sence b dbgusting : we would be revenged and get rid of him : 
for that purpose we force him to leave hb country » like Descartes, 
Bayle» Maupertub, &c. or we persecute him like Mor.tesquieu, 
Diderot, &c. 

There b no great man, they say, in the eyes of his wife, or 
hb valet de chambre. 1 reallv believe it. How con we coo- 
tinuallv live with a man whom we are too often fi^rced to id* 
mire ? In thb case, we must either leave him, or cease to esteem 
htm. Riches and dignities may for a time impi^se silence on envy ; 
but then it b secretly irritated. We are unwilling that a man 
alreaily our superior by birth and dignity, should also excel us in 
taleut^ Doe* a man write like Frederic ? We ridicule in him 
thetjdcut> ft.T writing whkrhwe admire in Cxsar, Cicero, &c. we 
see him with recret establbh hb merit bv a cood work. But is opt 
hb conversation alone sutBcient to prove hb genius? No: in 
conversation the ideas succeed so rapidly, that we have noC 
time to consider them in every light, nor to see their propriety ; 
besides the tone and gesture of the speaker, and the dbposition of 
the hearer,' may all help to impose on us. We may therefore 
always dbpute a merit of thb sort ; we do» and console ourselves 
by it. 

Perhaps in order to be loved we ought to deserve but little es> 
ttcm ; aU superiority attracts iwe and aTfision. W^hj docs alb- 



• t 
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bilily render merit supportable ? Because it makes a maa in some 
degree despicable. 

A reserved merit gives at once a disposition to respect and ha- 
Wl» and an affable merita dispontion to love and contempt. Be 
vho would be caressed by those that suiround him should be con- 
tent with little esteem. We pardon merit by forgetting- it. Great 
talents have some admirers and few friends. The secret and ge- 
neral des'ire of the majority is not that genius exalt itself> but that 
folly be extended. 

15. (p. 298.) From what motive do men purchase satirical pam- 
phlets ? From the scandal they cast on great men, and the praiset 
they give to those of little ability. Human nature is not changed 
in this respect* If the Athenians, says Plutarch, so hastily advan* 
ced young Cymon to the highest offices, it was to mortify Themisto* 
cles ; they were tired of esteeming the same man so long together. 
IVhy do we extol to excess rising talents ? Frequently to depress 
those already in esteem. When we penetrate, says Plutarch, pro* 
f oundly into the human hearty and see its principal motives, Me find 
that the desire of obliging one man arises less from the pleasure of 
serving him, than the gratification of envy in depreciating another. 

16. (ibid.) Fathers in general, though honest, lyet ignorant, 
see M ith impatience their sons frequent the company of men of let* 
ters, and give their society the preference to all others : tlieir 
paternal pride is thereby mortified. 

17. (ibid.) If, as they say, letters and philosophy be in France 
without protectors, we may, without the spirit of prophecy, afiinn 
that the succeeding generation will be without learning or genius ; 
and that of all the arts, those of luxur}' will alone be cultivated. 

18. (p. 299 J Violence and persecution are in general propor« 
tionedto the merit of the persecuted. In every country illustri- 
ous men have unrlergone disgrace. It is scarcely one hundred and 
fifty year» since a man in England could not have been with im* 
punty a great man. 

19. (ibid.) Few authors think for themselves. The greatett 

part 
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part of books are made after other books ; yet he that has not 
a manner of hb own, ought not to expect esteem from posterity. 

20. (pw 299.) Fonneriy all men bowed down before the ancients, 
and whoerer in secret preferred Tasso to Virgil or Homer never 
owned it. What reason however have we for concealing our opi* 
nioli, when we do not give it as a law > What better than the diver- 
sity of <^NnionSv can improve the taste of the public } 

SI. (ibid) When princes or magistrates regard the opinion of 
posterity, they commonly merit its esteem ; they will be just in 
their edicts and their sentences. It is the same with authors. 
When a writer has posterity present to his mind, his manner of 
comparing objects becomes great ; he discovers important truths, 
and he secures to himself the general esteem, because he writes 
for men of all ages and all countries. 

82. (p. 300. J The theological libel mtitled the Censure of Be- 
lisarius, excites horror by the barbarity and cruelty of its assertions ; 
it always recall to my mind that fine verse of Radiie. 

Elh quoi, Mathan ! d*un pr^re est cela le langage? 
What, Mathan ! b thb the language of a priest ? 

23. (ibid.) The citizens to whom we owe the greatest respect 
are, first, those generals and mlnisteis whose valour or sagacity 
have secured the grandeur or felicity of empires. The next most 
useful citizens are such as improve the aits and sciences, supply the 
wants of men, or preserve them from discontent Why then do 
we shew more re^^ect to a man of wealth or power than to a great 
mathematician, poet, or philosopher ? Because our first respect b 
for a power &r possession to which we constantly join the idea of 
hq>ptness and pleasure. 

Power b the idol of youth, and even of those of maturer age ; 
•o long as they can twine the myrtles with their laurels. 

If power be sometimes disdained by age, it b because it no lon- 
ger affords its former advantage. 

34^ (p. 304.) It s at the period that men, by increasing, are 

2 B 4 forced 
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forced to manure the earth, that they perceive the neceHity ol 
securing to the labourer his harvest, and the property of the laad 
he cultivates. Before cultivation it is no wonder that the strongest 
should think he has as much right over a piece of barren ground 
as the first occupier. 

25. Cp, 305.^ A resistance to him ^h^ is possessed of pofwer is 
reputed sedition and a crime even in polished pations. No proof 
of this can be more clear than the complaint an English merchant 
made to the house of commons : " Gentlemen, said he, you can 
'' never imagine how perfidiously the negroes treat us ; their 
<f wickedness is so great, that on some of the coasts of Africa they 

prefer death to slavery. When we have bought them, they 
stab themselves, or plunge into the sea ; which is so much loss 
to the purchasers. Judge by this action of the pgcversity of 
*f that abominable race." 

26. (p. 307.^ At what time do a people violate the law of nft- 
tions ? When they can do it with impunity. Bome while weak was 
equitable and virtuous : when it had conquered Macedonia no 
nation could resist it : then become more strong it ceased to be 
just. Its inhabitants were from that time without honour, and 
%vithout faith. The powerful are always unjust. Justice between 
nations is constantly founded on a reciprocal fear, and hence 
that political axiom : If you desire peace, prepare for war. Si 
vispucem, para helium. 

27. (p. 309.) Aristotle places robbery among the different 
kinds of hunting ; and Solon, among the several professions, 
reckons that of theft : he observes only that we should not rob 
either our fellow-citizens, or the allies of our republic. Rome, 
under the first of her kings, was a den of robbers. The Gemnans, 
says Ccesar, regard devastation and pillage as the only exercise 
proper fur youth ; and the only one that can keep them from idle- 
ness, and make them finished meji. 

28. (ibid.) There is, they say, a law of nations between the 
English, French, Germans, Italians, &c. I believe it. The fear 
of reprisals will establish it among nations of a force nearly equal ; 

but 
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but when they are freed from that fear, and have to do with a 
savage people, from that moment the law of nations appcan to 
them nothing more than a chimera. 

Is it for the Christians to talk of the law of nations, the law of 
nature and of virtue ? They, who without any injury received 
from the Indians of the East, invade their coasts, lay waste their 
cities, and drive out the inhabitants, who with their European mer- 
chandize carry to the Afiricaii towns a spirit of discord, and avul- 
ing themselves of the wars they have k'mdled, purchase the van- 
quished for slaves, who without oA'ence, or even the appearance 
of offence on the part of the western Indians, landed in Americi, 
destroyed the palaces of Montesuma and the Incas, massacred 
their subjects, and seized on their dominions, without regard to 
the law, primo occupamii. 

The church boasts of causing treasures that have been stolen to 
be restored ; but has it caused the empires of Mexico and Peru to 
be restored to their legal proprietors ? Has it not on the contrary, 
in concert with princes, pillaged the new world ? Has it not en- 
riched itself with the spoils, and by its conduct brought into con- 
tempt those precepts of the natural law, which it says are engraved 
on every heart by the hand of God ? 

What can be more absurd and pitiful than the morality of the 
church ? If a prince take a mistress, it is in their opinion a matter 
of mdiflerence, if she do not oppose the projects of the church*, 
for then the priests cry aloud against the impiety. But if the 
same prince carry war and devastation among a people that hive 
not offended him, if he cause 400,000 men to perish in an expedi- 
tion, and bow down his people with taxes, the priests are biknL 
Curious morality thb of the catholic church ! 

29. (p> 310.) Men love justice, they say ; but the magistralcs 
are the instruments of justice, and charged by the state to admi- 
jysterit ; they therefore ought, above all, to protect innocence. 
But do they in reality protect it ? A ciiniinaL cause is conducted 
in two different manners in Spain and in England : that in vhich 
ifr «dvocate b giTen to the accused, and where lus trial b oob- 
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ducted in a public mamer, if without doubt that where ittiOcencf! 
k inort protected agaiast the corrupliofi and partiditj of the 
judges, and consequently the best Why then is it AOt adopted ? 
Why do not the magistrates solicit its admission ? Because they 
imagine thai the more arbitrary their sentences are, the more feat 
they will mspire, and the more authority they will hare otertfafl^ 
people The so much boasted love of equity it not thereforcf 
either naturat'or common to men. Now, how can we call them Hm 
iriends of humanity^ when they are not even * friends to justice ? 

30. (p. 310.) The idea of happiness is so closely coimected in 
the mkul with that of power, that they are not without dMtvAty 
ieptiated. We respect even the i^>pearance of power : if ■ to thls^ 
sentiment that we owe perhaps a certain admiration of suicide. 
We imagine him to be possessed of great power who can so des« 
|nse life as to put himself to death. To what cause but the love of 
power can we attribute the excessive hatred of women for men of 
a cert^ inclination ? Alexander, Socrates, Solon, and Cathat* 
were heroes, faithful friends, and worthy citizens : a man may* 
therefore have thb inclination, and be useful to his fitmily and his 
country. Whence then proceeds the horror of women for meir 
suspected of it ? Because they have less power over them. Now' 
this defeet of power is to them insupportable ; they are so many 
slaves to it, at least in their emphe, men of this sort are there- 
fore guilty of a crime that death alone can expiate. 

31. Cibid.) It is power that makes one monarch respected by 
another. While Philip II. was busied in his closet, he called for 
a servant, and nobody came ; his fool laughed. What do you laugh 
«l ? said the king. To think of the awe and fear in which you hold 

♦ That those men were really addicted to this perverse inclina* 
tjon seems to be mere conjecture ; jt was doubtless very commoir^ 
in Greece, and therefore every ancient Greek is supposed to have 
been infected with it : just as we suppose every Dutchman to be 
alover of money, and every Frenchman fond of gallantry. T. 
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all Euiope» ukI of the contempt in which they would hold you if 
jou wefe not(K>werful» and the rest of your subjects did not senre 
jou better than your domestics. 

33. (p. 31 1.) Princes rarely feel the enthusiasm of equity : few 
among them are animated with a noble loTe of humanity. In all 
antiquity Gelo alone affords an example of it He held human 
lacrtiices in horror ; he carried the war into Africa, and obliged 
the ranquished Carthaginians to abolish that detestable custom. 
Catherine, in like manner, armed to ibrce the Poles to toleratioiu 
Of all wars thosa two perhaps have been alone undertaken for the 
happiness of nations. Gelo and Catherine II. will tiierefore, ia 
Ihb respect, divide the esteem of posterity. If we would judge 
of the merit of sovereigns we should do it, not by the little 
broils that may arise in their (amilies, but by the great benefits 
they have done, or would have done to mankind. The desire of 
doing good is rare among them. The only thne at which the 
public good commonly operates is that when the interest of the 
prince coincides with that of the people. At n hat periods have 
the kings of France promoted the liberty of their subjects, and 
weakened the feudal power? When the haughty vasals of the 
arown equalled themselves with their sovereigns ; then the am* 
lution of the monarchs gave freedom tathe people. 

Let not the princes of the East boast of their love of equity. He 
thit would make brutes of his subjects cannot love them. It is a 
foDy lo imagine the people would be then more docile and easy to 
gOTcm. The more enlightened a nation is, the more readily itsub- 
■uts to the just demands of an equitable adrn'mistiation. He thai 
would blind bis subjects* would be unjust with impunity. Such 
■I general are men, and >ct they dare to call themselves the 
itiends of justice. O seH-ignorance and hypocrisy ? 

33. (ibid.) Are there, as it is asserted, men who sacrifice their 
deveit interest to justice } No : but there are those who hold 
nothing dearer than justice. This generous sentiment is in them 
Ikt effect of an cx cdk ot cducalioB. By whtt method can this 
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principle be engnved on every hart) By reprewating en one 
hand, the unjust man Mbiie> detpiied* andcomequeolly fimpoteBl ; 
and on the other hand, the juit man aa esteemed, hooooied, and 
consequently puwerfuL 

When the idea of Justice is by these means comcded in th# 
■dnd with those of power and happiness, they will be conlDanded, 
' and form but one ; and when we have a habit of recalling them 
together, it will soon become impossible to divide them* Thk 
hMt once contracted, we shall be proud of a{^>earing just and 
virtuous ; and then there is nothing that we shall not sacrifice to 
that noble pride. 

It is thus the love of power and importance begets the love of 
justice. This last love, it is true, b astranger to man ; that of 
power, on the contrary, is natural to him ; it is common to all ; 
to the honest man and the knave, the savage and the polished d- 
tiaen. 

The love of power is the immediate effect of corporeal sensibi- 
lity, and the desire of justice is the effect of instruction : conse- 
quently, it is on the sagacity of the laws that the virtue of a people 
depends. How many virtuous men are there among a peoplo 
where justice is respected, that would be unjust among a ferocioue 
nation, where equity is regarded as wealcness and cowardice) 
Men therefore do not love equity for itself. This question has 
been at all times decided by the conduct and manners of all nations^ 
and all despots. 

S4. (p. 315.) Under a feudal government who are the tyrants^ 
The lords. Tyrants therefore, they will say, are more numerous 
here than under a despotic government. 1 doubt it. The sultan 
has under him vizirs, pachas, beys, receivers and directors of taxes, 
with an infinity of underlings and sub-tyrants, who are still more 
indifferent to the happiness of the Vassals than the proprietors. 

35. (p. 320.) In England, if iniquity in a great man be despised 
by low people, it is because those people, beijig protected by the 
law, liave nothing to fear from the great If in every other 
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country the ticcs of the great be oq the contrary respected^ H is 
Wcaitse vice b there armetl wkh power, and power we can abhor 
and not despise. 

36l (p. asi.) Attila, as well as Thamas, gloried in being the 
scourge of the Almightv. 

37. (ibid.) Seditious and rebellious are the injurious titles which 
the poweifiil oppressor gives to the impotent oppressed. 

38. (p. 322.) In eTery empire where the momentary desire of a 
prince is a law, all the laws are contradictory, and there are no 
iq^>earaDces of moral principles, either in tlie goremors or those 
that are governed. * 

39. (p. 324.) Contempt is the portion of weakness. Tfa'-sis 
perhaps the only truth of which princes are not ignorant. If a 
■lonarch lose a province or a to«*n, he appears despicable even in 

* Us own eyes ; but if he unjustly take a town or province from his 
neighbour, he thinks himself respectable. He has always seen 
injustice honoured in the potent, and the worid remain sUent be- 
fore power. 

40. (ibid.) The strong and wicked, says an English poet, 
fcar those only that arc stronger and worse than themselves ; but 
the just and virtuous ought to fear all men : he las all hb fellow- 
dtitens, even his very friends, for persecutors ; all attack him. 
Hb virtue frees them from the fear of revenge. Humanity in him 
II equal to weakness in others ; and under a vicious government, 
the good and weak are bom victims to t.ie wicked and strong. 

41. (p. 328.) An English nobleman landt^d in Italy, travelled 
through the country about Rome, and embarked hastily for Eng- 
land. Why, he was asked, do you quit thb line country } **l 
'* can no longer bear, said he to see the wretched looks of the 
** Ronun peasants ; their misery torments me ; they have not even 
** a human a^^pect.*' Thb nobleman perhaps exaggerated ; but 
he did not tabifv. 

42. (ibtd.) The munlerof Clytus was the disgrace of Alexan- 
der, and thspuBishmcBt otthe Dutch gazetteer tha of the French 
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Tbe crioie of tiMMe two UflfOTtBMle BMB w» the I 
tbejwcrebotlitnipnidciit cBOfiglitoipcaktlietratk Imfikt 
century mankimt were enraged at the treatment of tW 
There are ago fltin more hose, when the riMiAinini of as 
Yerackj b applauded. 

43' (p. 32S.) When we are co oc c i p ed for dna ^Bcttar, 
compare hb crnne wkh hii p tiuwl i mi t, we teem to be 
to the donnnionft of the soHao of the Indie?, who hanged hb Twir for 
haTittg pot three grains of pepper ut.o a cream tart. The illnilrl- 
OQt, bat unfortunate, M. Chalotots was Terj near wifciing iho 
mme fate, 'it% taid, for baTing, in like manner, pnt three giaina «f 
mh into a letter, written to a comptroller-gnieraL 

44. Ohid.) In France^ wbj do they not dare to cxhibil tiie 
futility of thegrcat on the stage } Because, they ny, comedks of 
that sort would produce little reformation; itbtrue. The poet 
who flatten himaelf with correcting the fmolity of the French by m 
ridiculous portrait is dtceiTcd. There is no filling the rcMeb of 
the Daoaides. Men of sound sense are not to be formed under a 
government wbere priests and women have a powerful uiflueiKre. 
A ligbt and trifling spirit can alone he there cultivated ; for it m 
that only which k>ads to fortune. 

45. (p. 329) It is Dot to his genius, but constantly to some par- 
ticular ercnt, that a man of talents owes the protection oC the ig- 
noranL If the ugly seek the company of the blind, ignorance dies 
that of the sharp-sighted. 

46. (ibid.) An ignorant visir always Tiews with an evil eye 
the man who travels into the countries of learned people and wise 
princes. The vbir fears that the traveller on his return should des- 
pise him : an enemy to men of ability, be boasts o( his contempt 
for them, and it is by this contempt tliat the stranger judges him. 
Gre^&t ministers and great princes have always been protectors of 
letters; witness the prince of Brunswick, Catherine I L Prince 
Henrv of Pru«ia, &c. 

Kl. (ibid.) It was formerly the privilege of fools sometimes to 

speak 
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^xak Uie truth to princes ; but sdll with what cautioB md at 
vhat moments ! Let us imitatey says one of thcm» thepnidence of 
tiie cats ; they do not think themselves secure in an a| i M ti ii#i ^ 
till they have smcUed to erery comer of it. 

48. (p. 3J0.) It istu the liberty the English »i Dutch still en* 
joy thai 'Europe owes the little of it that still remains. Except 
them there is scarcely any nation that doef not groan under the 
yoke of ignorance and despotism. Every yirtuous man, ererj 
good dtiren, should therefore interest himself in the liberty of 
thoM two people. 

• 4^ (ibid.) It b only , automata that despotism commandis* 
There are no characters but a free nation. The English have one ; 
the Eastern nations have not : fear and servility stifles it among 



5^ (p. ^2.) When a govenunent piohibits writing on roatten 
of administratioOy it makes a vow of blindness, and that tow is 
conunon enough. '< As long as my finances are well rrguhled, 
*' and my army well disciplined, said a great prince, let who will 
^ write against my discipline and my administration ; but if I neg* 
^ led either of these, who knows whether I should not have the 
** weakness to compel such writers to sflence.'* 

51. 0^0 ^*l>cn ^ >n^<^ becomes a minister, it b no longer hb 
time to feon principles, but to apply them ; carried away by the 
current of business, what he then learns b nothing more than de* 
tails, always unknown to those that are not in place. 

5S. (ibid.) To limit the press b to insult the nation : topro- 
htbit the reading of cei tain books b to declare the inhabitants to bo 
ether foob or slaves : such a prohibition ought to fill them with 
dbdain. But it will be said, it b almost always after the opinion 
of the powerful that a book b approved or condemned ; yes at the 
beginning : but thb firrt judgment b nothing ; it b the voice of 
prejudice for or against. The-judgment truly interesting to an au- 
thor b the judgment of the people, after reflection, n hich b almost 
always juit 

53. (ibid.) 
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J>3. (p. 3»Z.) Tbe ^e It whkfa no Mm g^m pbES te6e- 
quraily ihM wlwa ■U eMi na beoowtt Uk imnI Muobc Al tel 
afthevboiomprkmeloMidy « mramn; i 1 teck Mi jiwiiili 
■ncnl, and oiiki b» dralh. I on vrr* well puiomapmibt Ui 
iMF vcTtn ; I can ivad them wiiltoai MimuoD ■ bai I camflc 
pudm a (BotalM br his tcvit naaaaki^ ; tar thr fanpoctancc flf 
the mbjert aMI)(a me (a n:H«in, Mid if be catnbab Biy pr«jadic<% _ 
Wwoundi Di}- pTii)«, br rob* mc of my iiidolciicf, hmI (vrcci aC^J 



54. (p. 333.) The hnd of d 
— MmmbmHw. DopolNniJIhe h 
|«nc«to dMhifpiBaa tfft taverdgi. -Tlw f if^ jiw af^ 

a^iAmi, Judge Pntt M^MddiMd^M. "LrtMbvow- 

• tfM tkH tke al^ oTlbc ImHm Md the Fkwch dp« , Mt 4»«. 

* bHe ■ free jwofte.* 

-VlHt^cM tbecTca aftfae EogM fheaeMtjraf Emref 

Menwho joia to the qualk j of da*ct that of oppr e wow rf the p«»-' 
pie ; of c'rtizt^iH wboni the law itself cannot protect againrt the man 
la place. A nobletnan in Poiiugal k arithcr pmpnttrtr of hit life, 
his eftale, norhh libertv : he b a domeitic ucpo, who, flogged hf 
tbe inunedtat^ order of bii marter, deqtbe* tbe negro flogged by 
order of the ovene^r of a plant^ion. Thw, in almort aQ tbe 
courts of Europe, i> the only diflisence between tbe humble citi* - 
een and ihe haugbty noblcmaii. 

^3. (.bid.) We mutt either creep, or keep at a distance from 
the court. He «hu cannot live but by iti favoiin, must decide 
bia nature, or die of hunger. Few men prefer the latter. 

50. (p. 3J4.) Tbe late king of Prussia being at supper vUi tbe 
English ambassador, a»kH him irt>at he thought of mooarclia. "Ik - 
'■ general, he refili*'!, 1 tluik them a woftbleis race : they are ig- 
"norai:(, and d.bauchedby flattery. Ilic only thiog in wUch 
" th«-y succeed, it rid>rrg a hone ; and al the fvne tinte, of idltboae 
" (iut approach them, tbe hone ii tbe only ODC that docs not ftritcr 
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*' them ; for lie breals didr neck if tbej do not mnige him 

57. (p. 334.) Tbemore despadca goreniiMBt ts and iht moct 
degTMM the minds of the people afe» the more they bonst of a 
lore of their tyrant The sbrcs in Morocco bless their Me and 
tiieir prince, at the Tcry time he condes c en ds to cot their throati 
vithhlsown hands^ 

SS. (ibkL) Sorereigns oomipled by flattery are spoiled diit* 
dm. Habituated lo command shTCs» they fireqoently attempt 
to beha?e hi thesame manner to their equals, and are somctimei 
puaislied by the loss of a part of their dominions. It was ddi 
cfaastaement which the Romam inflicted on Tigiancs, Antiochas» 
Src. when those tyrants dared to equal tiiemselTes to a free people. 

59. (p. 336.) ¥nien a man is rich he would be admired for hit 
veahh ; when he is of quality, he would be admired for hb 
rank ; when he n well made, for his figure. It is not difficult to 
piaise : all hare somediing which they think commendable. 

60. (p. 338.) The man of genius thinks for himself; his opi- 
aions are sometimes contrary to those commonly received ; h^ 
t ha e fia e dxKrks the ranity of the greater number. To olfond 
nobody we should hare no ideas but those of the world : a man il 
then widioutgenios and without enemies. 

61. (p. 343.) The Albigemcs were treated in the same mannef 
as the Vandois. The excess to which the rage of intolerance was 
cniedagUBStthemisnottobeoonceiTed. The frightful picture 
of the b aibaiiti e s ex er ci se d on the Vaudob is left us by Samuel 
Moriand the En^idi ambassador aft Savoy, tfien re»dent on th6 
spot " Never» says he, ^ad Christians commit such cruel* 
^ ties on Qndani : they cut off the heads of the baibes, (the 
*' teachers of the people), boOed and est them : they cut 
''open the bdlies of the women, to the navel, with flinb; 
'* from others they cot off their breasts, broiled and eat diem; 
** They applied fire lo the private parts of soma; tbeybroketfae 
** limbs d others, awl exposed them to tcotching fires ; from 
f'allHn they plncked off thnrnaibwidipiiiccts; tiiey tied men, 
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*' half dead, to the tails of honesy and drew them in that manner 
" over rocks. The least of their ptmiibments was to be thrown firom 
*^ a steep rock, from whence they frequently fell among trees, to 
^ which thej hung till thej perished bj hunger, cold, and their 
** woonds. They cut some of them into a thousand pieces, and 
^ strewed their limbs and flesh about the country. They impaled 
" the yirgins by their private parts, and carried them about like 
"standards. Among others they drew a young man, named 
*' Pelanchion, about the streets of Lucerne, which are every where 
strewed with pointed flint stones; and if the pain made him lift up 
his head or hb hands, they were presently beat down : they at 
" last cut off his secret parts, and by stuffing them into his moatfa* 
" stifled him ; then cut ofi* his head, and threw the trunk into 
^ the river. The Catholics tore to pieces with their hands the in- 
'' fruits they snatched frtxn the cradle. They roasted young girb 
'' alive, cut ofl" their breasts, and ate them. From others they cut 
** off tlie nose, the ears, and other parts of their bodies. They 
" filled the mouth of some^ith gun-powder, to which they set Arc. 
" They fl«ul others alive, and hung the skin before the windows of 
" Lucerne. They beat out the brains of others, w Inch they roasted 
** or boiled, and then ate. Tlie least punishments were to cut out 
" their hearts, to burn them alive, to disfigure tlieir faces, cutthero 
** into a thousand pieces, and then drown them. But they shewed 
*' themselves true Catholics, and worthy Romans, when at Grarig- 
*' liano they heated an oven, and forced eleven Vaudois to throw 
" each other into it, till the last, w hom the murderers threw in 
" themselves. Nothing was to be seen in all the vallies but bo- 
*' dies dead or dying. The snow of the Alps was stained with 
" theirjblood. Here was seen a head, there a trunk, legs, arms, 
" bowels torn out, and a heart yet beating." 

For what pret^'nded crime did they punish tlie Vaudois with so 
much barbarity ? For that of rebellion, they said. They were re- 
proached with not having abandoned their dwellings and the place 
of their birCh at the first order of Gastail and the pope ; of not 

7 having 
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having exiled themselves from a country they had possessed for 
1500 yeais, and where they had always enjoyed the frire exercise of 
their religious worship. It is thus that the gentle Catholic religion, 
its gentle ministers and saints have at all times treaded mankind. 
What could the apostles of the devil do worse ? 

6c?. (p. 344.) No roan can cast a penetiative look on the various 
fidse religionsy without conceiving the greatest contempt for the 
human race in general, and for himself in particular. What ! he 
will say, were thousands of yean necessary to convince men equally 
intelligent with myself of the folly of paganism ? Do the Jews and 
the Guebres still penist in their eirors ! Do the Mussulmans still 
believe in Mahomet ; and may it be thousands of years before they 
are convinced of the fidlacy of the Koran ! Man must certainly be 
a very weak and credulous animal, and in short, this planet of 
ours must be, as a wise man said, the mad-house of the univeise. 

63. (ibid.) Why b the clerg3^man generally esteemed in Eng* 
land } Because he is tolerant ; the laws tying hts hands, and giving 
him no share in administration : because he does not, and cannot 
injiire any one : because the maintenance of the English clergy it 
not so buithensome to the state as Catholic clergy ; and lastly, be« 
cause in that country religion is properly nothing more than a j^ii* 
lotophical opinion. 

64. (ibid.) Whal I say of teal I say also of humility. Of what* 
ever sect we suppose a cardinal to be, he can never really think 
himself humble when he sets himself up at Rome for the protector 
of such a kingdom as France. True humility would refuse so oa- 
tentatious a title. I do not mean however to deny the stupidity of 
some prelates ; but their ambitious pretensions prove less the abi- 
lity of the clergy than the folly of the people. During my stay 
at Japan, said a traveller to me, whenever I heard the words Donoo- 
Sury-Sama, that is to say. My Lord Crane, they forced me to 
think on the name of some bishop. 

65. (ibid.) Jesus exercised no authority upon earth. If he had 
desired that the sacerdotal power should ccaunind» he would have 
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aft first left that command with hb apoitles. Now thetr suocenoiB 
IttTe not yet shewn us their commission, ot title to such a legacy. 

66. (p. 345.) The Saducees were regarded as the most virtuoua 
among the Jews. The word Saduc in Hebrew is tynonimotw l» 
jtf^. The Saducees therefore were> and ought to have been ksa 
hatdiilto God than the Pharasees : the latter demanded the death 
and the blood of Jesus Christ Now incredulity is, and crcr wiB 
be, less contrary to the spirit of the Gospel than inhumanity and 
deicide. 

67. (p. 346.) To the disgrace of France, M. Rousseau has nol 
been less persecuted at Paristban at NeufchateL The Sorbon* 
idats could not forgive him his dialogue of the Reasoiier and Inspi* 
fed. That dialogue, they aay, is too bold. What answer isthere !• 
tins ? But the reasonings of M. Rousseau are either true or ^Ise. 
To refute just reasons by Tiolence is iijustioi ; to reliite bad reaaons 
by the same method is folly : it is to confess stupidity ; to ii^ure onr 
own cause. Sophismsrefote themselves: the truth is earily defended. 

Besides what are the objections of M. Rousseau? Those that 
every bonze, dervis, and mandarin makes to the monk he wouki 
convert. Are those objections insoluble } What then do the monks 
in China? Why do they ask assistance, alms, and gratuities of 
princes, to defray the expence of a mission where they can make 
no converts ? But the monks who travel over the East have no 
other object than to enrich themselves by commerce ; they em- 
ploy the treasures that have been lavished on them by the people 
to no other purpose than to deprive those very people of the 
profit of legitimate commerce. In this case what just reproaches 
have not the nations to make them ? And what accusations can 
they bring against M. Rousseau ? He has preached, they say, the 
religion of nature : but it is not contrary to that of revelation. 
M. Rousseau has been honest in his criticisms : he was not the au- 
thor of those infamous libels intitled, Gaxette EccUsiastiqme, 
yet he is banished, and the novelist is tolerated. Who then were 
thy judges, O illustrious Rousseau ? Fanatics, who would, if it 

were 
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were in their powcr» blast the memory of Mwcus Aurelius Auto* 
aimiSy and Tn^an, and would uxmt the greatest prince in £ih 
■opeof hli superior talenli at acrime. Whak regaid is to be 
paid to such judgments ? None. Let us appeal to posterity, and 
daapite all thoce judgments that are not pronounced by reason and 
•quity. Posterity will judge the judges, and if the moat intoknnt 
have not been the greatest knate^ they haye at leait been the 
gjraaleit fools. 

A butt for the cabals of priests, M. Rousseau is treated in this cen« 
tuiy as Abdard was in the twelfth by the monka of St. Denis. He 
denied thait theh* founder was Dionysius the Areopagite mentioned 
in the New Testament From that moment they declared him an 
enemy to the glory and crown of France : he was cooaequentiy 
defamed, penecuted,and proscribed by the saints of his age. 

Whoever opposes the pretensionsof a monk is an impious wretch. 
Hence the accusations of blasphemy and a^ism are now become 
ao puerile and ridicukms. I hopc^ for the honourof the human 
undentanding, that the peat men of the eaith, the princes, mi^ 
nistti^ SMi magpstntes wiU oneday blush al having been the v9e 
inskiuments of monastic rage and vengeance ; that they will fear to 
make exileand punishment honourable by the merit of those on 
whom those puiushments are inflicted 

The AtheniaiN» to secuie their liberty, sometimes Vanished a 
too popular citiien : the fear of a master made them proscribe a 
great man. Thenatioosof Europe, secure from that danger, have 
.1^ the same pretence for committing the same injustice. 

68. (p. 346.1 CMsiodonis thought like St John. Religion, te 
aaid, cannot be commanded. Force makes hypocrites, and not 
beUevers. BeligU iinperars non potest, quim new»o cpgitmr mi 
crtdmi. Faith, says St Bemaid, ought to be persuaded* not com^ 
manded ; jSdet Moicndc, non iaipcranda. Nothing bmpreviCH 
hiolaiy, says Lactanthis, than religion ; it is nothing in him to 
whom it b repugnant Nihil aiitm voUmkarium fmtm rtiigim 
H fim, «i ■W B i Mi mennt ci^ jm jnWaK/m tn/ia e#r. No- 
thing 
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thing is more contnry to religkxi, fays TertuUum, than to endea- 
Tour to force belief ; it is not hv violence, but freelv we mmt 
believe. Nonul religionU rcligi^ncm (fogere veUe, cum apmte 
suicipi dehcmi, non vi, 

69. (p. 3400 The Pagans, it will be said, believed in pficsts 
that were impostors. Be it so : but dicf that belief give them a 
ri^t to perMcute } There are thousands who believe in a moun- 
tebank, or an old wonum, rather than a physician. Has the latter 
a right to demand the death of the unbelievers in medicine ? In cor- 
poreal as well as spiritual maladies, every one ought to chooae hk 
own physician. 

70. (ibid.) Frequently, says M. Lambert of PraKb in lus No* 
vumOrganum, we think, believe we think, and believe more than 
we really tliink and believe. This b the source of a thousand er- 
rors. If a man forbear, for example, to read prohibited books, he 
thinks he believes, and suspects in secret the £dlacy of his belief: 
he is like a false pleader, who fears to read the defence of the ad- ' 
verse party. 

71. (ibid.) The pilots of the vessels of superstition are skilful ; as 
for the sailors, the greatest part of them are ignorant The govern- 
ing clergy require but little understanding in the clergy govern- 
ed ; and on this account we have nothing vrith which to reproach the 
latter. Son^ebody once asked Fontenelle : How does your brother 
the priest employ himself ? In the morning, replied the philosopher, 
he says mass, and in the evening he does not know what he says. 

72. (p. 330.) Nothing can be more absurdly subtle, say the 
English, than the arguments of the theologians, to prove to the 
ignorant Catholics the veracity of popery. These arguments would 
do equally well to prove the truth of the Koran, that of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights, or the tale of Mother Goose. To be con- 
vinced of this, let them apply to those stories the sophisms and 
di>iinriions of the schools, and they will find nothing in them theo- 
logically incretllble. 

73. (^ibid.) Descartes, when persecuted, quitted France, 

taking 
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taking, like £neas, his penaUs witli him, that is, the esteem and 
xegret of men of sagacity. The parliament, then Aristotelian, 
published an arret against the Cartesians : their doctrine was therein 
condenmed ; as has since t>een that of the Elncyclopedia, T Esprit, 
and Eniilius. There is nothing different in these arrets but their 
dates. Now the present parliaments laugh at the former; future 
parliaments will laugh at the present. 

74. (p. 350.) See the apology by Naud^, for great men accused 
of magic. The author there thinks himself obliged to prove that 
Homer, Virgil, Zoroaster, Orpheus, Democritus, Solomon, pope 
Sylvester, Empedocles, Apollonius, Agrippa, Albertus Magnus, 
Paracelsus, &c. never were sorcerers. 

75. (ibid.) The Theologians have so much abused the word 
materialists^ of which they have never been able to give a clear 
idea, that the term at last became synonimous with a clear luider- 
standing. They now mean by that word those celebrated writeis 
whose works are read with avidity. 

76. (p. 352.) AVith what odieus imputations have not the Ca- 
tholics loaded the Protestants ? What tricks have not the monks 
employed to irritate princes against their fieuthful subjects ! What 
art to make them appear no other than rebels, who with rage in 
their hearts, and arms in their hands, are ever ready to scale the 
throne ! Such, O monks, b your justice and your chanty ! On 
what do you found your calumnies? Which of the churches, the 
Roman or the Protestant, has the most frequently arrogated the 
right of dethroning king^ and deprivuig them at once of sccptje 
and life ? and which has most frequently put it in practice } If we 
examine history, and calculate the number and kind of attempts 
made by one and the other, the question will soon be decided. 

The protestants, they will say, have made war on princes. No : 
but princes have made war on them. When I am unjustly attack- 
ed, defence is a law of nature, and numerous persecuted always 
avail themselves of this law. It is by irritating the sovereign 
against his faithful subjects, that ike monks put arms into the hands 

•f 
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<yftbepfolealants. All the diflereiit sects of Christiani are altidt 
day tolerated in HoHaiid, Eo^laiid, and Qcfnu ay ; and what 
troubles do tiwj tlMre exdte ? Peace is estdiiished is that empiie 
on the plan of tokntion, and donbtless will remam there as kng 
as the goTemment shall restrain theanibitioBof die ecdesiasdcs. 
To condnde ; if, as 1 hare already said, gorermneats take n» 
part in theological quarrels, the people wfll regard then as mattets 
of no more importance than the disputes about the andentand mo- 
dem writen. 

77. (p. 35?.) Who has not laoghed to see the /esuits so often 
nccose the padiaments of revolt, and die them before the kii^ 
as a scholar before hb preceptor ? France, they then said, b a 
nation of dares, where eadi one accuses the other of sedition. 

78. (p. 353.) The monks are employed incewanfly in searching 
tiie scr^itures for paaages whose interpretatioo may be £nrourable 
to intolerance ; but whodocs not know that though the scriptures 
are of God, the interpretations are of men. 

79. (p. 354.) The warrior, frank and brave, b commonly hu- 
mane ; hb freedom and courage set him abore all fear. The 
priest, on the contrary, b cruel. Why > Becaiiv he b weak, 
false, and cowardly. Now of all creatures, says Montaigne, if 
women be the most cruel, it b because in general they are weak 
and destitute of courage. CrueUy it always the effect qffear^ 
VfeaJcnesi and cowardice, 

80. (ibid.) Nothing b more indeterminate than the tiginfica' 
tion of the word impious, to which b annexed a vague, confused 
idea of v'dlainy. Do they by this word mean an atheist, and apply 
it to one who has only obscure ideas of the Deity ? Id thii sense 
all men are atheists ; for no one can comprehend incomprehensi- 
bility. Do they apply it to those who call themsdves material* 
ists ? But if we have not yet any clear, adequate ideas of matter, 
we can have no clear idea of the impiety of materialism. Are we 
to regard as atheisto those who have not the same idea of God as 
the Catholics ? We must then call by thb name the pagans, he 

retics. 
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redes, and infideb. Now in the last sense atheist b not a syno- 
nimous tenn with villain : it signifies a man who on certain meta- 
|riiysical or theological points does not think with the monk and 
the Soibonne. That the word atheism or impiety may recal to the 
mind some idea of villiiny, to whom should it be applied ? To 
persecutors. 

81. (p. 356.) It is not to be imagined to what a degree intole- 
rance has of late years carried idiotism in France. A man of 
sense informed me that during the last war a hundred idiots, when 
with their confessors, accused the Encyclope^&ts of the derange- 
ment in the finances ; and Grod knows if any one of them ef er 
had the least hand in their administration. Others reproached the 
philosophers with the little love for glory in our generals ; and at 
tiiat time these same philosophers were exposed to a peisecution, 
that nothing but the love of glory and the public welfare could 
support. Others again attributed to the publication of the En- 
cyclopedia, and the progress of the philosophic spirit, the defeats 
of the French armies ; yet it was then that the very philosophic 
king of Prussia, and the very philosophic people of England, 
every where defeated those armies. Philosophy was the sprite in 
die story that did all the mischief. 

Yet, said a great prince on this subject, every pe<^le who banish 
philosophy and good sense from among them, cannot promise 
themselves either great success in war, or a speedy re-establbhment 
in peace. 

In Portugal there are few philosophers to be found ; and per- 
haps the weakness of the stiite is there in proportion to the folly 
and superstition of the people. 

82. (p. 357.) Without the aid of the Catholic princes the Papists, 
as stupid, and perhaps more intolerant than the Jews, would fall 
into the same contempt. 

83. (p. 358.) Intolerance was never greater in France : perhaps 
they would not now print, without castrations, M. Fleury's Eccle- 
siastical History, nor permit the impression of Fontaine's Fables. 
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Whift ImpfeCy MigjMt thqr Mt ind in hislwri « ilic iorii^ 
Oe Hibui of Jupiter* I 

U.(p.360.) EvcTf tfriifb «^ cm to wKtof^ il M«M- 
Hm; we leuD to love ovnclvcvv to be kumaM oriulMMiMg ^ 
toeut or Ttcww- ThenMrnlnMBbfUcdiicitiaB endMUtiANi* 

S5. (ibid.) Our varioot chamcten ait tbe produce of pilT fpot^ 
tious pomont s UallbeyaRMt the elect of ogpiipiipHnfi or pir» 
tienlar temparunealiieTUmt bj their haipg iMched to c^tIm 
profcMioM: rachi oceordiog toMr. Honu* iithotofoafldifr« 

and that of a uiiiiiitcf of tbe oltar^ whicb w qoofly the fapM w nU 
MOk couDtiicii and ffflieitwi i 

86. (p. 361.; ThofeveofglorydevatatainaBMiovebiimelf; 
k oxtendt the fauidoi of the mind and tool { hnithewhoiogMda 
that p anionai the eioflt of particular niiiniiiiiin docejyea hhuf 
lelt The desire of g^iry ii opawian ao tiuly fwtitioai and do* 
pendent on the farm of govemnent, that the legialatnae can ahr^ 
ot itf pleasure Icindle or extinguiih It ui « nation. 

87. (p. 363.) There is no ait or Kiencethat baa not its particu- 
lar language : and it is the study of this language tbat at an advan? 
ced age renders us iocapabk of the study of new sciences. 

8s. (p. 3t)7.) There are in every country a certain number of 
objects, that education oflfeis equally to all • and it is the uniform 
inipressiiMi of those objects that produces in the inhabitaots that 
resemblance of ideas and sentiments to which we give the name of 
the spirit and character of the nation. 

There is besides^ a certain number of difierent objects that 
chance and education present to each individual, and it is the 
ferent impressions of these objects which produce in the same ii 



* The poet formerly owed but little to the weakness of the 
sculptor, who dreaded the wrath and hatred of the gods of his own 
n)aking : for in this he was a child, and childien are solely con- 
cerned that their doUs be not offended. T. 
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Tiduak thatdivcnitT of ideas aiid sentiments to which we give the 
name of paiticuknr spirit and character. 

89. (p. 367.) I suppose that a mancannot make himself illustiiout 
in letters without divid'mg his time between the world and retire- 
ment; that it b in solitude he must collect diamonds* and in the 
world cut, polish, and set them. It is evident that chance and 
fortune, wluch have permitted me to live by turns in the city and in 
the countTji have done more for me than some others. 
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